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CHAPTER I. 


A SHOT IN THE DARK. 


HEE spiteful sound jarred across 
the silence which descends be- 
ho have nothing 
To Peter Single- 
The two 
spent in 
Park 
uneasy 
interruption 


tween men 





in common. 
came almost as relief. 
«1 seconds which he had 
the undiluted 


ton it 


hundr 
society of Doctor 
Roscoe had reduced him to that 
state of mind in which any 
was welcome. Even the sinister report 
breaking in on 
af- 


isible firearm, 


OT an in 


iull and uncomfortable stillness, 


fected him, at first, as an agreeable re- 
lease 

He found himself stumbling between 
the heavy Jacobean chairs toward the 
open French windows giving on the 
porch, conscious that the doctor, mov- 
ing abreast of him beyond the table, 
Was as = as he was to escape from 
their unwilling solitude of two. hey 


met at the window and jostled each 
other as men will when each is anxious 
to avoid the contact. Ludicrously they 
drew back and again plunged forward 
simultaneously, reaching the veranda 
with their peli irritation heightened 
by the indignity of their second colli- 
sion. 

By the light of the shaded table can- 
dles Singleton saw, with a stab of self- 
want of solicitude, the 
figure of his host, 
ined face close to the cir- 


eproach for his 
erect, 
florid, unl 


cular barometer 


still-military 
suspended against the 
tucco of the wall. His mind now went 
rea the deferred process of worry- 


ing over the major’s safety, and was 
tardily relieved at this evidence that the 


shot, whatever its origin and intent, had 
not in urbed the irascible 
well-being of Major Rufus Colquhoun. 
Doctor Roscoe’s level, aloof tone in- 
terrupted these scurrying reflections. 


the least dist 


“Somebody potting at you, major?” 
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To Singleton the indifferent drawl was 
an added offense. The least duty of a 
house guest, he thought, would have 
recommended a more interested style of 
inquiry, especially if one assumed, as 
the doctor evidently did, that Major 
Colquhoun had served as target for the 
shot which had called his guests from 
his excellent tobacco and Turkish coffee. 

“} wish the beggar had shot straighter, 
if he wanted me,” said the major, his 
voice a blend of good humor and an- 
noyance. “A _ bullet more or less 
wouldn’t have mattered a lot to nie, but 
it’s done the business for the only 
barometer I ever really loved. The fact 
is, if the scoundrel had wanted to hit 
my tenderest spot he’d have aimed at 
the barometer instead of me.” 

A door opened audibly as Doctor Ros- 
coe chuckled at the speech. [Even Sin- 
gleton was inclined to be amused. The 
major’s meteorological observations 
were the dominant interest of his lei- 
sure moments, and his desire to consult 
this unlucky weather prophet had taken 
him from his table and brought him 
within range of a bullet still to be ac- 
counted for. 

“Don’t frighten the ladies,” admon- 
ished the major, his manner instantly 
reverting to the stiff. formality he in- 
variably exhibited in feminine society. 
“Let me offer the explanations.” 

The half light fell amiably on the 
gleam of soft fabrics. Singleton turned 
eagerly. His engagement to Jane Ho- 
bart was still a miracle, and her presence 
was enough to distract him effectually 
from even attempted assassination. Be- 
side her, the more fragile figure of 
Sheila Colquhoun seemed to bring into 
relief the wholesome, competent 
strength of her young body, the serene 
straightforwardness of her mind. Be- 
hind them in the doorway he saw the 
querulous, discontented face of Miss 
Caroline Colquhoun, the major’s acidu- 
lated sister, who conspicuously lacked 
his gift for growing old gracefully. 


“Rufus, what in the world are you do- 
ing? . You frightened us horribly with 
that noise. I must say I think you 
might be more considerate of “g 

The major was one of those rare 
souls in whom courtesy extends even to 
sisters. He might have been addressing 
a duchess as he bowed and answered, 
with admirable ready mendacity : 

“IT can plead not guilty, my dear, 
We were startled, too, until we discov- 
ered that Mr. E. Pluribus Wilberforce 


_ had overinflated a tire on the small car. 


If you ladies will return we_ shall 
shortly give ourselves the pleasure of 
joining you. I fear the night wind is 
a little too ‘keen for those charming 
frocks.” 

Singleton could not withhold an ad- 
miring amusement. Major Colquhoun 
had certainly been the object of an at- 
tack, within a matter of minutes. The 
man who had fired at him, from some- 
where out in the black masses of con- 
ventionalized shrubbery, might even be 
waiting another chance, but the major’s 
punctilious courtesy was paramount, as 
always. He belonged, thought Single- 
ton, in a different, statelier age, when 
men bowed and strutted on the step of 
the scaffold and the headsman waited 
for his victim to take his ultimate pinch 
of perfumed snuff. Under the suasion 
of his voice even Jane Hobart proved 
docile. The door closed after them. 

The major’s manner instantly under- 
went another change. “We have a few 
minutes,” he said, his voice lowered and 
quickened. “There’s just a chance that 
we might be able to trap my unknown 
friend out there. Shall we try it?” 

Singleton, honestly, shrank from the 
venture. He had no taste whatever for 
beating about in dense shrubs for an 
armed and probably murderous enemy. 
It was not cowardice, but common 
sense, with Singleton. Given a motive 
which impressed him as adequate, he 
would have been capable of facing a 
much greater danger. But to invite an- 








other bullet, on the faint hope of finding 
and catching a potential murderer, ap- 
peared a type of folly at which all his 
hard-headed nature rebelled. 

But Doctor Roscoe, slight and spare 
and acaden astonished him by fall- 
ing 11 
proposal, as wnenthusiastic 


he hare-brained 





ally as if the 


major had suggested hand of whist, 


3, he qarawicd. you 





| jor produced a flat, 
lik natic on the word, his smooth 
fac ting Like boy’s at the pros- 





pe port. Singleton, still objecting 
inwardly to the ne¢ s risk of the un- 
dertaking, found himself drawn into it 
by tl heer force of Doctor Roscoe’s 
unm i and placid calm He dis- 
like docto ithout knowing why 
It \ possible for him to hang back 
oO! ( t when the other was aks 
ously and honestly willing to proceed. 

“Bette it till J get you a couple 








of gu om the gun room,” said the 
m ping at the e of the broad 
S ig down to the path. “I’ve 
sort l up the habit of carrying 
one ! this business began.’ He 
chuckled half apolog lly It’s queer 
how 1 feel of a guna t one’s hip 
Sec o make it safer to stand fire.” 

Sineleton and th doctor were left 
on t rch, the latter entirely undis- 
tur l at ease, but Singleton acutely 
con t the ant ( sm between 
ther lis natu frankness and sim- 
pli ile ‘| for him to disset 
ble. J ’s drawl percepti 
reli a t of which only 
leton \ 

“W d mean by that last re 
mark, do you suppose? It sounded a 
if thi pol she ttine ablished 
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fighter by instinct and choice,” he said. 
“He’s got plenty of enemies who 
wouldn’t mind taking a shot at him 
out of the dark, if what I hear is true. 
Ever since he’s lived in Pittiand he’s 
been poking his finger into hornets’ 
nests, and ] 

hornets don’t 


+ 


i! ad lie ? > ¥ > 
gainer that s ne ot the 






ike it.’ 


rm 1 1 
The doctor shrugged, as 


exactly li 
_ the whim 
were at once comm and not 
wholly admirable 


Singleton’s 


ynplace 


asserted 


of the 


con batiy S spirit 


itself at implied criticism 
other’s 


ihe major’s one of a dis 
red. “He’s got 


and 


oul 


type,” he warmly decla 
crusader in him, 

him to vo 
ene 


something of the 
it’s 
hunting for d 


second nature for 


‘“agons and ogi 


“And windmills, too, [ suppose.” 
Doctor Roscoe’s teeth showed i » of 
his mirthless grins. “The good ‘hime 


about hunting that the same 


is always ready to meet a fellow more 


than halfway. One doesn’t have to hire 


” 


a cuide 


Again Singleton felt a glow of re- 


sentment, but before he could voice it the 
major bustled back with a pair of for- 


olk l-fa hion d 
action forty-fives, reissued 
enty years br 


better directly his finger 


midable army colts, the 


1 1 
aouvb ie as) the 
Philippine troops tw ‘fore. 


Singleton fel 


closed around the butt of this work- 
manlike tool. The doctor accept “dd his 


weapon with another grin, glanced at 
r get along without 
ti- 
much in my 


as the major expos 


pretty 





uns are strictly out- 


side the rules in our service. You can’t 
hoot up a lunatic e\ time he gets a 
fancy to take a hack at you, and one 
gets accustomed to handling ’em bare- 
handed.” 


had an unwilling 


sense : admir: ation. Ry was no pose, he 
d irritating 
unmistakable 


saw. Inc eed, 
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intimation that posing would be too 
much trouble. He let it be seen quite 
plainly that he was entirely indifferent 
to other men’s opinions of him, and Sin- 
gleton found this hardest of all to en- 
dure. 

The three proceeded cautiously to the 
fork in the garden path, where the ma- 
jor took the right-hand turn, and the 
other two, keeping together by that 
queer impulse which often unites men 
of opposite temperament, crept quietly 
to the left. In spite of himself Single- 
ton walked on tiptoe, his arms _ bent 
and tense, his head down, and the heavy 
gun lifted and ready for use. The doc- 
tor moved beside him, completely at 
ease, his hands in the pockets of his din- 
ner jacket, his slight body a little 
stooped and slouching; he walked with 
a curious sidling motion, with short 
steps, and for the first time Singleton 
felt that he was interested and alert. 
A deepening respect for the man seized 
upon him. He realized, as he had failed 
to do till now, what sort of life.this 
fellow led in his workaday hours. 

At first Singleton had been inclined 
to regard him as an incompetent practi- 
tioner, taking refuge in the State’s em- 
ploy because he was too lazy or too dull 
to make a living out of private practice. 
He had listened rather scornfully to 
Sheila Colquhoun’s enthusiasm ;about 
Doctor Roscoe,, and told himself that 
any man could look clever and efficient 
against a background of driveling idiots. 

Now, as he felt, rather than watched, 
the doctor’s motion at his side, he caught 
an inkling of what it means to deal with 
the insane. A picture flashed before 
his mind of this slight, spare man, moy- 
ing calmly toward a maniac bent on 
murder, unarmed and unafraid, domi- 
nating by very virtue of his own imper- 
sonal and unconscious courage. He did 
not like Doctor Roscoe any better, as it 
came home to him that he had a type of 
bravery superior to Singleton’s own, but 
he felt distinctly more reconciled to the 


present undertaking for the recognition 
of the quality of his ally. 

The sound of rustling leaves and 
creaking twigs came plainly through the 
night. Both men stopped short, Single- 
ton lifting his weapon and pointing it 
unsteadily in the direction of the noise, 
Roscoe as unmoved as ever. He 
dropped one hand lightly on Singleton’s 
tense arm. 

“Steady on, Singleton. Leave this to 
me. No sense in shooting the evidence, 
you know.” 

He seemed to push Singleton behind 
him, as he passed, still moving with the 
queer, sidelong stride and parting the 
bushes before him with no attempt at 
concealment. Oddly enough, the proc- 
ess impressed Singleton with something 
like compassion for the quarry. The 
doctor’s deliberate advance suggested the 
motion of a cat, stealing upon its prey, 
unafraid, to be sure, but something more 
than that, too—merciless, impersonal, 
utterly undisturbed by emotion. It 
seemed to Singleton that to rush in on 
the hidden assassin, to riddle him with 
soft-nosed bullets, fired in hot blood, 
would be less cruel than this relentless 
and frigid approach, implying and in- 
volving no immediate physical violence 
to the victim. 

Singleton followed close, his gun still 
half lifted, his pulses hammering heav- 
ily in his eardrums. The sight of an- 
other moving figure in the shrubs 
brought him up sharply, his nerves 
tightening with almost the effect of a 
physical jerk. Again the doctor 
checked him with a gesture. He moved 
ahead, still sidling, still slouching. Sin- 
gleton marveled unwillingly as he 
stood, his gun covering the dim figure 
before them. 

“Hello,” said Roscoe genially and 
naturally. “Got a cigarette on you!” 

The words shocked against Single- 
ton’s intelligence. To hunt and find a 
stealthy murderer, to approach bare- 
handed and calmly ask for tobacco, 








some intricate 
low chuckle 


illogical as 
There was a 


seemed as 
nightmare. 
from the bushes and the major’s voice 
came softly to them. 

“Gad—I forgot you fellows 


Lucky 


you didn’t pot first and talk after- 
ward,” 

Singleton had a quick revulsion of 
fecling as it dawned on him that with- 
traintof Doctor Roscoe’s pres- 


that. 
] 


out the re 
exacily 


mildly di 


ence he aad have done 


‘ ; 
ycior seemed aAppoilted, 


“T wasted a perfectly good approach 
1, major. 


[ was just compliment- 
lf that I'd m i 


arlicu- 





ing my anaged | 

lar] ell. Any sign of our man?” 
“No. He’s cleared out, I think. Any- 

vay, there’s no sign of him on the ou er 





path, and I’ve pretty well covered the 
shrub He’d be a fool to wait, of 
cou} € ” 

rhey’re very often more fox an 
iat,” said the doctor. “One irritating 


police methods is 


tion that a sadistic psycho- 
man. What 


policeman is sup- 


normal 
seems foolish to a 
foolish to else. 


of fact 


every one 
murderer and 
son in 


your 


lice are apt to see rea 





ferent lights. A murderer, 
ike any other psychopath, reasons— 


sometimes with beautiful logic, from 


his own internal complexes—and these, 


of course, are quite unlike those of the 


hone simpleton who tries to catch 
! r 

Singleton’s irritation swept back upon 
him t drawling voice degraded 
hat had begun as a tense and exciting 
1 ry to a mere tiresome disquisition 
on ychia ry. 

H id respect for the fixed tradi- 
tions of the law was outraged by the 
alm im tion that all murderers were 
It Insanity, to Singleton’s orderly 
inte ce, connoted innocence If all 
murderet ere lunatics none coul d be 
hel ( ’ 1 NO 1p! aco tion ob- 


viously absurd an mpossible. 
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“This is a poor 
Let’s beat 
The girls 


He spoke brusquely. 
place to be talking shop. 
these bushes and go back. 
will be getting nervous.” 

Roscoe and 
teeth, but made no other r« 
always at the mention of the 
stiffened into his 
fancied 


+o. 
nis 


The 


shrugged showed 
sponse, 
major, as 
other sex, 
orrect 
that he even 


instantly j 


formality. Singleton 


bowed in the darkness to 
1 
| 


the invisible ladies thus forced on his 
attention. 
“To be sure—to be sure. We must 


our manners.” 


leton felt an impulse to grin 


not forget 
Even Sing 
he saw another flash of Doc- 
major ran 
any 


at this, as 
tor Roscoe’s teeth. 
very true 
conditions. 

They searched 
methodically 


The 


to form under and all 


the rest of the plot 
and swiftly, working back 
toward the house and finding no trace 


of any intruder 
“Just as J thoug 
as they reached the 


' , 
WI r 
major 


"eg said the 
foot of the porch 
steps. “He shot at me from the 
path and gets ay before I can spot 
him. When he comes = Pl sur- 


prise the beggar, thougl I 


takes a 


I I’ve be 

thinking it all out, and rit take steps to 

y-night.” 

rned The 

and tugged twice at the 
ving of his pendant, white mustache 

The. gesture I 


tograph of the re 


startle him, 1 


* er 
Singleton tu quickly. ma- 


ne ) left rivht 


was characteristic. No pho 
loubtable officer ever 


use when he ar- 


seemed natural, bec 
he camera 


ranged himself for tl 
bot}! 


tache to 
In life, 
‘aight down under 


with which the 


1 
ne Care- 


fully adjusted 


of his mu 


extremes 
the same fierce and 
the right-hand 


dS 


drooping 
predatory angle 
valf jutted 
the rect 
major relieved all stron 

“That’s the 1 
veyed the idea t 


] 4 ¢ 
almost sti 
irrent strokings 
1OnS. 


remot 
5 


time you’ve con- 


is is a regular per- 


formance.” Ke Roscoe’s drawl was 
touched \ a hint of genuine interest 
“Has it ae d before , 

The major chuckled. “This makes the 





H 
j 
H 
H 
i 
} 
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third time,” he said. “The fellow seems 
to know my habits, confound him. Un- 
til to-night, though, he’s had the de- 
cency to wait till the ladies had retired. 
I have a custom of smoking a good- 
night cigar before I turn in, and he’s 
spoiled it for the last two evenings. He 
must have discovered that I like to step 
out after dinner for a look at the 
weather.” He scowled. “Death to the 
fellow! I’d forgotten that barometer 
—the only accurate one I’ve ever had, 
too!” He paused to tug vigorously at 
the mustache ; then: ‘See—here’s where 
they struck. He’s rather a decent shot, 
considering the tricky light.” He 
pointed to two scars on the stuccoed 
wall. 

Singleton broke in warmly. “Why 
under the heavens haven’t you reported 
it to the police?” he demanded. “This 
is simply suicide. You ought to have 
a regiment of men planted out there 
to nab him if you think he’s coming 
back.” 

The major chuckled and caressed the 
tusklike pendant on his lip. ‘Natural 
for you to look at it that way, Single- 
ton. You lawyers cling persistently to 
a rather pathetic faith in your ma- 
chinery, although you ought to be better 
acquainted with its defects than outsid- 
ers can possibly be. I have thought of 
reporting the affair, I admit, but I’ve re- 
frained for several reasons which seem 
adequate to me. First, I confess, there’s 
a sort of sporting aspect to the busi- 
ness. It’s the first dash of fun I’ve 
had since I got out of the army, and I 
hate to spoil it by dragging in the law, 
which never can take a joke like a gen- 
tleman, whatever else you may say 
for it. I’ve got a hankering to show 
this sportsman that I can beat him at 
his own game. That’s one thing 

“But, major——” All of Singleton’s 








deepest-rooted principles were outraged 
by this extraordinary view of attempted 
murder. 

“That’s only one reason, my dear fel- 
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low. Another is that te take the police 
into my confidence I should be obliged 
to enlighten my sister and Sheila, and 
—but you know Caroline. She—vwell, 
it is simpler to keep it as it is for the 
present.” 

Singleton had an unwilling flash of 
sympathy. There was no room for 
doubt as to the effect of such a revela- 
tion on the peace and comfort of the 
major’s home life. But he was still 
appalled by the total disregard of his 
venerated laws. 

“Yes, but you owe it to the com- 
munity ” he began. 

Doctor Roscoe interrupted wearily. 
“Let’s postpone the ethics and have the 
facts, Singleton. This is really interest- 
ing—a murderer who works by the day, 
so to speak.” His teeth flashed. “Go 
on, major—let’s hear the rest of it.” 

“Well, there’s another reason I don’t 
mind admitting in confidence to you 
two. Perhaps it’s silly, but I’ve heard 
so many ugly whispers that I begin to 
wonder if there isn’t some truth under 
them, after all. You’ve heard them, too, 
Singleton rf 

“You mean that alleged combination 
the newspapers call the Vicious Cir- 
cle?” 

Singleton unconsciously had lowered 
his voice. His intelligence vehemently 
rejected the idea of an organization in 
the underworld. He had seen enough 
of crime and criminals to know that 
of all human beings the criminal is 
most antisocial and, therefore, least 
fitted for the codperation and com- 
munity of interest which is an indis- 
pensable element in any such league. 
He knew that most of the stories alleg- 
ing the existence of mysterious and sin- 
ister groups in the world of crime were 
the mere imagination of romantically 
minded cub reporters. And it annoyed 
him to find that in spite of his logic, 
some rebellious portion of his mind 
clung blindly to a conviction that the 
Vicious Circle—as young Alec [*raser 
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of the Tribune had dubbed it, really ex- 
jsted, and that men stood high in its 
councils who were higher still in the 
employ of the city. A pride of intel- 
lect constrained him, however, to dis- 
play the skepticism he felt suited to 
the circumstances. 

“You surely don’t believe in that ab- 
surd idea, major! On it’s face, the 
thing’s incredible—a secret order among 
thieves and cutthroats! Why, there’d 
be a scramble from every meeting to see 
who could get to the district attorney 
first. I don’t know much about Pitt- 
land politics, but I do know that crim- 
inals can’t get together or stay together. 
If they could there’d be no room for 
anybody else in the world. Even now 
the police are under all the disadvan- 
tage conceivable. The one thing that 
lets them hold their own is the universal 
criminal propensity for betrayal.” 

Doctor Roscoe smiled. ‘And the ex- 
ception proves the best of rules, Single- 
ton. You can’t evade the Camorra, the 
Ku-Klux, the Molly Maguires—there 
are circumstances and conditions in 
which certain types of criminals will 
work together very effectively. In fact, 
some of the most interesting phenomena 
in my line concern the peculiar mass 
psychology which manifests itself in 
such enterprises. It is always to be 
observed that a movement of this sort, 
beginning often with high-sounding 
principles and purposes, speedily has 
the effect of destroying the individual 
conscience—to use a loose, lay word— 
and combining the collective impulse to- 
ward cruelty or greed or fear. Instead 
of striking an average between con- 
ficting qualities, as happens in the in- 
dividual, such organizations quickly de- 
generate to the level of the lowest im- 
pulse in the lowest member. And from 
what I have heard of this alleged soci- 
ety of yours, it not only exists, but is 
still in the process of degeneration. That 
is, there are probably some members in 
it who still maintain a grip on their 
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original purpose—who are still drug- 
ging their consciences with the idea that 
it is right to connive at wrong in order 
that good may come. No, major, I’m 
inclined to believe in your Vicious Cir- 
cle ” he chuckled. ‘Only a doctor 
gets the full flavor of that beautiful 
title. It has a meaning of its own in 
our jargon, you know.” 

The major wagged his head and 
tugged again at the mustache. ‘Well, 
I’m sufficiently convinced, myself, to 
think it best to keep away from the 
police, for the present, at least. Espe- 
cially as I have a rather neat little 
scheme of my own which I’m keen to 
try on my sporting friend out there. 
I'd been intending to test it out to-night, 
in fact. It didn’t occur to me to look 
for him before his usual calling hour. 
If you like, I’d be glad of your com- 
pany after the ladies leave us. It will 
be rather good fun, at the least of it.” 
He stiffened. “And now, gentlemen, 
I’m afraid we’ve overstayed our time. 
And I’m sure that you both will be as 
anxious as I am to exchange this un- 
pleasant affair for the charming society 
which waits for us in the drawing- 
room.” 

As he followed the erect and strutting 
figure into the formal room Peter Sin- 
gleton found himself smiling tolerantly 
at the major’s lovable weakness for the 
sounding speech of the Victorian day 
in which he had learned the English 
tongue. 





CHAPTER II. 
A SCIENTIFIC PITFALL. 


INGLETON’S acquaintance with 
Major Rufus Colquhoun dated 
back to the time of that officer’s volun- 
tary retirement from the military estab- 
lishment of the United States. The ma- 
jor was a remote connection and close 
acquaintance of the Hobart family, and 
through his friendship with Jane, Sin- 
gleton had come to know a great deal 
about him. The irascible gentleman in- 
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terested and amused him—a man so 
constituted that unless he smelled pow- 
der burning about him he was obliged 
to create for himself a congenial atmos- 
phere of strife. 

He was perpetually engaged in acri- 
monious disagreement through military 
channels, with his superiors in the serv- 
ice, and the history of these miniature 
wars were his principal themes of con- 
versation while he still wore the uni- 
form, with the style of which dress, in- 
cidentally, he was most bitterly discon- 
tented. The long interval of peace after 
the suppression of the revolt in the 
Philippines, led to so many of these de- 
partmental disputes that the major 
finally found himself in sharp disagree- 
ment with the secretary of war, and:re- 
tired slightly in advance of an invita- 
tion to do so from that rather long- 
suffering cabineteer. 

Settled as a civilian in the lakeside 
city of Pittland, the major gave free 
rein to his warlike instincts, attacking 
with his characteristic vigor every real 
abuse he discovered and not a few 
which he chiefly imagined. He en- 
meshed himself within a year, in a web 
of litigation, offensive and defensive, 
which required nearly all the time of 
one of Pittland’s cleverest young attor- 
neys—one Vincent Farrell, whose Celtic 
proclivities inclined him to take a 
warmly sympathetic view of the major’s 


delight in a legal Donnybrook. 





Peter Singleton knew Farrell pro- 
fessionally and personally, and disap- 


proved of him in both capacities. As a 
lawyer Farrell was brilliant and un- 
scrupulous, given to seeking the devious 
advantage, to choosing by preference the 
course which carried him closest to the 
wind. As aman he was far too broad 


in his moral code to please Singleton’s 
old-fashioned views of conduct. There 
were ugly whispers about Vin Farrell, 
and some of them rose to a key dis- 
tinctly audible. 
strictest of disciplinarians in his con- 


‘he major, himself the 
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cept of correct behavior, stubbornly de- 
nied these rumors and stanchly stood by 
his counselor. 

Singleton’s deepest objection to the 
curious alliance between the two arose 
from the presence of Sheila in her fa- 
ther’s household. She was, at a glance, 
one of those women who keep alive 
the old idea of feminine frailty—the 
type of acquiescent, yielding woman 
very likely to appear in the family of 
such a man as Major Colquhoun. From 
her cradle any hint of  self-assertion 
must have been sternly and quickly re- 
pressed. She did as she was told, and 
a natural pliancy was inevitably exag- 
gerated by the relentless dominance of 
her father. At twenty-two Sheila was 
lovely, in the pale, ineffectual fashion 
which was the poetic ideal of two or 
three generations ago. She carried her 


tall, slender figure with a graceful 
droop of neck and shoulder. Her eyes 
swam in a misty blue appeal, like those 
of a timid child, and her voice held 
always a certain plea for protection. 
A girl of her type, flung constantly 
into the society of a man frankly and 
cynically predatory in his attitude to- 
ward the sex, offered possibilities in 
which Singleton foresaw catastrophic 
complications. He could see that even 
his own casual presence dominated het 
to a degree; he watched her chameleon 
self-adaptation to the major’s bluster or 





the toothful, fawing servility of the 
black chauffeur, who rejoiced in the pr 
And, 

: } 74 
on occasion, he had seen the blood it 
t the mere 


triotic appellation of IX. Pluribus. 
ow 
into her cheek and throat a 
entrance of black-eyed and black-browed 
Vincent Farrell. 

The other member of the household, 
the major’s spinster sister, contributed 
to the elimination of whatever } 
individuality Sheila might have ds 
played. Her incessant self-pity, her 
ls for serv- 
< ; ee all helped, 
ice, her perpetual selfishness, all heipee 
Singleton saw, to reduce the girl to4 
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mere echo of the stronger characters 
about her, a creature who responded like 
a musical instrument to the touch of 
any player, but stood mute when left to 
herselt. 

He approved of Jane Hobart’s persist- 
ent and rather puzzling affection for 
Sheila. Somehow it pleased him, with- 
out knowing why, to watch the effect of 
the weaker woman on the stronger one, 
and his common sense told him, too, that 
Jane Hobart’s wholesome influence was 
the best imaginable corrective for the 
atmosphere in which Sheila lived. 

Jane’s frequent visits to the major’s 
great, cheerful house above the lake 
brought him there naturally and on 
terms almost as intimate as her own. 
Dalton, where he practiced law and 
where Jane’s father and brother man- 
aged the principal bank, was only forty 
miles to the south, and business took 
him to the larger city once or twice a 
week. It was easy to make this an ex- 
cuse for a visit to the Colquhoun place, 
and he fell into the habit of arranging 
to see Jane there instead of at her own 
home. 

Doctor Park Roscoe’s presence in the 
household affected him in two distinct 
ways. He did not like Roscoe, but be- 
low the irritation inspired by the man’s 
manner and appearance, he felt distinctly 
acertain honesty which reconciled him 
to the plainly visible phenomenon of the 
doctor’s interest in Sheila Colquhoun. 
Discussing this with Jane Hobart, as 
newly affianced people inevitably talk 
over the mirrored reflection of their 
own romance in the lives of those about 
them, he found her reasurringly of his 
own opinion. Admitting the exasper- 
ating quality of Roscoe’s complete and 
superior detachment, she asserted stoutly 
that he would be the ideal mate for her 
Inend—able to stimulate rather than 
dominate, sufficiently aloof to be patient, 
and yet sufficiently human to give the 
girl the affection of which she stood 
mainly in need. 


Agreed on this, they both did what 
they could to further the nascent at- 
tachment, although again and again Sin- 
gleton found himself rebelling at the 
doctor’s attitude and almost repenting 
his share in the affair. 

Park Roscoe was a Pittland boy, in 
the beginning. He had gone East to 
study medicine and acquired a rather 
trying perspective of his birthplace, irri- 
tating in exact proportion to its justice, 
Instead of coming home and hanging 
out a decent shingle, settling down to 
spend the rest of his days in prescrib- 
ing for imaginary maladies, for chronic 
and well-earned indigestion masquerad- 
ing as “nervous prostration’”—a condi- 
tion as purely fictitious as the ever- 
useful brain fever of the mid-Victorian 
novel—he had entered the State hospi- 
tal service and, to the high disgust of 
his friends and family, settled inglori- 
ously into the routine career of a polit- 
ical employee. To Singleton, as to 
nearly everybody else, the service of the 
State, for a medical man, connoted in- 
dolence or incompetency, or both. He 
would have distrusted Roscoe more 
deeply if he had not known that the man 
possessed a private inceme which would 
have spared him any need for self-sup- 
port. As it was, he regarded Roscoe’s 
choice of career as a mere eccentricity, 
rather morbid and revolting. 

He knew nothing of the sheer devo- 
tion which the care of the insane de- 
mands, of the infinite patience without 
which no man can even endure it, much 
less render useful service to the stricken- 
minded wards of the community. He 
never dreamed of the ceaseless study 
which saps the whole, little leisure of 
a State hospital physician, of the dan- 
ger, ever present and ever deadly, which 
such men come to face without even a 
recognition of its personal menace to 
them. He had never heard of men killed 
in the routine of their duty, of doctors 
and attendants who climbed a hundred 
feet up the vertical ladder of a brick 
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chimney stack and fetched down a pa- 
tient who had somehow stolen a butcher 
knife and carried it with him to the top 
of the stack to make sure that a suicidal 
intention should not be interfered with. 
He did not guess that this attitude of 
his and of the rest of the community 
was only one of the sacrifices which the 
service exacts of those who give them- 
selves to it. To him Park Roscoe was 
only a rather indolent man of thirty-five 
or so, who didn’t have to hustle for a 
living, and had shown the rather un- 
pleasant and erratic taste to spend his 
time observing lunatics. 

But as a choice between evils, he was 
quite prepared to applaud the prospec- 
tive romance between this man and 
Sheila Colquhoun. Roscoe would be 
good to her, Singleton thought, chiefly 
because he would regard anything else 
as too tiresome. He would control her, 
when she needed it, by virtue of his ex- 
asperting calm, but except when she did 
require it he would let her develop 





whatever capacity for self-assertion she 
possessed. On these grounds Single- 
ton stood by and lent what help he 
could to Roscoe’s enterprise. The doc- 
tor’s leave had forwarded affairs con- 
siderably, and Peter Singleton and 
Jane Hobart were optimistic about the 
result. 

As the three men came into the broad, 
cheerful room where the two girls lis- 
tened more or less patiently to Miss 
Colquhoun’s detailed description of her 
latest neuralgia, the incongruity of it all 
camé home to Singleton with sudden 
orce. The major, a fighter by every 
nstinet, snorting at the mere thought of 
he fray, going laboriously out of his 
way to provoke trouble with men who 


topped at nothing, entangled now in a 
political death grapple with the worst 
and most sinister elements in his rather 
wicked community, and this girl, inade- 
quate, soft, a helpless bit of human 
driftwood, involuntarily sharing his per- 
ils and their consequences! He had a 
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quick, strong hope that Roscoe would 
manage to finish the job before his leave 
ended, and get her safely out of this 
impossible and grotesque environment, 
Even a lunatic asylum seemed a haven 
of peaceful refuge compared to the 
ambient in which the bellicose major 
would live out whatever balance was 
left him in the bank of days and years, 
The conversation, consciously avoid- 
ing the episode of the mysterious bullet, 
veered, as conversations will, to a kin- 
dred topic. Debarred from discussing 
the immediate affair, Singleton and the 














major, and even Doctor Park Roscoe, 
seemingly drifted straight to the curi- 
ous adventure of The Crooked Wire, in 
which Jane Hobart and Peter Single- 
ton had been chiefly concerned. The : 
papers had made much of its striking 
circumstances, and all of them had 1 
stressed, as newspapers love to do, the t 
part which Jane Hobart had played in 
unraveling that knotted mystery. e 
As all the world knows, one Enoch C 
Morrow, after submitting for years to y 
the extortions of a crippled blackmailer, { a 
known vaguely to police and under- tl 
world as The Crooked Wire, had hit p 
upon the unusual device of masquerad- te 
ing as that criminal himself, and, when te 
the real Tascal had been attracted to the he 
scene he had chosen for his little drama, ke 
had coolly killed him and resumed his T 
own identity, leaving the littie drowsy 
town of Dalton convinced that it was ro 
Enoch Morrow who had been shot by at 
ome one closely in his confidence. Sus- alt 
picion had pointed far too straightly for en 
comfort at Peter Singleton, Morrows int 
only acquaintance in the town. And, rer 
although only Jane and Peter knew tt, ten 
a more convincing chain of evidence had om 
seemed to lead toward Jane’s own me 
brother. How far the superficial aspect ‘ 
of the case might have involved Sin- of 
gleton in danger of his life no one can fee 


say. Jane Hobart found the elusive si 

; : pre in 
truth and demonstrated the soundness of 
cul 


her logic, by the simple and charactet- 















istically feminine process of beginning 
at the end and reasoning back to the 
beginning. 

“You see,” she said, as the major 
again referred to her achievement, de- 
scribing it as he loved to do as a piece 
of superhuman intelligence, “I knew 
that Peter hadn’t done it. That was 
where I had the advantage over every- 
body else except Peter himself, of 
course. The rest had to waste their time 
weighing the probabilities of his being 
guilty. I didn’t. I knew it must have 
been somebody else.” 

The doctor’s drawling voice cut in, 
his tone oddly provocative to Singleton’s 
adoring soul. 

“You knew, you say? You had an 
alibi for him, or something of that sort, 
then? Some private knowledge which 
made it impossible for him to have com- 
mitted the crime?” 

“Yes!” Jane laughed softly, and her 
eyes warmed into the glow which Peter 
Singleton loved. “I knew Peter. That 
was all. The fact that he was within 
a few yards of the murder, and that 
there was direct evidence tending to 
prove that he had done it, didn’t mat- 
ter a bit, to me. It wouldn’t have mat- 
tered if a hundred credible witnesses 
had sworn they saw him do it. I’d have 
known better. Because I knew him. 
That was all.” 

Singleton watched the doctor nar- 
rowly, alert for offense. He expected 
at least a restrained sneer. Roscoe had 
already displayed a cynical want of ven- 
eration for such traditions as feminine 
intuition. But the psychiatrist’s face 
revealed no emotion whatever. He lis- 
tened silently and without a flicker of 
amusement or agreement, as if the topic 
merely failed to interest him. 

The major, however, exploded in one 
of his oratorical flights. He referred 
feelingly to the superiority of a woman’s 
simple faith over any quantity of mas- 
culine evidence of fact, to the glory 
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and majesty of a woman’s trust, ringing 
the changes on certain weary phrases 
until even Singleton found it hard to 
sit still and look suitably in accord with 
these conventional sentiments. Roscoe 
was prodded into speech, after certain 
uneasy wriggling motions in his chair. 

“With all respect, major, if it were 
my own case I think I’d have a leaning 
toward the facts. I have to deal pro- 
fessionally with too many feminine in- 
tuitions to have very much faith in their 
inevitable accuracy.” He chuckled. “I 
have one patient whose only visible de- 
parture from the normal is her supreme 
and unshakable conviction that she is the 
only woman ever rightfully elected to 
the Presidency., On that point she is 
unanswerable. She knows it, you see.” 

Singleton started. It seemed to him 
that the illustration amounted to a re- 
flection on Jane Hobart’s sanity. But 
Roscoe anticipated his outburst. 

“Miss Hobart was demonstrably right 
in this belief of hers. But that proves 
just that, and no more. If Singleton 
had happened to be an object of dislike 
she would have been even more apt to 
‘know’ that he was guilty. If he had 
been Farrell, for instance 

He stopped, glancing deliberately at 
Jane, as if to give her an opening. She 
sprang at it artlessly. 

“Tf he had been Vincent Farrell I 
should have known him for Vincent 
Farrell,” she said sharply. ‘And that 
would have been a very, very different 
thing from knowing him as Peter Sin- 
gleton.” 

Roscoe lifted his shoulders half an 
inch. “You see? Knowing Farrell for 
whatever he is, doesn’t mean that he’s 
ever committed larceny or misprision 
of treason. That is a question of brutal 
fact and by no means of opinion, good 
or bad. I’m afraid I’m a hardened skep- 
tic, Miss Hobart. You knew Singleton 
was innocent, and it was lucky for him 
—in more senses than one—that you 
did. But it didn’t make him innocent, 
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or preclude the possibility of his being 
guilty.” 

The major sputtered, but Roscoe, 
extraordinarily loquacious, went on 
smoothly : 

“If it had been Farrell, instead of Sin- 
vieton——” 

“Then I wouldn’t have known 
whether he had done it or not, but I 
would have known that he was capable 
cf it, just as I knew that Peter wasn’t.” 

Jane’s eyes glowed a little more 
warmly. The doctor nodded. 

“There I am absolutely agreed. I was 
quarreling only with your confusion of 
fact and belief in the one case. You 
distinguish nicely between them in the 
other.” 

The major steerec the talk away be- 
fore Singleton’s deliberate mental proc- 
esses had formulated a speech on thé 
topic. The argument left him less 
fricndly than ever toward the bored and 
aloof Roscoe. He had a hazed idea that 


Roscoe’s distinction meant to imply that 





he was sung as capable of a cowardly 
murder as tybody else—as Vincent 
Farrell, for instance; but he could not 


find words in which-to phrase a dis- 


claimer of the imputation. And some- 
thing else distracted his attention, in any 
ise 
“You seem to have agreed on poor 


Farrell as a eadful example,” said 


1 . “ 


} 71iAr T ¢ Faliqur ; 
the major. I like the fellow im-, 
; 


mensely, and he’s been no end of use to 
me in Echting these miserabl 
here in Pittland. I don’t see why you 
1 seem to regard him as capable of 
arson and barratry. 
‘IT don’t!” : 
Sheila Colquhoun interjected herself 
to the talk with a surprising effect of 


conviction. The speech startled Single 


t he had never heard that tone of 
positive and almost militant assertion 
irom her, and he stared blank ly at her 


changed countenance, flushed an 
fiant, and yet all the more indicative 


of her essential want of for A weak 


and pliant personality never seems s9 
wholly ineffectual as when it presents a 
counterfeit stubbornness; the obstinacy 
of the rabbit and the sheep only accen- 


tuate their normal and dominant char-. 


acteristics. 

“Vincent Farreil’s no more capable of 
crime than Peter,” declared Sheila, her 
voice rising almost hysterically, “I 
won’t stand it. You all talk about him 
as if—as if——” 

The moment of strength 
panic-stricken reversion to her wonted 
self. She glanced about as if terrified 

find all eyes centered on her. Jane, 
instantly sympathetic, managed to cover 
the tension by a warm assent, which 
singleton recognized as wholly disin- 
senuous. His own eyes strayed to Ros- 
coe, and what it saw startled him again. 
Just as Shelia had suddenly revealed a 
totally unexpected flash of character, so 
Park Roscoe betrayed a glint of normal 
human emotion. 

His usual half smile had \ 
His lips, given to fixed expression of 
detached and mild amusement, were 
pre ssed straightly together, and the cor- 
sighing : eyelid s had closed, impart- 
ing t ; face a look: of such concen- 
naied n see that Singleton, 1 
overbrilliant at the interpretation of 


-_— expression, had almost the same 
consciousness of detestation and even 
na that 2 venomous and spiteful sp¢ 
would <i given him. Oddly enou 
he liked Roscoe better for the display 
of an honest and elemental en )1 


Also, it struck him with a sudden, 


dismayit g force that Sheila had | : 
fully demonstrated Roscoe’s contention. 
He hard on the heei yf the lebate, 
was ta ble evice hat fe 
tuition was fallible Phe wa 0 
doubt whateve1 about Vincent | ell’s 
character, and yet Sheila stood ready to 
defend him at the price of a hideous vio- 
lence to her natural nonresistance. 

vr: 1 © aecls dise 


Miss Colquhoun, o 
turbed at Sheila’s outbur 




















transparent excuse for signaling the mo- 
ment of retirement. Her neuralgia re- 
turned at the providential instant, it 
seemed. The law of the household for- 
bade either of the younger women to 
remain behind. They left the three men 
to an uneasy instant of constraint. 

The major broke the silence half apol- 
ogetically. “I was rather glad Sheila 
spoke up as she did,” he said awkwardly. 
“I was feeling slightly ashamed of let- 
ting you abuse young Farrell. There’s 
no harm in him, and he’s infernally use- 
ful to me, too.” 

Roscoe shrugged. ‘“Conceding his 
usefulness, I still admit that I don’t like 
him. He’s a type with which I have 
too much acquaintance. Men like him, 
moral imbeciles, are as safe as so many 
rattlesnakes. My idea of the proper 
treatment for his complaint would be a 
neat experiment in toxicology. We 
could use a lot of such animals in our 
laboratory work.” He chuckled, but 
below the surface of his mirth, Single- 
ton sensed, half consciously, a real and 
deadly earnestness. 

“I’ve often wished we could test out 
poisons on people who would be better 
dead,” continued Roscoe. “Some of 
them fascinate me oddly, because, for 
some reason or other, no scientific mur- 
derer ever seems to use them. Com- 
monplace poisons like cyanide or 
strychnine or arsenic evidently satisfy 
the usual amaterfr Borgia. But a drug 
like nitroglycerin, for instance, is so 
rarely employed that we’ve never even 
determined exactly what a lethal dose 
would be. It’s queer, too, for it’s fairly 
casy to come by. Every druggist sells 
t, every doctor carries it in his hypo- 
dermic case, every competent yeggman 
knows and uses it, and even knows how 
0 make it. Why, miners and safe- 
blowers test its quality by rubbing a drop 
on their temples. If it produces flushing 
and dizziness and headache, it’s active. 
And yet nobody ever seems to kill with 
it, except as an explosive, of course.” 
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His professional interest had carried 
him away from the thought of Vincent 
Farrell. Singleton, a little revolted at 
the cold-blooded suggestion, sympa- 
thized, nevertheless, with the essential 
idea. A man like Vincent Farrell, ut- 
terly free from the restraints of con- 
science which govern and inhibit nor- 
mal men, was far more dangerous at 
large than a raving maniac or a subtle 
lawbreaker. That such a man had the 
run of Major Colquhoun’s house, was 
able to meet the major’s docile and plas- 
tic daughter often enough and intimately 
enough to inspire her with a belief in 
him, was curiously abhorrent. Ros- 
coe’s figure of speech recurred to the 
lawyer. A rattlesnake. Farrel was like 
that—incapable of responding to any 
stimulus except those of his,own desires, 
a creature who must be exterminated 
or avoided under penalty of certain and 
definite danger. 

The major came to his feet, betray- 
ing, Singleton thought, a certain un- 
easiness. 

“T had no idea you were so blood- 
thirsty, doctor. But since you feel that 
way, perhaps we can give you an out- 
let a trifle less bizarre. We mustn’t 
forget our friend with the inaccurate 
aim. I’ll show you my little scheme for 
giving him a warm reception if he calls 
again to-night.” 

He led the way to his gun room, a 
small chamber surrounded by glass- 
fronted cabinets in which racks of 
weapons stood at attention. He selected 
a formidable affair which Singleton 
knew had done duty against big game 
in Africa, a brutal piece of portable 
artillery rather than a small arm. 

“This ought to give him something 
to think about if I can get a fair bead 
on him,” said the major, fondling the 
weapon affectionately. 

Singleton had a curious sense of re- 
pulsion. Using an elephant rifle against 
a man somehow affronted his instincts. 
He was seeking words in which to ven- 
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ture an objection, when the doctor an- 
ticipated him. . 

“Somehow that doesn’t look like good 
Sportsmanship, major,” he drawled. 
“And if you really want to make a snap- 
shot at the flash, as I suppose you mean 
to try to do, wouldn't it be better to 
choose a light gun? I seem to remember 
that these heavy pieces aren’t particu- 
larly conducive to nice shooting.” 

The major’s facial expression 
changed oddly. He held the ponderous 
gun, running his fingers over its lock 
and looking down at it intently, as if 
reluctant to surrender his plan of turn- 
ing it on a human target. But Single- 
ton saw, with an unreasonable relief, 
that the doctor’s suggestion had carried 
weight. The major replaced the ele- 
phant gun and selected a light, work- 
manlike repeating rifle of small caliber, 
which he balanced lovingly. 

“You’re quite right. If I could see 
the fellow, the express would be better, 
because I fully mean to stop him; but 
for trick shooting this will be more re- 
liable, and a twenty-two will stop pretty 
well at short ranges, anyway. We'll 
have to risk his carrying the bullet away 
in him. I'll show you how I’ve worked 
out the plot.” 

He turned impatiently as E. Pluribus 
Wilberforce presented his chocolate fea- 
tures and shining puttees in the door- 
way. 

“Well, Pluribus?” He was clearly 
annoyed at the interruption. 

The chauffeur wriggled and grinned 
in the embarrassed and appeasing style 
he invariably displayed toward his em- 
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ployer 

“Mistah Scooby done come, majah. 
He out in ma garage. Say he ain’t com- 
in’ no closuh, nohow.” 


Singleton saw the major’s expression 
change again. 
ness was visible in his eyes. 
pleased and a little excited. 
down the rifle and turned. 


A kind of furtive eager- 
He seemed 


He laid 
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“Excuse me for a few minutes, gen- 
tlemen—this is really important. T[’ye 
been trying for six months to get hold 
of this man Scooby. He’s one of the 
ring which controls the colored gam- 
bling houses, and I’ve had reason to hope 
that he might prove the weak point. 
Pluribus has been trying to round him 
up for me. Will he talk, do you think, 
Pluribus ?” 

“Reckon talkin’ is what he ain't go- 
in’ do nothin’ elise but,” said Pluribus, 
with another complicated contortion of 
arms and legs. “Reckon he done come 
out heah wif’ postively loquacitous in- 
tentions, gentim’n. Yassuh, majah, 
Mistah Scooby ’pear to me like he aimin’ 
to make a speech.” 

The major bustled off with the shin- 
ing greaves of FE. Pluribus twinkling 
behind him. Doctor Roscoe chuckled 
deliberately, with a slow glance at Sin- 
gleton. 

“That hippopotamus cannon gave me 
a distinct shiver. Silly, how we cling 
to our taboos, isn’t it? He’s planning 
self-defense against a slinking coward, 
and you and [ are both convinced that 
it’s bad sportsmanship to shoot an ounce 
bullet into that sort of vermin, but per- 
fectly legitimate and ethical to drill him 
with a twenty-two!” He wagged his 
head. “I’m not altogether reconciled to 
that,” he went on. “For one thing, 
snap-shooting in the dark is rather pro- 
miscuous business. I think, if you 
agree with me, we'll take steps to reduce 
the mortality percentages a little. Do 
you mind ?” 

“T don’t understand,” said Singleton, 
puzzled. ‘“What’s your idea ?”’ 

“It’s quite simple. I'll reduce the 
charge in the cartridge to a fairly safe 
power, so that the chances of a fatal 
wound would be practically negligible. 
When you're dealing with a murderer 
like this, who may be hired for the job, 
or who may be merely one of the para- 
noice type, it’s not a bad scheme to take 
him alive if it can be managed. He'll 
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be apt to talk if I can deal with him— 
professionally.” 

Again Singleton had a stabbing real- 
ization that this spare, quiet man would 
make a dangerous enemy. The glint of 
his very white teeth in his rather sallow 
face conveyed the impression of re- 
strained and premeditated ferocity. He 
had coolly suggested a torturous end for 
a man he disliked. Now, clearly, he 
contemplated some cold-blooded labora- 
tory form of third degree. A kind of 
compassion for the prowling assassin 


stirred in Singleton. Very deep in the 
human cosmos roots the awe of the 
medicine man. The doctor of to-day 
inherits some feeble but persistent 


tree 
toric for- 
was the first 


traces of the veneration which 
dwellers paid to his prehis 
bears—to the doctor who 
priest, the first’magician, the first traf- 
ficker with evil spirits. 
as he quivered under a faint, crinkling 


an i. as 
Lo singleton, 





tingle along his scalp and spine, Park 
Roscoe represented a dealer in the 
mystic and uncanny unrealitics—a be- 
ing more familiar with unseen and 


nameles 
the air 
“If you mean to give 


wound he'll get away, anyway,” he ob- 
jected mechanically, “supposing that the 
major can hit him at all, which 

Koscoe grinned. “The maj 


him, I think. He’s got 
his sleeve 
he’s plat 
That’s why I switched 


that hor 





vitzer he intendec 


ought to understand my motive, as a 
lawyer. We may have to pro if- 
defense for him, you and I. I'll leave 
it to ir imagination as to whether it 
would be easier to do that with a corpu 
delicti scattered over the shrubbery by 
that fe two-centimeter affair than if 
we have a dead jackal neatly drilled with 
a tars nt to do 


tifle. See? But I want 
better still. Ju hi 
after. Watch this.” 


2D ps 
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His lIqng, sensitive surgeon’? fingers 
fiddled with the gun, ejecting the car- 
tridge which lay jn the breeth. “No.” 
He scowled and shook his head. “Have 
to empty the whole magazine.” 
pumped the gun until eight cartridges 
had beer Seven of tl 
slipped into his pocket. The other he 
fixed in the small vise of the 
workbench and, with a pair of p 


ejecte i, 





from the rack before it, worrie 
bullet. He proceeded to carve a small 
eereiag ae oa ¢ 1 of Ae Hate si. 37 
circular orifice in the end of this, while 
ared at him, still half in the 
grip of the age-old awe of the magician. 
He had a childish to wonder 
what manner of spell w 


Singleton 


impulse 


as being c on 





these prosaic leaden messengers of 
death. As if in answer to his question, 
Roscoe spoke. 
inp See , it a 
A fiftieth of a grain of hyoscine in 
this, and a puncture will do the rest,” 


1 


tail 
he said. “I'll suarantee your man won’t 


carry this bullet very far, Singleton 

\gain Singleton had a shock of repul- 
sion. Killing an enemy in fair fight was 
perfectly understandable. Siri x him 
down at a distance with some deadly 
drug, smacked not only of cowardi : 
but of something worse. He drew ba 
his instine revolted by the docto1 
smiling savagery. Roscoe read h 
thought. 

“On, t i Don’t t I - 
cine won’t kill him unless h¢ 1 for 
killing an it'll 1 1 al- 
most instanily, but that’ yout all. You 
see I’m really givit him more cl 
than the major uld. This will let 
int iew our friend under” viled 

bi Pimaen’ il, ( micl y | = 
vorable circumstances.’ He ch 

In all mod Singleton, [ll 
if he won't for me, he t 

ody i 
ore re da ( 

1S again r¢ > siug- 
‘ on of tl f H | Ros- 
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containing a hypodermic syringe and an 
array of similar vials. He shook out 
two tiny circular tablets, harmless-look- 
ing things of yellow-white, and fitted 
them into the hollowed bullet, tamping 
them home with a minute wisp of ab- 
sorbent cotton. Then, after removing 
a fair half of the powder from the 
cartridge and filling the space with more 
cotton, the bullet was refitted in place 
and the cartridge returned to the maga- 
zine. 

“Don’t say anything to the major,” 
cautioned Roscoe sharply as_ steps 
sounded in the distance. “He probably 
wouldn’t approve. He’s got all the mili- 
tary taboos in fine working order. I 
couldn’t make him see that this is better 
all around.” 

Before Singleton could answer the 
major was with them, his face wearing 
an expression of sublimated triumph. 

“Just what I wanted,” he declared. 
“This fellow Scooby has turned on his 
accomplices and is ready to give me the 
whole ugly story. I'll break the policy 
ring within ten days and send the whole 
crew to the rock piles. I'll show them 
they've got a fighter to face this time!” 

“That’s fairly evident.” 

Roscoe paid the compliment so cas- 
ually that it lacked effect. It might al- 
most have been a subtle offense in any 
other man. 

The major took it properly, however. 
“Thank you, doctor.” He bowed stiffly, 
as he invariably did in response to a 
tribute. “Now, if you’re ready, I'll 
show you what I’ve done.” 

He opened a drawer and produced a 
home-made device consisting of an am- 
ber cigar holder and a long section of 
rubber tubing fitted together. He tied 
the holder carefully to the end of a six- 
foot piece of stiff bamboo and led the 
tube along the side of this rod, binding 
it lightly at intervals. From his cigar 
case he chose a small panatela and 
wedged it tightly into the amber mouth- 
piece. Setting his lips to the end of the 
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rubber tube he directed Singleton to 
apply a match to the tobacco, which 
ignited as readily as though the major’s 
lips were at the other end of the holder, 
instead of two yards away. The doc- 
tor chuckled approvingly, and the ma- 


-jor beamed. 


“One of my men in the Philippines 
invented it,’ he explained. ‘He used 
to bag a hopeful insurrecto almost every 
night. It’s no trick at all if properly 
worked.” 

“But you've got to be a wonderful 
shot,” protested Singleton. 

The major laughed. 

“I’m not exactly a bad one, as it hap- 
pens, but in this case it’s unnecessary. 
You see, by building up side screens in 
front of him, this scout of mine made 
it impossible for his insurrecto friends 
to see the glow of his cigarette unless 
they stood within two narrow-set lines 
of vision. He was, so to speak, at one 
end of a fairly long hallway, and invis- 
ible to anybody in front of him unless 
that man stood at the other end. By 
marking his sights by day and setting 
his rifle so as to cover them, he could 
have got his man with his eyes shut, 
merely pulling the trigger when he 
heard the other fellow’s shot. See it 
now ?” 

“T thought so!” Doctor Roscoe’s 
teeth gleamed. Singleton was again af- 
fected with a sense of bad sportsman- 
ship. He couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
the fellow whose death was thus being 
calmly arranged for, in spite of the fact 
that the man’s own intentions were 
homicidal. He was genuinely rclieved 
to remember that, thanks to Roscoe’s 
device, the results could not be fatal. 

“There’s a deep inset on the porch 
between the two wings,” continued the 
major. “It's my idea to sit inside the 
small breakfast room and smoke this 
cigar at long distance, so that it will 
look to a man in the shrubs as if I were 
sitting in that inset. I’ve already marked 
my sights so that if he sees the cigar 














and shoots at it, he’ll have to do some 
lively traveling to get away. If you'll 
smoke for me, Singleton, I'll do the 
rest, I think.” 

Somewhat against his instincts 
let complied. He sat a litt 
side the door leading off the deep cor- 
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as po the action of one who delii 
erately raises and lowers a cigar to and 
from his lips. Somewhere out of his 
vision the major en his s 
tion with the doctot d_ hocused 
rifle. It was a di tinctly consoling 
flection to realize that the target had 





no more to fear than a temporary 
intoxication. 
thought, but even so he 


£ 4 +a] 
nse of guilt, as one who takes 


of drug 
to the 
tinct 
part in an unworthy stratagem. 
moments dragged. Out beyond 
the wall and the road and the garden 
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CHAPTER III. 
UNDER HYOSCINE. 


At top speed, stumbling blindly 

through the shrubs, and conscious 
of hurrying steps in the path paralleling 
his course, Peter Singleton ran toward 
the outer walk, whence, as nearly as he 
could judge, the sounds of the shot, the 
cry, and the fall had all proceeded. 
‘Swift as he was, Doctor Roscoe out- 
sped him. As he burst through the last 
clump of bushes he saw, dimly sil- 
the n ‘ 


pedestal light, forty or fifty feet away, 


lajor’s 


1 » 

SIOW 
isformed firure of Ros- 
huddle 


path. 


> alert and tra 
‘oe, kneeling beside a distorted 
the gravel of the 
la 


+} 
the last 


prawled on 
his nerves 
age-old 
upon 


few steps, 


e ral 


1 
th 
1 , ~ - 14 Ixr 
ww curiously 


tighteni1 with the 


hrill of the hunter who comes 
| Thousands of 
and his 
1 known the 
felt it, 
‘ ; 
in that instant, as strongly as any one 


of them could have felt it, his 


is stricken quarry. 
years lay between Singleton 
skin-clad forbears who hac 


primitive joy of the kill, but he 
so that 


throat stiffened and a weird, low cry 
escaped him. 
Roscoe glanced up, hi 


“Just a little less enthusi- 


teeth showin 


y 
mirthlessly 


asm, please. There’s nothing to cheer 
about. We've only scratched him—as 





» with the level and restraine 
hic] too well, 
his 


ion for unnecessary noise and 


nurses know 
4 


ll the instinctive abhorrence of 


unbridled emotions evident in his in- 
lect to Singleton felt sud- 
den 1 and awl rd. He 
opp { sf the major, pan lil? 
audibl { dl up 
“Whi What’s that you say, Ros- 
?” His voice came in labored gasp 
but to Singleton’s éar there was a note 


disappointment in it, t 


complaint of the sure shot who has 
missed his bull’s-eye. Again he had a 


queer and atavistic tingle. It was as 
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if man hunting had been a sport of long- 
forgotten days, and, being rediscovered, 
proved to have retained all its old power 
to quicken his pulses and tighten his 
nerves. 

Roscoe seemed to realize all this and 
to accept it with the wearied tolerance 
of one who has risen above the lower 
impulses of his kind and is able to re- 
gard them with amused indifference. 
His teeth flashed again. 

“Just two head-hunters, eh? Well, 
never mind the war dance, at present. 
Help me get Farrell to the house , 

“Farrell!” The name broke from 
Singleton’s lips. “You don’t mean i 

“Postpone it, please. Help me in with 
him. He’s not badly hurt, but e 

“Farrell !” 

Even Singleton was startled at the 
note of the major’s delayed exclama- 
tion. It seemed to explode on his lips. 
Before Roscoe could administer another 
snub the wounded man struggled awk- 
wardly to a sitting position, one hand 
rising to his head. 

“That’s me,” he said thickly. “Wha’s 
happened? Somebody a-shot me, tha’s 
what.” 

There was a querulous, injured plaint 
in his voice, as if he had not tried, for 
the third or fourth time, to kill his 
friend and client from ambush first. 
Singleton’s intuitive dislike of the man 
seized greedily on this want of logic. 
He itched to point out the law on the 
subject of self-defense to this would-be 
murderer who had received a tithe of 
his earned reward and chose to whine 
about it. 

“H’mph!” Roscoe’s ejaculation car- 
ried a queer touch of significance. He 
was in the act of half lifting Farrell 
to his feet, and making hard work of 
it, as the victim lapsed into a stupor 














once more. 
“That’s funny—how could he hear 
that shot? 
him first.” 
Singleton’s mind made a note of the 


The bullet must have hit 
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remark. The discovery that the mysteri- 
ous assailant of the major was the man 
whom he and Roscoe both disliked, and 
whom the major had defended against 
them both only a few minutes before, 
aroused a sort of triumphant malice. 
The major would understand, after this, 
he told himself. Aloud he answered 
Roscoe’s remark. 

“He heard his own shot, of course, 
And he must have been thinking pretty 
hard about shooting, himself,” he said. 
“Doesn’t that explain it?” 


“Good for you, Singleton. I was 
missing the obvious, perhaps.” Roscoe 


let Farrell slide back to the path. “You'll 
have to help me. He’s hit smack on the 
temple, and the flow from the wound 
his ruined my party clothes, blast him!” 

The impersonal tone brought Single- 
ton to his senses at last. He lifted the 
limp shoulders, and Roscoe took the 
feet. In this fashion, followed by the 
major, trumpeting wrathfully, they 
reached the door leading to the study 
—a small, booklined room where the 
major transacted his complicated polit- 
ical affairs. 

In the light Farrell was undeniably a 
ghastly object. It was hard to believe 
that his injury could be superficial, in 
view of his gory face and clothing. 
Singleton, having lowered his share of 
the burden to the leather-covered couch, 
watched the doctor, with a curious mix- 
ture of repulsion and respect, as he pro- 
ceeded to dress the wound, Roscoe 
fetched his pocket instrument case—a 
flat, walletlike affair of pigskin, which, 
when unfolded, displayed a gruesome 
collection of gleaming tools—and 
calmly plunged a few of these imple- 
ments into a bowl of disinfectant he 
seemed to evolve by magic from the 
lavatory cabinet. Meanwhile, uncon- 
scious and relaxed, Farrell sprawled 
on the couch, his countenance touched 
with a frank and revolting confession 
of the animal which Singleton had al- 
ways felt but never seen in him till now. 














In the war paint that covered him, he 
made the lawyer of some savage tribes- 
man smeared with colored clays, closer 
by far to a beast than to a man. 


It was a contrasting picture that he 


saw—Farrell and Roscoe, the one a 
moral, primitive, a magnificent animal 
P 


ated by unleashed appetite 


- the other a mere intellect in 
absolutely subject to the gov- 

f that mind and the will of 
mpetent, emotionless, busied effi 





with his implacably  efficie: 
Singleton had 





another vague 


sense—that of standing as spectator at 
some epic clash of conflicting times and 
ide 


back 
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to the pr 

‘ry of f 
the hall, the tle o 
brics, and a sharp, keen cry in a girl’s 





vol i hirled in time to see Sheil 

Colquhoun in the doorway, pallid, but 
some! touched with the same feeble 
ire id noticed earlier in the evening 











—the cifect of an embattled doe irre- 
istil igeested by her aspect. With 
her, an arm about her shoulders, was 
Jane Hobart, wrapped to the throat in 
a hea dressing gown of some soft, 
thi c, belted and buttoned. In 
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He leaned over Farrell and probed 
at the wound with an instrument like a 
Again Shelia 
the 


deformed pair of scissors. 
burst into and 
command answered her: 


protest, again quiet 


~ Go away. 


Something 


seemed to lift Sheila bod- 
» hall. 


uely at this 


id transfer her to th 
Singleton marveled vag 


minor 


miracle. It did not oceur to him 
that the problem had terrors for a 
man whose days were oad in imposing 


his will on people far less amenable to 
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“Sheila and her aunt,” he compro- 
mised. ‘That old lady is getting on my 
nerves.” 

Roscoe made no answer in words. But 
it seemed to Singleton as if the cruel- 
looking, curved surgical needle was no 
longer the prosaic implement of the 
tailor, but the poised stilleto of the 
blood avenger. It occurred that if he 
had stood in Roscoe’s place he would 
have regretted the merciful bit of deceit 
which had robbed the major’s bullet of 
its power to destroy, and that it would 
be hard indeed for him to proceed with 
the task of saving and healing a man 
who had invited and now doubly earned 
a speedy and sure death. He watched 
Roscoe finish the business with a grow- 
ing sense of admiration, not wholly 
free from repulsion. The man couldn’t 
be quite human, or he’d at least jab that 
needle a little deeper or let the wound 
heal as it pleased. 

Roscoe rinsed his fingers almost dain- 
tily in the bowl of antiseptic solution, 
dried them carefully with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton, and rubbed the tips deli- 
cately together to remove the clinging 
wisps of the cotton. Methodically he 
gathered up the instruments and 
cleansed and dried them. Then, as he 
cleared the orderly litter of gauze and 
cotton from the table, he found the mal- 
treated bullet. 

“Lucky for our Mr. Farrell that this 
was more hyoscine than lead,” he said 
quietly. “I’ven a twenty-two with the 
full charge would have done his busi- 
ness where this one hit.. The bone’s 
no thicker than paper, and there’s an 
artery right on it, so that a fracture 
means a sure cerebral hemorrhage, at 
the least of it.” 

“Why doesn’t he come to?’ asked 


Singleton, ina whisper. “I thought you 
” 





said 


“He'll be in this stupor for several 
hours,” said Roscoe. He lifted an eye- 
lid and examined the pupil beneath it, 
which Singleton noticed was widely di- 
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lated. “The effect of hyoscine is first 
narcotic and then deleriant. I gave him 
enough to get a good reaction. He'll 
be doped for quite a while.” 

“What’s that—what’s that you're say- 
ing?” The major’s question startled 
Singleton, but Roscoe’s eye met his with 
a whimsical glint of resignation. He 
spread his hands appeasingly. 

“Didn’t intend to let you know, sir, 
Just a bit of chemical discipline for your 
rather sanguinary attorney. Lucky for 


-all of us that I took the liberty, isn’t it?” 


He shrugged. “A _ body’s infernally 
awkward anywhere and at any time. It 
would be no end of a nuisance if we had 
to invite in the coroner on this little 
affair.” 

The major’s white mustache stood 
out in sharp relief against his purpled 
face, the pendant tusk more aggres- 
sively mournful than ever. 

“Be good enough to explain fully, if 
you please. I ee 

Roscoe gave him the facts briefly, 
exhibiting the hypodermic case and 
showing the modus operandi of his 
stratagem. 

“I thought you’d rather catch the fel- 
low alive, you see,” he concluded, “and 
this method made it a trifle surer that 
he wouldn’t get away.” 

“Then why not have informed me, 
sir? I do not so much object to what 
you’ve done, as to the secrecy 4 

Roscoe grinned. “I knew you'd ob- 
ject on the grounds of sportsmanship, 
Major Colquhoun. And I very much 
desired to minimize the chances of hav- 
ing to handle a body, for my own sake. 
Besides, I’ve a strong prejudice against 
killing a man I can’t see. If I’d been 
sure that it would be Farrell on the re- 
ceiving end, I’d have felt quite resigned, 
perhaps. But it might have been some 
more or less harmless gunman hired for 
the job and only trying to earn his pay 
honestly. I'd have hated to bump such 
a man off without even a look at him.” 

The major fumed and fizzed, but his 


























“How long will 


wrath lowered fast. 
it be before he recovers consciousness ?” 
he demanded, at length. 

“A few hours, anyway. 
him and look after him, of course. 


i'll stay with 
He'll 

be none the worse for it all—I give you 
my word. And he'll have some inter- 
esting explanations to offer us, no 
doubt. 
His teeth were bared again. Single- 


b 


, 


” 


ton did not like the expression. 

“Oh, of course, it was the wildest 
sort of an accident,” said the major 
quickly. “Poor Farrell had the abom- 
inable luck to get in to the line of fire. 
It’s even on the cards, sir, that he was 
hit in the every act of springing after 
the man fired at me. He’d do 
exactly that, if he saw and heard a shot. 
The fellow’s s! grit clear through, 
and, of course, he’s more or less attached 
tome. I'd find it hard to pardon your 

doctor, if it weren’t for the 
it has been the means of spar- 
frightful remorse I should 
have felt if I 
He tugged heavily at the 


Leaning over Farrell, he drew in an 


who 


sneer 


expedient 
fact that 
ing me the 
had killed my friend.” 


mustache. 








audible breath in sympathetic stvle and 
Vago a! il h acd revt fully. at ] oul 
never have forgiven myself—nev 1, 
sir !”’ 

Singleton caucht the doctor’s eve 1 
read its significance. The construction 
which Majo Colquhi in ch to pla e 
on the night’s event \ lau le 
enough to the major him Ros- 
coe, | nel on. tor the Wher of 
disa th #2. Singleton saw that 
ROS( hared h own cr ( t 
Vin ell had 1e to fin the 
cour of in aft monte 1 Che 
dea d to establish a be | 
the n i yf he; vole nt co pil 
A un i 1 Ir 

“Well ve beén sparred that - 
repro: najor.” Rosco tered 
casual “Farrell won’t be h the 
wor tor tl ( <peri nee when th Pa 
fect of the drug has left him. T’ll siay 
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with him to-night just to be sure that 
there aren’t any complications, You 
might as well turn in, sir.” 

The major seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment, as if reluctant to leave the scene 
of excitement, but Farrell, breathing 
evenly and deeply, while Singleton and 
Roscoe stood beside him, did not prom- 


lightened eye any hint of 


ise to the unenli 

the coming developme: 

gleton was prepared. 
“Very well,” said the major, at last. 

“T find late hours 

I advance in 


early rising is so stronely fixed on me 


its for which Sin- 
, 
more exhausting as 


years, and my habit of 


that I am wnable to repair deficiencies 


in the morniti £ ii you vill promi (a) 
call me in case of need, I shall leave you 


two gentlemen to look after our pa- 


tient.” 


His steps sounded a diminuendo ing, 


the corridor. A door closed audibly. 
Roscoe turned to Singleton. 

“T had to get him out of the way,” he 
whispered aimost apologeticall r “Tt 


1 ] 1 


ould never do to have him listen if 
this fellow talks as I expect him to. 
The 


through, an: 


major’s a soldier through and 
{ the one thing he’d never 


vould be treachery on the part 


of a supposititious friend. If this chap 
hesins to | > out 


the Vicious Cir- 





cc i \ ( vill *s 
no telling what the mi if 
he heard it very least I’d have 
other tro ( ( ise to hat ie, 
tu don’t mind 
“T thou of it myself,” said Singie- 
ton. “TI i or’s too impulsive to be 
a eae ae a aes 7” Ty? 
caim u m4 rove 1w10n like that. its 
better to pl fe.” 
They | d cigarettes and made 
emsei ve omrortai in deep, leather- 
. I 
overed armcha Roscoe, silent at 


t, gradually surrendered to the human 
pulse Wi npi I fh 1 5 un- 
der such conditions. His drawling, level 
voice had 1 note of the sick ro n, 
but below iis even rface Singleton 












detected a genuine interest which was 
almost eagerness. 

“This is going to be enlightening,” he 
said. “If I’m right, and there actually 
is an organization such as the Vicious 
Circle, this fellow would be exactly the 
type to stand high in it. He’s a moral 
—an elemental animal, with none of 
your highly developed taboos on his 
conduct. He is of the type which finds 
a distinct pleasure in carrying out his 
perfectly lawless desires under a clever 
mask of respectability. He has intelli- 
gence of a rather high order, which he 
uses with no more restraint of so-called 
conscience than an ape would experi- 
ence. And, of course, that makes him 
infinitely more efficient in carrying out 
his desires than a normal or more nearly 
normal man would be.” 

“Explain that, please,” put in Single- 
ton. “I should think it would be the 
other way.” 

“No. Conduct, in the normal, civil- 
ized individual, is the result of what 
we called in physics the parallelogram 
of forces. With you or me, for in- 
stance, action is determined by a sort 
of compromise between a desire or a 
number of desires, conscious and other4 
wise, and a complicated set of inhibi- 
tions, fears, taboos, all pulling in differ- 
ent directions. Roughly, it is as if ten 
men had tied ropes to the horns of a bull 
and each sought to drag him in a direc- 
tion different from that chosen by each 
of the others, while the bull himself 
would have his own ideas. The result 
would be that the bull moved in a line 
representing the summation of all the 
forces involved. It wouldn’t be the way 
he wanted to go, or the way any of 
the ten men wanted him to go. Do 
you see?” 

“Yes—I can follow that. But I don’t 
see where a man like Farrell differs so 
much us 

“Just here.” Roscoe’s interest quick- 
ened. “He might be represented by a 
bull broken to saddle, bridled and be- 
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stridden by a single rider, with a very 
definite idea of his destination. That 
isn’t quite the figure, to be sure. Sup- 
pose that the bull and his rider both 
wish to travel’ in the same direction. 
There you have it fairly well. The rider 
would know better than to plunge at 
an eight-strand fence. He’d guide the 
bull toward the gate. But they wouldn’t 
quarrel and hamper each other as the 
ten men would. They’d get somewhere, 
and get there fairly fast. That’s Far- 
rell.” 

Singleton was absorbed by the vivid 
figure. The combination of the splen- 
did brute and the ruthless intelligence 
suggested in Roscoe’s simile was admira- 
bly chosen to represent Vincent Far- 
rell as the young lawyer saw him. He 
shot a quick glance at the form on the 
couch. Even in its helpless stupor, it 
affronted and repelled him. 

“Tf you wanted to murder some- 
body,” pursued Roscoe, “you’d find 
yourself restrained by a dozen different 
and conflicting influences. You'd re- 
member the Mosaic law and fear the 
vengeance of an outraged God. You'd 
think of the State penal code and con- 
sider the act in that light. You’d have 
a social view on the problem, too—its 
effect on your relations with yourself 
and other men. Even if you knew be- 
yond doubt that you couldn’t possibly be 
caught at it, you’d still have a shud- 
dering revulsion at the thought. Now 
you might kill your man in spite of all 
these restraints, but it would demand a 
very much greater primary motive than 
Farrell there would need. Because 
nothing would stop him except the 
physical fear of being caught and pun- 
ished, and his intelligence would con- 
sider only the ways and means of avoid- 
ing that.” 

“He certainly didn’t show very much 
intelligence in this case,” objected Sin- 
gleton. “Of all stupid ways of trying 
to kill a man, he chose about the stupid- 
est I can think of. Shooting in the 
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dark, at a cigar, is silly enough. But 
when you think that it was the third or 
fourth time he’d tried it, it becomes 
simply idiotic. He was bound to ex- 
pect the major to be ready for him, un- 
less he’s so blind as to-——” 

“Two ways around that,” said the 
doctor. ‘“The cleverest people have gaps 
in their mental processes. It’s on rec- 
ord that the wiliest plotters overlook the 
most obvious difficulties in their way, 
often and often. Farrell may have 
merely failed to realize that his earlier 
attempts had forewarned the major. 
That’s one possibility. The other is 
deeper. He would know that the major 
is as capable as he is of drawing an in- 
ference. He would say to himself that 
the major would be convinced that, hav- 
ing failed once, the assassin would never 
dare to try the same method again, and 
therefore would reason that this method 
was the safest one to attempt. That’s 
rather fine drawn, but it doesn’t strain 
the probabilities at all. And there are 
minor explanations, for that matter. 
Farrell may not have made those earlier 
attempts himself. He may have been 
merely impatient with the bungling 
work of some subordinate in his group. 
Or the whole thing may be no more 
than a bluff. It’s quite possjble that they 
merely wanted to frighten the major 
away from this newest crusade of his. 
That’s a commonplace expedient. 
Shoot at a man out of the dark a few 
times, and you may count on weaken- 
ing his nerve very considerably.” 

“Then you really believe that there 
isa Vicious Circle or something of the 
sort, and that Farrell is in it?” 

Singleton was surprised mildly to find 
this skeptically minded man so ready to 
believe in the invisible and unproven. 
For himself he was a little ashamed of 
believing in the Vicious Circle as he 
did, and took pains in speaking of it, to 
avoid confessing this simple-minded 
credulity too frankly. 


Roscoe shrugged. “Oh, yes, I sup- 


pose so,” he said. “At least it’s a com- 
mon thing to find some sort of organ- 
ization in temporary operation at least 
in every city. Rats will unite for self- 
defense, or even, at times, for attack. 
So will grafters and thugs.” 

He nodded and went on. 

“The very existence of graft implies 
the framework of such an organization. 
It takes a good many hands to handle 
hush money, especially the sort of hush 
money the major’s dealing with here in 
Pittland. There’s a common guilt, a 
common greed, and a common danger 
to weld your crooks together, and the 
major’s provided them with a common 
and single enemy. It’s quite simple. 
The thing’s happened over and over 
again. Yes, I think I believe in this 
circle. I admit that I’m influenced by 
the beautiful name to some extent. 
That’s really an ideal description for 
such an outfit. Of course they’d never 
choose it themselves, but even so, it’s 
too pat not to deserve a little belief at 
least.” He chuckled. 

“And Farrell——”’ Singleton was im- 
pressed in spite of himself. 

“Farrell would be sure to gravitate 
into such a group, and he’d be exactly 
the sort of instrument they’d use in get- 
ting behind the major’s guard. I don’t 
think he meant murder, though, to- 
night. It was just bluff. Perhaps the 
idea was to get his own hold on the 
major a bit deeper. That may explain 
his presence, in fact. The major’s al- 
ready convinced that Farrell was hurt 
in trying to run down the real criminal. 
It would help his game, whatever it is, 
to have the normal gratitude which he’d 
get if he came in with a story of hav- 
ing almost caught the rascal himself.” 

Singleton nodded. The conversation 
lagged and ceased. Gradually Single- 
ton slipped into a half doze, barely con- 
scious of Roscoe, motionless and silent 
in his chair, and Farrell, equally still on 
the couch. How long he sat thus he 
did not know. He was startled to wake- 
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fulness by a sudden movement on the 
part of the doctor, who leaned sharply 
toward his patient. Struggling awake 
Singleton saw Farrell’s lips move, and 
heard a different note in his breathing. 
His unprofessional eye could observe 
that the wounded man’s lips were 
parched, and that he endeavored to 
moisten them with a tongue as dry as 
they were. 

He'll talk, now.” Roscoe’s whisper 
came to him. “It’s working out as I 


” 


” 


Farrell’s hand lifted weakly to his 
bandaged head. He began to speak, in- 
—, at first, but with a voice grad- 
ually strengthening, so that a word, here 
and ie might be distinguished; his 
voice was thick and harsh and strained. 
Slowly Singleton gathered what he was 
saying. And the import af that ram- 
bling stream of sp ech chilled him tc 


oa 
horror of stiffened silence. It was in- 


finitely worse than what he had expected 
to hear, the elemental talk of the crude, 


human beast tripped of every veneer 
of usage oud restraint, vile with the in- 
eredible foulness which ts below even 
the level of coarse wit. Farrell’s drug- 
freed self saw nothing funny in what 
his voice was saying. It was as if the 


man talked with some naked other self 
in the screened chambers of his brain. 
The mere manner of his speech would 


to support, for a nor- 
mal man of reasonably de 
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intrusion, Singleton felt his eyes torn 
from their fascinated survey of the man 
on the couch, to the back of the man 
who had spared his life and bound his 
wounds, and who now leaned above him 
in the attitude, at least, of - who 
seeks only to minister and to heal. But 
Singleton’s charmed glance saw ie lift 
and quiver of the shoulder, saw the in- 
voluntary contraction of the long, sen- 
sitive fingers, saw the gathering and 
stiffening of the arms, into the crouched, 
tense gesture of a man who itches to 
kill. 

So far as such a man could surrender 
to any emotion, Singleton sensed rather 
than reasoned that this skeptic and cynic 
loved Sheila Colquhoun. He knew 
vaguely that such men are apt to yield 
o the appeal of the intellectually help- 
ess. He knew that in the _ natural 
scheme which insists on balancing the 
race, on breeding back always toward 
he average and the normal, men like 


4 
t 
1 
i 


Roscoe choose mates like Sheila Colqu- 
houn—the dominant always secking its 
complement in the recessive. And yet 
the riddle of it affronted him. Sheila’s 
mental characteristics were so tnap- 
pealing to his own tastes and desires 
that her prettiness, which came very 


near to beauty itself, left him aggra- 


vated rather than attracted. He could 
hardly understand how Roscoe could 
care for her. But he was very sure in- 
deed that Roscoe did. 

If Farrell‘s rambling tongue had 


‘ed to name Jane Hobart, Singleton 


yuld have throttled him without an 


stant’s hesitation, and with no more 
remorse e was half affronted, half 
razed, that Roscoe had not killed. As 


if in answer to the thought, as Far- 

s thick speech uttered one final and 
incredible offense, Roscoe sprang. The 
was almost too swift for Sin 


‘ton’s eye to folllow it. He seized 


1 ‘ + 1 vat 
both shoulders and shook them, with 


he motion of a terrier who kills a rat. 


nd then, as Singleton’s nerves tigh 























ened in expectation of the kill, he 
slapped one cheek resoundingly with 
the flat of his hand. Futile and feeble 
as the punishment seemed, in relation to 
the crime, Singleton had an unreason- 
ing reaction of pity. It seemed actually 
more brutal to slap a helpless man like 
this than to snap his spine slowly be- 
tween unrelenting fingers. It was like 
watching the gentle savagery of the cat 
who toys with a living mouse. In spite 
of himself Singleton cried out. 

Farrell shook his head, grunted, and 
seemed to achieve an instant of lucidity. 
“Wha’s matter,” he murmured. “That 
you, Roscoe? Awful sleepy.” He 
wriggled over on one side, settled the 
slapped cheek comfortably on his palm, 
and slipped instantly into a sleep which 
Singleton recognized as natural and 
normal. 

Roscoe turned. His face was white, 
and there was a visible gleam of mois- 
ture on his upper lip. He breathed 
quickly, but his voice was even more 
unconcerned than usual, and his teeth 
showed in his fixed and mirthless grin. 

“Usually possible to stop ’em like 
that,” he explained. ‘‘Just a little shock 
does it. Sudden sense stimulation fo- 
cuses mind on environment. Looks 
ugly, but it isn’t. He’s all right, now. 
Sleep like that till morning, probably. 
I'll watch him, though, I guess. You 
can turn in if you like.” 

Singleton saw, beneath the elaborate 
affectation of the casual, only the con- 
centrated ferocity of a man confronted 
with murder almost as a duty to his 
better self. The cool effrontery of the 
suggestion that he leave these two alone 
appalled him. He found even a trace 
of compassion for the sleeping beast on 
the couch, whose only chance of life 
lay in Singleton’s unwilling protection. 
Left alone, with this man who had every 
reason to take his life, Vincent Farrell 
would certainly not see daylight again. 
He was curiously positive of this. The 
conviction lent him an  unwonted 
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finesse, a tact to which, according to 
Jane Hobart, he was naturally a stran- 


ger. 
“No. You turn in, doctor. I'll stay 
with him. You—you’ve done all the 


work, so far. It’s—it’s only fair for me 
to play nurse.” 

For a moment their eyes met. Sin- 
gleton read understanding in Roscoe’s 
steady, amused glance. The doctor 
grinned, shrugged, and surrendered, as 
casually as if he were not yielding a 
design and opportunity to do justice on 
his forefeited captive. 

“All right. That’s kind of you. I 
am a bit fagged, and I—I don’t get much 
joy out of this chap’s society, even 
when he’s asleep. Call me if he wakes 
or if you need me. ’Night.” 

He moved away soundlessly. Single- 
ton, relaxing after the strain, made him- 
self comfortable in one of the deep 
chairs, selected a magazine from the 
prim pile on the table, and settled him- 
self to his night’s vigil. He heard the 
clock strike four, the strokes queerly far 
apart and seeming to come from a re- 
mote and unreal distance. The maga- 
zine sagged to his knees, and he drifted 
luxuriously into a moment of drowsi- 
ness, telling himself that he would only 
yield to the seductive appeal of sleep 
for a second or two. 

He woke to find a slant of early sun 
striking squarely into his eyes, his body 
stiff and chilled. With a start of real- 
ization he sprang up. Farrell lay as he 
had seen him last, his cheek resting on 
his hand, in the enviable contentment of 
sleep. But the face was darkly flushed 
—purple, to Singleton’s shocked gaze— 
and the eyes, no longer quite closed, 
revealed a rim of bloodshot white below 
the lashes. E-ven before Peter Single- 
ton had bounded across to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he knew that Vincent 
Farrell was dead. 

And, in that same instant, he knew 
at whose hands death had found him. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WHICH? 
FTERWARD Peter Singleton won- 
dered at the impulse to which he 
reacted as his mind grasped the grim 
facts. Convinced as he was that Far- 
rell had died at the hands of Park Ros- 





coe, some time between the stroke of 
four and the moment of Singleton’s 


startled awakening, his instant instinct 











“as to summon the murderer to attend 
the victim. The human race has taught 
itself to venerate the medicine man so 


implicitly that even in such circum- 


stances as these it was second nature 
for Singleton to call for the nearest 


doctor, regardless of that doctor’s part 
in the affair. 

Roscoe’s room, like Singleton’s own, 
was in the so-called bachelor wing, im- 
mediately over the study in which the 
tragedy had been enacted. Running to 
the foot of the stairs Singleton called 


hoarsely. The drawling, even voice an- 
swered him without ened re 
coe, fully dressed, but revealing plai 


evidences of a sleepless ae mee ae 
at the head of the stairway, emotion- 
less as ever, his manner seeming to con- 
vey a wordless reproof of Singleton’s 
excitement. 

“What’s wrong, Singleton: 

“T think Farreil’s dead.” Singleton 
whispered now: “Hurry, he’s——” 

“That’s not possible,” said Roscoe, 
moving downward without haste. 


” 
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He moved swiftly, his languid, aloof 
manner dropping like a garment. 

He lifted an eyelid, pressing gently 
on the eyeball. He touched the swollen 
throat and dropped a hand above 
heart. Then, pressing suddenly down- 
ward on the chest, he seemed, 
ton’s excited fancy, to work a | 
and bring the dead to life. For under 
the sudden pressure Farrell’s throat 
emitted a groan—an ugly, blood-c 
followed instantly by a gu 


like a 





sound, 


noise snore as Roscoe 
his hands. 
The doctor straightened an 


businesslike again. 


d turned, 


2a 


“He’s undoubtedly dead,” he said 
evenly. 
“Dead?” Singleton cried. “Why, 
di di vt you hear him groan?” 
“Purely mechanical,” said 
amused. 


how 


Tr) 
1.OSCOE, 
“Tust a test to deter- 


1 1 


long he’s been dead. You 


seeming 
mine 
can’t get that reaction e 
few hours after 
doubt at all about it. 

He moved the disordered coat 
exposing the throat, 
a swelling like an exa 
bite, blistered near the center. 


‘That’s queer,” sat 


xcept within a 
death. There’s no 
See here—— 
collar, 
and Singleton saw 
igeerated mosquito 


=) . 6T.9. 
hOSCOC, its 


{ 
evidently an artifact. H’m. Might al- 
most think somebody’s been ter- 
ine a local anzsthetic by infiltration.” 
He bent lower. “Yes, there seems to be 


a needle puncture a 
He straightened, 

















H ‘You’re mistaking sleep for death.” room. Suddenly tse on saw him 
ly “Come and see, then.” a start, saw a puzzled expression cross 
} urged him eagerly back to the study. his face. Following the direction of his 
4 He watched him narrowly, now, the eyes, Singleton saw the open hy; ler- | 
lf instinct of the lawyer superimposing mic case on the table, an empty vial 
‘ itself on the troubled impulses of the _ beside it. 
man. It was a rooted belief of Single- “That’s queer. That’s my case. Did b 
ton’s that no man can contemplate the I leave it down here?” Roscoe seemed 
} body of his murdered victim without to be talking to himself. Singleton tri 2d . 
{ in some fashion revealing his guilt. But to remember whether he had seen the 
] he was unprepared for the effect of case during his solitary vigil, withou 





Farrell’s empurpled face on Park Ros- success. Roscoe lifted the empty vial, tl 
coe. The doctor was plainly startled. two thirds of its length covered with 

















“a yellow label. He stiffened. “Nitro- 
glycerin,” he said under his breath. 
“That’s it! All the appearances!” 

He brightened for an instant. “There 
were twenty hundredth-grain tablets in 
it last night. That’s interesting—some 
indication of the lethal dose—h’m.” He 
glanced about the room again. “Where’s 
the hype itself, 1 wonder.” 

Singleton helped him search hastily 
about the foor. They found no hypo- 
dermic syringe anywhere. 

“Took it away with him—whoever 
did it,” said Roscoe. “Silly not to take 
the case, too. Well, Singleton, this is 
a troublesome business. We've got a 
body to get rid of, after all. Nuisance. 
What happened? Did you go to sleep 
on the job?” 

Singleton felt himself flushing. “Yes. 
I heard it strike four, and the next 
thing I knew was—this.” He gestured 
at the body. 

He had no doubt whatever that Ros- 
coe knew that he had slept, and yet, 
oddly enough, he felt no antipathy to- 
ward the man, none of the repulsion 
which he felt should have been his natu- 
ral reaction to cold-blooded murder. 

Roscoe chuckled mirthlessly. “After 
the way you and IJ talked last night, this 
would look pretty bad for both of us,” 
he said. “You were here within ten 
feet of the fellow when he was killed, 
and ] was upstairs and hadn’t even un- 
dressed. On the face of the evidence 
we'd be logical candidates, I’m afraid. 
We'll have to stick together for mutual 
protection, or they’ll-have us locked up 
before night.” 

This seemed to amuse him. To Sin- 
gleton, realizing for the first time that 
he himself must share some weight of 
suspicion, the idea was not in the least 
humorous. 

“Nonsense! 
a minute—— 

“Don't be too sure of that.” Ros- 
coe shook his head. “If there’s any- 
thing at all in this talk about the Vicious 
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Circle, and if we were right in guessing 
that Farrell belonged to it, we’re in for 
a bad time of it. According to the 
major the prosecutor is tarred with the 
same brush as the crooks he fails to dis- 
turb. If that’s sound, he'll make things 
hot for you and me. We've got to be 
ready for him. Let’s think ii out.” 
Singleton’s anger woke at the assump- 
tion and the tone. He was able to sym- 
pathize with Park Roscoe. In Roscoe’s 
place, with Roscoe’s provocation and 
knowledge, he felt that he might have 
killed Farrell as Roscoe had undoubt- 
edly killed him. But to be dragged by 
the man who had done the deed into 
a position in which he shared the bur- 
den of its consequences was too much 
for his patience. He broke out angrily. 
“Look here, Roscoe, I don’t blame you 
a bit for wiping out this pretty black- 
guard. I might have done it myself 
in your shoes. But I won’t stand for 
your implying that I’m involved in the 
thing. You went pretty far in just let- 
ting me sit there asleep while you killed 
him. That wasn’t fair. You're clever 
enough to have invented some scheme 
that wouldn’t have implicated me.” 
“Exactly. If I’d done it, you may be 
quite sure that I’d have chosen a method 
which wouldn’t have implicated cither 
of us, particularly myself. I shouldn’t 
have used the poison I’d mentioned only 
a few hours earlier—in connection with 
this very Farrell, too! I shouldn’t have 
collaborated with the police by leaving 
my hypodermic case in sight, with the 
nitroglycerin vial empty to help out the 
coroner’s physicians. I shouldn’t——” 
“All beside the point. If murderers 
never made any mistakes we'd never 
hang any of them,” said Singleton hotly. 
“T don’t blame you for doing it. I can 
even excuse your clumsiness and stupid- 
ity in choosing a time and place and 
method. But I won’t stand for my be- 
ing involved in it—not for a minute. 
If it comes to a show-down I'll clear 
myself by telling what I know——” 
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“Which would help your prosecutor a 
lot and put me to the necessity of de- 
fending myself by calling attention to 
the fact that you had as much oppor- 
tunity as IJ had—more, in fact.” 

“But no motive, remember that.” 

“You refer to Farrell’s talk last 
night? You forget that you and I were 
the only people to hear it. Your ver- 
sion is no better than mine. JT attached 
no importance to it, of course. Jn hyos- 
cine intoxication he merely confused a 
desire or a fancy with a fact. It’s quite 
commonplace in my work. But I shan’t 

in imputine 
the crime to me. i’m not anxious to 


1 
i 


commit suicide 


testify to it, if you persist 


in that fashion.  Sin- 
gleton, be sensible. -We’re both in a bad 
fix. It goes farther than that. It in- 
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volves the major and everybody in his 





househ IXverybody. There’s only 
one answer—that’s a waterproof ex- 
planation which will satisfy the author- 
ities. It’s up to us to find one.” 

The force of this struck Singleton in 
spite of his anger. He scowled as he 


contemplated the riddle in which events 





had tangled him. Roscoe went on: 
“As a matier of fact, the kiiling 

couldn’t have been d by a docte 
It’s the clumsiest k a botch—that 
job ] » yuu s sitlt me 





y implying that I could have 


of such bad work, than by 


iniing that I am capable of 1 ig ae | 
might be capable of that, but can’t 
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conceive any circumstances in which I’d 
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1¢ { )\ Oo use ny poderm 
n spread his hand “We're 
ound in a circle : 6 > you! 
point. [tf we get to quarreling with each 
omer weil be apt to make thi vorse 
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¥( everybody concerned I still think 
Tat! id it an I xy ln’ lan 993% 
u did ind wouldnt blame you 11 
ou one about it more considerately. 
Put I can see that we’ve got to stick 
to ide aN ind somenoy or otmmer, De- 


fore the house is roused, we’ve got to 
arrive at a story that'll stand inspec- 


tion. What’s your idea?” 
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Roscoe thought a moment; then: 
“There isn’t any. We can’t deny that 
we were with him after the major went 
to bed. We can’t evade the fact that 
you sat within a few feet of him when 
he was killed. We can’t blink the fact 
that it was done with my pet poison, 
taken from my own case and very prob- 
ably with my own gun. Short of in- 
venting an entirely new set of circum- 
stances, I don’t see any possible way 
out of it. We're trapped.” 

\gain Singleton’s anger stirred in 
him. The stupidity of the crime was 
unforgivable, supposing, as Singleton 
persisted in doing, that it was Roscoe’s 
work. And the process of elimination 
seemed to limit the possibilities, as Ros- 
coe pointed out, to Singleton himself and 
the doctor. It was hardly conceivable 
that any outside criminal could have 
wormed his way into the house to com- 
mit the crime. He made a mental note 
to investigate that at once. If the doors 
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d windows were in prop: 
alternative explanation would drop at 
once to the ground. 

“Of course it might be a Vicious Cir- 


cle job, for that matter,” said Roscoe 


slowh “Tf there is such an outfit it’s 
quite on the cards that Farrell would 
be in bad favor with it. Jven the ma- 
ior’s idea that he may have been hit 
while trying to catch the real assassin 





is conceivable. In that case, or if he'd 
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a member of it, they might have bumpe 
him off, and it would be 1 for 
them to do it in such a ke 
it look if one of us ione i 
The thing isn’t at all impossible.” 

“It’s improbable.” Singleton snapped 
the words. 

Roscoe chuckled. 

‘Yes. Which is wo | being ime 
possible. People will | the ims 
possible without lifting a hair, so long 
as it’s sufficiently plausible in a super- 
ficial way. But show them something 
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‘and they wag their heads wisely. We’ve 
got to hit on something that looks rea- 
sonable, no matter if it’s actually out of 
the question. Which means, of course, 
that we’ve got to fake some evidence 
indicating that some one broke into the 
house last night. And, for your sake, 
we'll have to say that you went up to 
your rooms at four. Better slip up now 
and rumple your bed a bit—lie on it, as 
if you'd just thrown yourself down 
without undressing. Better hurry.” 

Singleton obeyed. His better judg- 
ment told him that he was making a bad 
matter worse, but a vague panic was 
beginning to seize him. After having 
stood under serious suspicion in the 
case of The Crooked Wire he knew, 
better than most men, the horror of 
suffering from men’s disbelief. He 
went hastily up to his room, removed his 
coat and collar and shoes, and lay for 
a moment on the outside of his bed. 
Then, minus the several articles of ap- 
parel, he came back to the study. Ros- 
coe nodded approval. 

“That’s better. Now call somebody 
—one of the maids or the chauffeur— 
I’ve hocused the hall door. 
Asa matter of fact, anybody could have 
opened it with a bit of patience. We 
forgot to turn the latch last night. I 
just left a few scratches on the plate. 
No Pittland detective will miss them.” 

Singleton surrendered again to the 
force of the man’s will. His legal in- 
stinct warned him that fabricated evi- 
dence only made matters worse, but Ros- 
coe contrived, somehow, to superimpose 
his personality on the lawyer’s less re- 
sistant spirit. The major’s system of 
household discipline provided easy 
means for carrying out the suggestion. 
A semimilitary atmosphere prevailed 
among his servants. On his desk a call 
button and a typewritten list of signals 
enabled Singleton to ring definitely for 
the chauffeur. He agreed with Roscoe’s 
choice in that respect. E. Pluribus Wil- 
berforce would be more readily con- 


ior choice. 
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vinced by the lame story they had to tell 
than even the least alert of the maids, 
and, once persuaded, would be a val- 
uable ally in the subsequent repetitions 
which they must face. 

What might have happened if Pluri- 
bus had responded promptly to that 
summons, Singleton never quite decided 
to his satisfaction. Before the chauf- 
feur put in an appearance, Jane Hobart 
came quietly to the door. As he met 
her eyes, in spite of a defiantly innocent 
conscience, Singleton was distinctly 
aware that he looked guilty. Her glance 
questioned him, moved to the doctor’s 
impassive face, and thence to the still 
figure on the couch. He braced his 
nerves for an outburst, forgetting what 
he had reason to know of this girl. She 
stood quite still for a few seconds, and 
then, without any hint of excitement in 
her voice, asked the natural question. 

“What has happened ?” 

Roscoe told her, his tone as emotion- 
less as hers. He introduced the fiction 
of Singleton’s absence from the scene 
and claimed credit for the discovery of 
the crime himself. Jane eyed him 
thoughtfully, and her glance consulted 
Singleton’s with a curious questioning 
effect. Then, still without excitement, 
she flung her bomb. 

“Then why did you bother to make 
all those scratches on the outer door just 
now ?” 

She spoke to the doctor, but her eye 
still watched Singleton, as if she counted 
on his weaker control of the facial mus- 
cles to enlighten her regarding that 
which Roscoe might probably attempt to 
distort or conceal. 

Roscoe chuckled. ‘There we go, Sin- 
gleton,” he said. “Caught right at the 
beginning. I guess we're bad liars, after 
1 

“Tell her the facts, of course,’” said 
Singleton. “Nobody can lie to Jane. 
She knows by instinct whether she’s get- 
ting the truth or not.” 

“Let’s hope so,” said Roscoe. 
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He stated’ the actual facts, omitting 
only the circumstance of Farrell’s 
drugged revelations. He told the story 
convincingly. Peter Singleton watched 
Jane’s face with a sort of desperate 
hopefulness that she would recognize the 
truth as surely as she had identified the 
lie. She listened intently until Roscoe 
stopped. Then, with a touch of impa- 
tience, she turned to Singleton. 

“Peter, I don’t like this .a bit. You 
ought to know that I’m to be trusted. 
And yet you’ve Stood by, twice, while 
Doctor Roscoe. has tried to withhold or 
distort the truth. That isn’t fair to me, 
and it’s making matters worse for you 
both. You have seen for yourselves 
that stupid people who feel their way 
from fact to fact, instead of using their 
mental eyesight, are going to be con- 
vinced that one of you two men killed 
Vineent Farrell, and probably that you 
are both concerned in it. I know better, 
of course, but you’re making it harder 
for me by trying to treat me like a sus- 


picious and dull-witted outsider. Stop 
it!” 

Roscoe started. Singleton saw the 
change in his expression and, even in 
his troubled state of mind, found a cer- 
tain amusement in it. Roscoe, with his 
cocksure conviction that all human men- 


tal reactions could be card indexed and 
classified and measured by nicely bal- 


anced electrical apparatus or judged by 
intricate psychiatric tests, stood con- 


fronied with one exception to all his pet 


rules. Jane Hobart didn’t belong in 
any of his books. Even Peter Single- 
ton, abysmally ignorant of chiatry 
guessed so much as he saw the blank 
low yk take possession of Roscoe s counte- 


nance. 
“How did you know that?” The doc- 
tor spoke curiously, as if i 
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impersonally s psychiatric phenome- 





non, rather t quiring into a highl 
personal complication. 


Jane shook her head impatiently. “T 


just knew it,” she said. “I can feel it 
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when people don’t tell me the truth, I 
think most everybody knows. It doesn’t 
matter how. The point is that you 
haven’t told everything. Let me think.” 
Her brows gathered. Sudde 
seemed to find enlightenment. 
“IT have it. The false note 














pected of a crime for which neither of 
you has any conceivable motive. It’s 
silly to let that frighten you, anyway, 
because, of course, neither of you could 
have done it. Anybody that knows you 
knows that. But the reason you haven’ 
toid me the whole thing is th: 
afraid I might be convince 
ver it is that you’re holding 
ever think that. I know neither 
did it. There’s where I } 
understands that. I’m buildin: 

across a gap, just as any detecti: 
try to do it, but I’m building b: 
forward. Don’t give me any 
holds, please.” 














Roscoe shook his head indulgently. 
He might have been examining a pa- 
tient, from his attitude. Singleton was 
a little angered, not so much by Roscoe’s 
disbelief as by a certain weakening in his 
own faith in Jane Hobart’ 

She was classifying the two men to- 
gether. Apparently she was as sure of 
Roscoe as of Singleton himself—and 


his own conviction of Rosco 





was too deep-seated to accept 
clusion with any satisfaction. Jane was 
right about Peter Singleton, which was 
Apt ? ‘ nee 
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wild fantasy of a drugged intoxication. 
I won’t say what they were, but it will 
be enough to tell you that if I had be- 
lieved a word of them for half a sec- 
ond I’d have killed him the first instant 
he was out of my hands. Of course, 
as long as he was my patient, by any 
remote stretch of the word, I Well, 
it’s difficult to convey to the lay mind 
the degree to which professional habit, 
if nothing else, inhiits even the 
thought of harming a patient. It just 
doesn’t come into a doctor’s mind, no 
matter what the provocation. And 
that’s particularly true of anybody accus- 
tomed to dealing with insane patients. 
Abuse and attack are routine to me. I 
have to handle people who are some- 
times. unbelievably foul-mouthed and 
uncannily deft at finding a tender spot 
to prod, and with others who are mur- 
hostile without warning or 
provocation. I hardly expect you to be- 
lieve me, but it is simple truth—so sim- 
ple, to me, that merely to repeat it 
sounds absurd—to say that this man 
could have done nothing and said noth- 
ing which would even have angered me 
so long as he stood in my mind as a pa- 
tient. But to the lay view—Singleton’s, 
for instance—he did give me ample ex- 
cuse for blotting him out. I think 
Singleton wondered why I didn’t.” 
Jane nodded. ‘“That’s better. I can 
see perfectly now. But please don’t 
ever try to hide anything from me for 
fear I won’t believe it or understand 
it. You don’t realize what deadly dan- 
ger we’re all in, I’m afraid. The major 
has roused the bitter enmity of every 
city official, from the mayor down to the 
very street sweepers. Every one of the 
lot will be delighted to do him or his 
friends as much harm as 
We're facing something a lot more in- 
sidious and difficult than we had to face 
in The Crooked Wire matter. And it’s 
going to need all our ability to clear our- 
selves. If we begin lying to one an- 
other we'll come to grief at once.” 
, 3Dps 
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possible. 
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“If you care for a candid opinion,” 
drawled Roscoe, “we’re booked for 
grief, anyway. At least Singleton and I 
are. On the face of it, one of us must 
have done the job. Who’s going to be- 
lieve that Singleton sat within a few 
inches of a murder without knowing 
something about it? Who’s going to 
believe that there’s no guilty relation 
between my favorite poison, my hypo- 
dermit case, and that clumsy puncture 
in Farrell’s throat? Who——” 

“T am, for one,” saidsJane simply. 

Again Singleton was pleased and af- 
fronted at once. It was fine that Jane 
believed in him. That she extended the 
same confidence to this man who must 
have done the killing was far from re- 
assuring. His confidence in her less- 
ened appreciably. 

Roscoe shook his head _ tolerantly. 
“That’s pleasant hearing, of course,” he 
said, “but you'll forgive me if I make 
the point that it doesn’t accomplish much 
of a defense. We can offer you as a 
character witness in Singleton’s behalf, 
but I can hardly claim a sufficient ac- 
quaintance to justify your good “opin- 
ions. And character evidence doesn’t 
carry much weight with juries.” 

“The more fools they,” said Jane 
calmly. “Character evidence is all that 
matters. If you know a man couldn’t 
possibly have committed a crime, you 
don’t need to bother about seeming cir- 
cumstances which tend to accuse him 
of it. But I what you mean. 
We've got to back up our beliefs with 
facts—the real facts, not the apparent 
ones. You can’t tell the difference until 
you get behind them. A fact is a fact 
all the way around. But it’s easy to 
paint one on a flat strip of canvas so 
cleverly that it would fool anybody who 
stood still in front of it. Your scratches 
on the door plate, for instance. How do 
we know how many of the seeming facts 
which point at you and Peter are no 
more real than that?” 

Roscoe shrugged. 
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He glanced at the 
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watch on his wrist. “It’s half past 
seven,” he said. “We’ve got to report 
this thing pretty soon or we'll make mat- 
ters worse than they are. Where’s that 
darky? We rang for him long ago. 
The major’s got to be found before we 
report.” 

He stepped to the desk, glanced at 
the card, and rang the two longs and 
two shorts which seemed to be the sum- 
mons appointed for E. Pluribus Wil- 
berforce. Peter Singleton, familiar with 
Mr. Wilberforce’s broad views on the 
matter of punctuality, was amused at the 
touch of impatience in the action. Ros- 
coe himself seemed aware of it, for he 
grinned apologetically and made a ref- 
erence to the discipline of hospital at- 
tendance. There was an uneasy pause 
before steps sounded in the corridor, and 
one of the maids appeared. The couch 
was out of her range of vision, and she 
was exasperatingly cheerful in visage 
and voice as she spoke. 

“That no-account Plu’bus done went 
out, I reckon. He ain’ in ’a ga’age, an’ 
I done look down ’a cellah, too.” 

“Never mind. See if you can find 
Major Colquhoun, Corona.” Jane 
moved closer to the door so as to pre- 
vent the maid’s entering. ‘Ask him to 
come here as soon as he can.” 

The maid grimaced and turned. A\I- 
most instantly a high-pitched, long howl 
of terror broke from her. Framed in 
the doorway the three saw her lift her 
hand and point in the direction in which 
her protruding eyes, startlingly white 
against her yellow features, were star- 
ing. 

Singleton sprang into the hall. Fol- 
lowing the lead of her fear-paralyzed 
arm and hand he saw what had terrified 
her. Under the settee against the far- 
ther wall lay the unmistakable livery 
and puttees of the chauffeur, and one 
hand, sprawling above his head, declared 
with the force of a spoken word that 
more than one man had died in this 
house last night. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DEEPER AND DEEPER. 


WITH the same almost brutal air of 

disinterest Roscoe approached the 
sprawled figure and pulled it from un- 
der the settee. While Singleton was still 
frozen under the second horror of the 
morning Roscoe made himself sure of 
Pluribus’ condition. He half turned, 
still kneeling; and spoke in a tone of 
mild irritation. 

“Well, here’s another one. This is 
getting rather a nuisance.” 

His lack of anything remotely sug- 
gesting surprise or alarm, his callous at- 
titude toward death, in marked contrast 
to Singleton’s layman’s repulsion, con- 
firmed the lawyer in his half-reluctant 
belief that Farrell had died at Roscoe's 
hands, and that this second murder had 
grown out of the first. 

Before he had more than settled into 
this conviction Major Colquhoun came 
briskly down the stairs. Over his shoul- 
der Singleton caught a glimpse of Co- 
rona’s face, bleached to a muddy lemon 
by her terrors. It gave another contrast 
—the major’s ruddy, florid countenance, 
wearing the smiling dignity of his habit, 
the fierce mustaches orderly from his 
last self-inspection in his mirror, his 
arrayal circumspect as ever, and behind 
him, the mask of fear on the mulatto’s 
distorted features. Singleton, for all an 
acquired facility of speech, was ap- 
palled at the idea of explaining what had 
happened. It was Roscoe who rose to 
that task, as casually and unconcernedly 
as if he had been announcing the chase 
and capture and demise of a pair of 
mice. 

“Some one seems to have stabbed your 
chauffeur with a bowie, major. He’s 
been dead at least three or four hours.” 

The major stopped, his high color 
fading a little, leaving him with the as- 
pect of a rather pathetic, ineffectual old 
man, confronted by a situation beyond 
his powers. Then, as if in response toa 

















draft on some reserve of strength, his 
color returned, his shoulders went back, 
and he was again the aggressive, com- 
petent officer that Singleton knew, mili- 
tary in his brusque and direct brevity. 
His hand tugged at the right tusk of his 
mustache, giving it the familiar slant, 
and completing his recovery of his nor- 
mal aspect. 

“Probably the same fellow who killed 
Farrell,’ drawled Roscoe, as matter of 


fact as ever, in response to the first 


barking inquiry which the major fired 
at him. The bluntness of it, so closely 
on the heels of the lesser tragedy, af- 
fronted Singleton. News like this ought, 
in common pity, to be broken more 
gently. He saw the major start and 
flinch, as if under a sudden pang. He 
remembered that Farrell had been this 
man’s friend, and a bemused compas- 
sion stirred in him. 

“Farrell, too? You don’t mean he’s 
dead. Why, that shot couldn’t have 
killed him, could it? I thought that 
you said és 

“Another kind of a shot killed him, 
major.” Roscoe uttered the pun vith 
deliberate relish. “Somebody gave him 
all my stock of nitroglycerin with a 
hypodermic. Probably my hypodermic, 
too. It’s missing, anyway.” 

Watching the major narrowly Single- 
ton distinctly saw his shrewd old mind 
leap toward the conclusion he himself 
had drawn. The major remembered 
that mention of nitroglycerin, last 
night, too. And, suddenly, it occurred 
to Singleton that the absence of the 
hypodermic was in itself a suspicious 
circumstance. With the instrument 
safely hidden somewhere, there was 
less direct proof of Roscoe’s guilt. No 
one could say with certainty that his 
syringe had been used to give the fatal 
dose. Once found, it might be other- 
wise. It might still hold some traces of 
the drug, for instance. He felt, rather 
than saw, the major’s instinctive draw- 
ing back. It seemed to put a brand of 
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Cain on Roscoe, slouching above the 
body of the negro driver, unmoved, apa- 
thetic, almost bored. 

For a moment Singleton braced his 
nerves for a frank outburst of accusa- 
tion which he fancied was on the ma- 
jor’s very lips. But the old officer’s 
disciplinary instincts extended to his 
own emotions. He got himself instantly 
under control, and his voice, if slightly 
stiff, was almost normal as he answered. 

“That’s rather bad, doctor. -The ras- 
cals at county hall will do their best 
to make trouble for you as one way of 
striking at me. If I believed in the ex- 
istence of this Vicious Circle affair I'd 
fancy that even this feature had been 
deliberately plotted to cast discredit on 
me and my household. But, of course 

” He broke off with a shrug. 

An idea suddenly occurred to Sin- 
gleton. Suppose the major were right? 
Suppose Farrell had been killed because 
he knew too much? Suppose he had 
merely recognized the fellow who had 
fired at the major? That would ac- 
count for everything, even the subse- 
quent murder of the chauffeur, who, un- 
luckily for him, must have encountered 
the criminal as he was making his es- 
cape. Such a theory exonerated Roscoe. 
He dropped it more on that account than 
because of its improbability. The con- 
viction that Roscoe had killed both men 
had already assumed the aspect of a 
fact. 

The major asked a few crisp ques- 
tions, developing at once the circum- 
stance that the bowie knife was one 
which had long done service as a paper- 
cutter and commonly lay on the study 
table. Again Singleton glanced at Ros- 
coe, to find Roscoe’s eye turning toward 
him with a speculative glint in it, which 
almost accused Singleton himself of the 
deed. His hostility deepened. Ros- 
coe clearly meant to escape, if he could, 
at the expense of Peter Singleton. 

“Did Farrell say anything after I went 
upstairs, Singleton?” 
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The question harmonized effectively 
with Singleton’s thought. Roscoe was 
making it evident, from the first, that he 
had left Singleton alone with the pa- 
tient, that he had established a_pre- 
sumptive alibi in advance, thus putting 
the burden of proof clearly on Single- 
ton’s shoulders. 

“Not a word,” he answered tartly. 
“After he had stopped talking about 

—” He checked himself, unable to 
carry out his first impulse of returning 
Roscoe’s attack by introducing the mo- 
tive which Farrell had given him for the 
crime. ‘After you hit him in the face, 
he didn’t speak again.” 

“What’s this? Hit him in the face? 
Hit Farrell in the face?” 

The major’s indignant disbelief came 
to Singleton with an effect of release. 
Already he had managed to direct the 
major’s suspicions toward the guilty 
man. 

Roscoe shrugged. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as it sounds,” 
he drawled. “Singleton’s referring to 
the usual method of shaking a man out 
of a bad dream, that’s all. Farrell was 
wandering under the influence of the 
drug, and I woke him up by slapping 
him on the cheek. Common thing. He 
went naturally to sleep afterward, and 
I left Singleton with him at Singleton’s 
request.” 

It was like the thrust and parry of 
swift sword play, now, the two men 
striking at each other with foils which 
only they knew to have no protective 
buttons at their tips. To the major 
and Jane Hobart they might have been 
fencing in all friendliness. But each 
felt the deadly enmity of the other now. 

“Yes. After the way he talked I 
was afraid to leave him with you,” said 
Singleton sharply. “If he had given me 
the provocation he gave you I’d cer- 
tainly have killed him.” 

“Thanks.” Roscoe shrugged again. 
“T am to take that as a charge that I did 
kill him, then? And what about you, 
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who admit that you sat right beside him 
all the time? It won’t do, Singleton. 
If you weren’t so anxious to accuse me 
I’d be inclined to believe your story 
about having slept through it all. As 
it is: ” 

Jane intervened quickly. ‘Please! 
This is just madness! Neither of you 
did it, of course. And as the major 
says, we're certain to have all the en- 
mity we can stand when the police get 
here. If we begin accusing each other 
we'll make it easy for them to accuse 
us all.- We’ve just got to stand to- 
gether for common safety. And that 
means that we mustn’t have any secrets 
from each other. What’s this provoca- 
tion that Peter’s talking about? I’ve 
got to know.” 

Singleton shook his head. An in- 
stinctive sense of conventions and pro- 
prieties forbade his repeating even a dis- 
infected -version of Farrell’s ravings, 
in the presence of Jane Hobart. The 
thing would have been an unthinkable 
offense against elementary decencies, as 
Singleton saw them. But Roscoe, to 
whem conventions and proprieties were 
mere taboos, no more weighty or influ- 
ential than the silly institutions of Aus- 
tralian bushmen or Polynesian islanders, 
was under no such restraint. 

“Farrell was in a hyoscine intoxica- 
tion, which took the common form of a 
vivid enactment in his mind of some 
previously entertained desire or day- 
dream, which he imagined had actually 
come to pass. If there had been a word 
of truth in it, it would have been hor- 
ribly insulting to”—his voice changed 
slightly, and he hesitated as if reluctant 
to introduce the name—“to Sheila. Of 
course it meant nothing to me. I’m hard- 
ened to such imaginings and know what 
they’re worth. 3ut it must have 
sounded rather awful to Singleton. He 
evidently regards it as supplying me 
with a motive for killing Farrell. It 
didn’t, as a matter of fact. If I’d been 
the sort of ass to commit a murder at 























all I didn’t need any better motive than 
I already had. I detested Farrell, as 
you know. I regarded him as no bet- 
ter than a vicious reptile, and if I'd 
had the power to regulate society I’d 
have sent him straight to the laboratory, 
as I told you last night. His wander- 
ings under intoxication wouldn’t matter 
at all, beyond proving that my detesta- 
tion was based on a very accurate esti- 
mate of his character. The point is that 
I’d need to be an incredible idiot to kill 
him here, with suspicion perfectly sure 
to rest on me.” 

“Oh, don’t bother with all that,” said 
Jane impatiently. “We know you 
didn’t do it. Let’s try to find out who 
did; let’s at least understand each other 
before we have to face the police.” 

Roscoe grinned. ‘Absolutely right. 
Singleton, I'll offer a truce. I'll believe 
your story and back it, if you’ll believe 
mine. We might quote Mr. Franklin 
and agree that we'll hang separately if 
we don’t hang together.” 

Singleton yielded, — unconvinced. 
Jane’s intuition, uncannily accurate as 
regarded him, was clearly at fault in 
He felt the loss of a 
His confidence in Jane’s sub- 
underwent an ab- 


Roscoe's case. 
support. 
conscious 
rupt shrinkage. 

“Now listen to me,” she went on rap- 
idly. “We've got some actual and in- 
disputable facts to begin with. First, 
we know that somebody’s killed Vin- 
cent Farrell poor old Pluribus. 
Next we know that it wasn’t Peter and 
it wasn't Doctor ‘hose are 
the two points between which we’ve got 
to build what I call a bridge. The po- 
lice will try to bridge it the other way, 
or to build from the fact that there 
are two men dead to the lie that one 
of you did it. I’m building backward 
from the truth that neither of you is 
capable of murder, to the fact that two 
murders have been done here. And 
you've got to help me all you can—all 
of you.” 4 


processes 
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Roscoe laughed. “I’m much obliged 
for your good opinion, and I’m sure Sin- 
gleton is, too; but you’re deceiving your- 
self, Miss Hobart. My innocence, as 
well as Singleton’s, is truth, but not fact. 
There’s a big difference. It’s all very 
well to believe us incapable of murder, 
but that doesn’t mean knowing us in- 
capable of it. And incapable or not, 
we've got to prove that we didn’t do this 
one. It’s the old laboratory distinction 
between positive and negative tests. A 
positive Widal, for instance, definitely 
establishes the presence of typhoid, but 
a negative doesn’t establish much of 
anything.” 

Jane’s eyes darkened, as they 
ways when her pet view of li 
challenged. 

“T’ll accept your figure, doctor. It’s 
a positive test that I’ve got a test which 
establishes the presence of innocence. I 
know neither of you did it. That’s 
where I begin to reason.” 

Roscoe spread his hands helplessly. 
“Oh, if you feel that way about it 
there’s nothing to be gained from dis- 
Let’s play your game, by all 
means. Perhaps it will happen to be 
right this time, as it was in the case of 
The Crooked Wire. I hope so.” He 
laughed a little. “At least it may give us 
a good, waterproof story for the police. 
A hypothesis is always interesting, an} 
way. You know we didn’t do it. Good. 
Then you know somebody else did do it. 
Go on from there.” 

“Wait. It doesn’t begin with these 
wo deaths. We’re forgetting that some- 
body tried to shoot Major Colquhoun 
last night. If we knew who did that 
we'd have our first plank in this bridge 
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I’m trying to build.” 

“That’s easy, then.” 
in. “Farrell tried to kill the major 
and got himself wounded in the proc- 
ess.” 

“Not a bit of it, Singleton. Just be- 
cause you never liked poor Farrell is no 
reason for speaking ill of the dead. He 


Singleton broke 
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never tried to hurt me. I shot him 
while he was trying to catch the man 
who fired at me and that e 

“Yes, Peter, I’m sure Farrell didn’t 
fire that shot,” said Jane quietly. “You 
have faith in my instinct, when it flatters 
you. Have a little when it favors some- 
body else. JI hated Vincent Farrell my- 
self, but I know he didn’t try to kill 
Major Colquhoun.” 

And very surprisingly Roscoe con- 
firmed her position. “I don’t think Far- 
rell did it, Singleton. You heard him 
say that somebody had shot him, didn’t 
your Well, think a minute. He 
couldn’t possibly have heard the ma- 
jor’s gun. The bullet hit him before 
the sound could have reached him. — Ti 
he had fired the first shot himself he’d 
have known that it didn’t hit him. What 
must have happened was that he heard 
the first shot, and almost simultaneously 
felt the bullet strike. He put the two 
together. If he hadn’t heard a shot 
he would have been apt to say that 
somebody had struck him; a_ bullet 
doesn’t feel like a bullet when it lands. 
It has the effect of a club, rather.” 

The major snorted. “TI told you so 
all along. It wasn’t Farrell—it was 
somebody else, and poor Farrell hap- 
pened to get into the line of fire, that’s 
all.” 

Roscoe nodded. “If Miss Hobart will 
accept it I suggest that her first plank 
had better be the presence of an un- 
known quantity who is responsible for 
all three crimes. It is evident that 
somebody was within a few yards of 
where we stand, possessed of murder- 
ous intent, and armed with a murder- 
ous weapon. [Excluding Farrell, on rea- 
son and belief both, we come to the only 
aliernative—somebody else.” 

“Meanwhile, we’re not notifying the 
police,” said the major. “Every minute 





we defer that, the worse it will look 
when they come.” 

“That can’t be helped,” said Jane. 
“We've got to get somewhere ourselves 
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before we let them in. Otherwise they'll 
bother us so that we won’t be able to 
do anything at all. They’ll assume, as 
they always do, that it was an inside 
job; they'll have to assume it, for their 
own sakes, after all this newspaper talk 
about a Vicious Circle, in which the po- 
lice themselves are supposed to be mixed 
up. The doctor’s plank looks strong 
enough to bear some weight. We'll 
stand on it carefully and look for the 
next one. We'll find that in the garden, 
perhaps. Anyway, I’m going to look.” 

Over the major’s protests they went 
out. Singleton’s admiration for the girl 
came back to him stronger than ever 
as he listened to her brisk, straight ques- 
tioning, under which the major unwill- 
ingly explained his device. He had 
sighted along the inclosing walls of the 
recessed passage in which Singleton had 
worked the apparatus of the long-dis- 
tance cigar, and extended their lines to 
the lake wall beyond the road. He had 
then sighted a rifle to command the 
narrow space between those lines, know- 
ing that any one who stood where he 
could see the end wall of the passage 
must stand in or very near the resulting 
lines of his fire. This established, he 
had rigged supports on which to rest 
his gun, and the trap was complete. 
Jane nodded approvingly at the sim- 
ple cleverness of it. But she quarreled 
with its ethics as she led the way out 
toward the spot where Farrell had been 
found. 

“You forget that this wasn’t war, ma- 
jor. You hadn’t any right to plot like 
that against even a prospective mur- 
derer. Your remedy was at law. You 
were under obligation to report to the 
police and let them defend you. How- 
ever, that’s past helping now.” 

“Anybody that tries to pot me from 
the dark is inviting trouble,” said the 
major stiffly. “As for the police, you 
know how much good it would have 
done to bring them into it. Why, there 
must be dozens of men in the uniform 

















of the department who would have 
jumped at the chance of wiping me out. 
I’d have been worse off than ever.” 

Jane said nothing, but she shook her 
head in disagreement. They came to the 
point in the graveled path where Far- 
rell had fallen. She went over it care- 
fully, asking the others to stand back a 
little while she peered between the 
bushes toward the house and prolonged 
the line of fire out to the sea wall guard- 
ing the bluff above the lake. 

“IT suppose you couldn’t tell where 
the flash was, major? I mean, you 
couldn’t be sure whether the shot was 
fired from within the path or from out- 
side it, could you?” 

“No. But I should say it must have 
been pretty near the path,” said the 
major reflectively. “You see the 
ground drops a little beyond it, and, 
as I recall it now, the flash seemed to 
be about shoulder-high here. If it had 
been fired very much farther out the 
flash would have seemed to be almost 
on the ground.” 

“T see. Then Farrell must have been 
pretty close to the man who fired it,” 
said Jane. “It’s quite possible that he 
could have recognized him. And that 
would account, of course, for everything 
else. The murderer would have known 
that when Farrell recovered he would 
talk, and would have killed him at the 
first chance in self-defense. And poor 
Pluribus got in the way when that hap- 
pened. It’s not a very safe plank to 
tread on, but we might try it for the 
present, anyway.” 

“Then our story is very simple,” 
said Roscoe. “We three, the major, 
Singleton, and I, were on the veranda 
for a good-night smoke. We heard a 
shot and ran out, finding Farrell 
wounded. We brought him in and made 
him comfortable, left him on the ma- 
jor’s study couch for the night, and 
found him murdered in the morning, as 
well as Pluribus. We don’t need to 
drag in the trap, the drug, Singleton’s 
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presence or mine, or any of the cir- 
cumstances which the police will regard 
as suspicious. We'll just let them find 
out for themselves who tried to kill 
Farrell in the garden and did kill him 
in the house. Very simple.” 

Jane shook her head emphatically. 
“No. We'll tell them the truth and all 
of the truth that we can. Anything 
else is sure to make more trouble. You 
can’t put imitation planks in your bridge 
if you expect it to bear up when they 
walk over it, and when they find out 
we've not told the truth they’ll be justi- 
fied in believing that some one of us 
did it, and that we’re all trying to pro- 
tect him with lies. No. We've got to 
tell it all, and tell it truly, in sheer self- 
defense.” 


The major and Singleton agreed. 
Roscoe, surrendering unwillingly, 


seemed to regard the point as nonessen- 
tial. He seemed to resent the wasted 
labor of a pretty bit of constructive the- 
ory which was not to be used to its full 
effect. But he forbore to debate the 
matter. They went back to the house 
where the major, prompted and advised 
by Jane, telephoned a brief report to 
police headquarters. Miss Colquhoun 
and Sheila, both habitual late risers, had 
not yet come downstairs, and the major 
gave orders that neither of them should 
be disturbed. Singleton felt a wave 
of relief. Sheila would assuredly be 
hysterical, and her aunt Caroline would 
complicate the situation by bewailing the 
selfish thoughtlessness of the murderer 
who had thus contributed to at least a 
week’s headaches for her. Better, by far, 
to keep the two out of it as long as 
possible. 

Singleton and Roscoe had time to 
bathe and change their dress. Half an 
hour, perhaps, elapsed before the police 
arrived. He faced Detective Fuller, of 
headquarters, with a sense of surprise. 
He was prepared for a very different 
type of officer, and had already armed 
himself with a certain hostility. De- 
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tective Fuller disarmed him at once. He 
was actually likable, Singleton decided, 
with a feeling that this was contrary to 
all rule and precedent. And if he had 
come predisposed to make trouble for 
the household, his aspect and manner 
effectually concealed the intent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SPRING GUN. 
ETECTIVE FULLER listened at- 
tentively to a composite history of 
the night’s events, his shrewd, good- 
natured face betraying no emotion be- 
yond a somewhat casual interest. He 
might have been hearing an account of 
an exciting baseball game, for all the re- 
sponse he revealed. But, to Peter Sin- 
gleton, his attitude and manner were 
curiously comforting. It was impos- 
sible to conceive of this man as hostile 
or malevolent. He was neutral, per- 
haps, but not even quite that. From 
the first Singleton instinctively counted 
him as on their side. It did not suggest 
itself to him that a man of this sort was 
far more dangerous to those with any- 
thing to hide than the usual case-hard- 
ened type of snarling police officer, try- 
ing to frighten possible criminals into 
self-betrayal. 

Fuller’s gentleness disarmed him. He 
responded intuitively to the man’s man- 
ner and was eager to have the full story 
plainly told, confident, in some unex- 
plained fashion, that this fellow would 
see a glint of reason in its unreasonable 
series of contradictions. He was still 
convinced that Roscoe had killed Far- 
rell and the chauffeur, but Roscoe had 
certainly not tried to shoot Major Col- 
quhoun. At its clearest, therefore, his 
own theory left one element of mystery 
to be explained. Who had fired from 
the garden, as the first step in the night's 
tale of tragedy? Was it Farrell? If 
so, why? If not, who? He looked to 
Fuller to answer this remaining ques- 
tion. 
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“Well, I generally begin pretty close 
to the beginning,” said Fuller, when the 
tale had been told and he had asked a 
few keen questions, “and it looks to me 
as if this case began somewhere pretty 
close to that first shot. Let’s have a look 
at that barometer.” 

He inspected the shattered instrument 
minutely and worried out a misshapen 
lump of lead from its mechanism. 
“H’mph. A forty-five, eh? Don’t see 
so many of them these days. That’s a 
starter. These old cannons are getting 
scarcer every year. Just about as handy 
to carry as a shotgun. That makes it a 
cinch that the lad wasn’t a gunman. A 
professional would pack something up 
to date sure.” 

Singleton’s confidence deepened. 
This man had not only knowledge but 
a common-sense ability to use it. It had 
not occurred to him to draw any infor- 
mation from the broken barometer. The 
major took the wreck of the instrument 
away from Fuller, his face gloomily re- 
sentful. 

“You've wrecked it properly now, 
sir,” he grumbled. “No possible chance 
of repairing it after this. Confound the 
fellow. If we catch him Pll make him 
pay roundly for ruining this, at least. I 
don’t so much object to his shooting at 
me, but this barometer, sir, is just about 
unreplacable.” 

Fuller grinned good-naturedly. 
“Sorry, major. But perhaps this will 
help us spot the artist, after all. Where 
did the second shot strike? The one 
he fired at the fake cigar, I mean?” 

Singleton and Roscoe exchanged re- 
proachful glances. Neither of them 
had thought to look for any mark of 
that bullet. It must have struck some- 
where very near the target, of course. 
There should be a mark in the stucco to 
show. 


The major spoke quickly. ‘“That’s 


rather queer,” he said, “because there 
isn’t any mark. 


I’ve looked all over 




















the walls near the passage, and there’s 
no sign of any bullet striking there.” 

Fuller’s eyes narrowed. “That’s 
funny, sir, as you say. I’d better have 
a look myself. A fellow who could 
come as close as this one minute, and 
miss the side of a house the next, would 
be a pretty poor shot to go out on a 
murder trip, I’m thinking.” 

He went over the wall in and about 
the passage with minute care, shaking 
his head as he confirmed the major’s 
statement. “Mighty funny,” he re- 
peated, as if to himself. “I don’t see 
the sense of that at all.’ 

Jane cut in. “Perhaps he shot at 
Farrell,” she suggested. “That seems 
fairly natural, doesn’t it? He may have 
hated Farrell much worse than Major 
Colquhoun. He came back and killed 
Farrell afterward.” 

“Something in that,” agreed Fuller, 
“supposing that it was the same man. 
And we'd better suppose it was for the 
present. I guess I'll go out and have 
a look for his gat. He’d be mighty 
apt to chuck it away when Farrell 
jumped for him. Anybody due for a 
foot race wouldn’t hang on to a piece 
of artillery like a forty-five, and it’s 
funny how they always do get rid of 
their guns—except the professionals, of 
course. Instinct, I guess. It generally 
helps us to pick ‘em up, but they don’t 
stop to figure that out. Nine out of 
ten of ’em will get rid of the gun the 
minute they’ve shot. We'll be apt to 
find a finger print or two on this gat if 
we get it, and that will help us along 
just so much.” 

The major shook his head impatiently. 
“There's no sign of any gun in the 
grounds, sir,” he said stiffly. He thrust 
both hands deeply into his coat pockets 
as he spoke. ‘We've searched the 
premises carefully this morning.” 

“Til have another look just the same,” 
said Fuller. “You can’t always be sure 
about a thing like that. If my guess is 
right that gun will be out there yet. 
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Otherwise the fellow would have used 
it on Farrell from outside, instead of 
taking the trouble and running the risk 
of breaking in. He could have stood at 
the window and drilled him through the 
glass a whole lot easier than using a 
hypodermic on him.” 

“T disagree with that,” said the ma- 
jor. “I believe, for that matter, that 
the cases are not related. I don’t be- 
lieve that Farrell was killed by the same 
man who shot at me.” He wagged his 
head. “It stands to reason that a com- 
mon assassin would not know how to 
use a hypodermic syringe, nor how to 
choose a poison——” He cleared his 
throat. “That is, I should say, the two 
methods seem rather far apart, to my 
view. I may be wrong, of course.” 

Fuller laughed. “You are, major. 
Any crook is apt to be a dope artist, and 
any dope artist knows nearly as much 
about needlework as a doctor. That 
all fits right in. I don’t know why he 
picked on nitroglycerin, but lots of 
crooks know that it’s bad dope, at that. 
Let’s have a hunt for that gun.” 

Rather to Singleton’s surprise he ac- 
cepted their help, as well as that of the 
two uniformed men who had accompa- 
him. He strung them in a line 
reaching almost across the strip of lawn, 
and, as they moved forward abreast of 
each other, they covered it far more 
thoroughly than it could have been done 
by haphazard searching. The major 
still grumbled over the futility of the 
task. He was beside Singleton, and it 
was toward the lawyer that he directed 
his complaints. 

“All tommyrot, 


nied 


Singieton. Not a 
chance in the world that the weapon 
would be left behind. This fellow is 
more stupid than even the usual police- 
man. Or else he is trying to favor the 
criminal—probably he’s in the thing him- 
self. - They’re all against me, of course, 
every one of them.” 

Singleton observed that he was be- 
ginning to show the strain. His age 
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told on him, the lawyer thought. He 
tried to soothe him. But the major clung 
to his grievance. 

“Doubting my word, in my own 
house! I fully expected it, of course. 
I think the whole thing is just a police 
conspiracy. I’m beginning to believe 
that there is a Vicious Circle, Singleton 
—l’m sure of it, now. The way this 
fellow acts convinces me of it be- 
yond pA 

There was a cry from Jane, a little 
farther to the right. 

“Here it is! I’ve found it!” 

They sprang toward her. Something 
tickled Singleton’s face as he pressed 
between the branches of the shrubs-—a 
feeling as if a cobweb had touched the 
skin. Mechanically, as he blundered 
toward the giri’s voice, he lifted one 
hand and brushed it away. 

Jane’s finger pointed toward the 
crotch of a low tree, in which, tightly 
wedged between the divergent limbs, he 
saw the gleam of a nickeled revolver. 
Fuller stopped him as he reached for it. 

“Let’s just look at it first,” he said. 
“That’s sort of funny—it’s being in a 
tree like that.” 

He bent over it, studying it carefully. 
“H’m. <A thirty-eight. That’s queer, 
too. Must have been two of ’em in it, 
anyway. He chucked it, just like I said, 
and it stuck in the crotch. That’s prob- 
ably why you didn’t find it before. All 
looking on the ground.” 

Before twisting the gun from its place 
he drew on a pair of gloves. He held it 
by the muzzle and kept the butt weil 
away from contact with anything. A 
small chip of wood fell as he drew it 
clear. He stooped and recovered this, 
studying it as it lay on his palm, his 
brows gathering. 

“Now what the deuce does that 
mean? Whittled with a knife. H’m. 
This gets funnier all the time. I don’t 
see any sense in that.” 

Jane laughed. “I thought perhaps it 
might have been something like that,” 
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she said. “Don’t you see? That pistol 
was wedged there and not thrown at all, 
Somebody meant to frighten us, without 
being anywhere near. That’s why we 
couldn’t find any bullet mark; there 
wasn't any. See if it’s loaded.” 

Fuller, still holding the cheap revolver 
gingerly, broke it and glanced at the cyl- 
inder. He looked up admiringly, 

“Hit it right on the head—only one 
cartridge; and that’s empty. Probably 
a blank at that. But I don’t see the 
game yet. What was the big idea in 
planting a spring gun out here in the 
bushes? And how did they work it?’ 

“The idea must have been to frighten 
the major, of course,” said Jane. “They 
wanted to scare him out of—of poli- 
tics. The Vicious Circle——” 

Fuller scowled. ‘You don’t believe 
that fool talk, do you? That’s just the 
regular newspaper lies to string along 
the sapheads who think every police- 
man has to be a grafter and a thug. 
Why , 

“Tf there’s no such thing,” said the 
major hotly, “how can you explain these 
persistent and repeated attacks on me?” 
His hand tugged tremulously at the 
pendant tusk of mustache. “I did not 
believe it until I found myself under 
fire every time I showed my face out- 
side my doors. But I certainly believe 
it now, sir. It would be natural for 
you to deny it—as a member of the 
force you find it expedient to refute 
any charges reflecting on other mem- 
bers of that organization, of course, but 
there is a Vicious Circle; there must be, 
to——” 

Fuller seemed to undergo a sharp 
change of emotion. Anger gave way to 
amusement. “Just as you like, sir,” he 
said good-humoredly. “I was forget - 
ting that you were trying to hang our 
scalps on your belt. Maybe it was your 
Vicious Circle that planted this gun here, 
But if they did, it doesn’t strike me as 
very vicious at that.” 

Jane intervened. “The major didn’t 

















mean any offense, Mr. Fuller, I’m sure. 
We've all of us been under a heavy 
strain this morning, and you mustn’t 
take us too seriously—at least not until 
we’ve had some breakfast.” 

“That’s all right,” said Fuller. “It’s 
all in the day’s work with me. What I 
want to know is how they worked this. 
There’s nothing to show what fired it.” 

Singleton glanced at his hand. The 
tickling sensation which had been no- 
ticeable in his cheek, as Jane cried out 
was now perceptible on the backs of his 
fingers. The cobweb seemed unusually 
persistent, he thought. But his eye 
caught a line of black, and he looked 
more closely. A silk thread was wound 
around his hand—a thread which ran 
some distance away from him, so that 
he wound it up and pulled it in for per- 
haps three or four yards. 

“This did the trick, I guess,” he said. 
“It must have been rigged so that any 
one who came down the path would 
trip it. Farrell did, and we shot him 
before he could get out of our line of 
fire.” . 

“That’s it. The whole thing, up to 
that point, is just a kid’s game,” said 
Fuller. ‘“Somebody’s been trying to 
have fun with Major Colquhoun.” 

He pronounced the word as it is 
spelled, and the major, stiffening, set 
him tartly right. 

“My name is Cahoon, sir,” he said 
sharply. 

“Beg pardon, major. I didn’t know.” 
Fuller grinned. ‘Well, we've got a lit- 
tle light, at least. I guess we can set 
it down as fact that the guy who bumped 
off Farrell wasn’t out here in the bushes 
trying to pot the major. We’d better 
goin. You can get your breakfast and 
be ready for the coroner when he comes. 
He’ll be along pretty soon now.” 

Singleton found himself beside Jane 
Hobart as they moved back toward the 
house. He whispered. 


“That settles it for me, Jane. Ros- 
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coe did it. There wasn’t anybody out- 
side at all.” 

“We don’t know that,” she retorted. 
“And you’re forgetting that somebody 
broke the barometer. That couldn’t 
have been a spring gun. But it doesn’t 
matter. Doctor Roscoe didn’t do it. I 
know.” 

He was again conscious of a resent- 
ment at her blind conclusions. Roscoe 
himself could not have doubted their 
accuracy more than Peter Singleton did 
at that instant. 

“When you say that you are almost 
accusing me, Jane. I wish you’d keep 
your ideas under cover till we’ve found 
out more about the facts.” 

She looked at him queerly. “Peter, 
you’re awfully stupid sometimes. | 
know you didn’t do it, and in just the 
same way I know that the doctor didn’t. 
If you want me to find out who did, 
don’t try to argue against my knowledge. 
You’re judging by imitation facts. I’m 
standing on something stronger. He 
couldn’t have done it. That’s all.” 

“Then who did?” He was losing pa- 
tience fast. “The whole thing’s just 
crazy if you don’t assume that it was he 
who--——” 

“What’s that? What’s that?” 
major’s voice interrupted. He 
seemingly angry. 

Singleton turned and repeated his re- 
mark, 

The major nodded. “It might have 
that look, I suppose,” he said. “But I 
don’t like that word, Singleton. I never 


The 


was 


did like it. People use it too much. It’s 
an ugly word. Oblige me by——” He 


stopped. “I’m afraid all this is putting 
rather a strain on me,” he said in a dif- 
ferent tone. “I’m not up to so much 
excitement before breakfast at my age.” 

Without further speech they went into 
the house. It did not escape Singleton’s 
notice that the uniformed officers moved 
carelessly toward the exits. The house- 
hold, to all practical purposes, was un- 
der arrest. 
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By common consent they avoided the 
scene of the double tragedy, entering 
the breakfast room by the garden door- 
way leading in from the terrace. 

Fuller drew away a little. “You get 
your breakfast now, please,” he said, 
his manner a shade more formal. 
“When the coroner comes we'll all be 
busy—and there’ll be the newspapers, 
too.” 

“Won’t you have something, too?” 

The major’s hospitality overbore his 
prejudices. 

Fuller shook his head. “No, thanks. 
I'll just have another look around and 
see what I can see. Looks like an in- 
teresting case so far.” 

They left him on the terrace and went 
in. As they seated themselves Sheila 
appeared at the inner door, showing the 
signs of last night’s excitement. Sin- 
gleton, in spite of himself, felt a glow 
of warmth toward Roscoe as he ob- 
servd the doctor’s manner toward the 
girl. In Roscoe’s place he would have 
been hideously jealous, he knew, and 
would have found it hard to keep from 
exhibiting some trace of it in his atti- 
tude. But Roscoe greeted Sheila with 
a gentle carelessness which was like a 
soothing, comforting gesture, and un- 
der which the nervous tension in her 
face lessened visibly. She managed to 
sinile. 

“What makes you all look so funny?” 
she demanded. “You act as if——” 


“Plenty of reason, my dear. We've 
had quite a night of it. The Vicious 
Circle has been rather busy. They’ve 


killed poor Farrell and Pluribus, be- 
sides.” 

The major stopped, his abrupt, mili- 
tary tone suddenly changing to a more 
paternal solicitude as Sheila wavered and 
paled, her eyes wide and_horror- 


touched. “Why, Sheila—my dear child 
—TI didn’t mean to frighten you.” 
Without seeming to hurry Roscoe 
caught her before she could fall. Sin- 
gleton’s liking came back as he felt the 


quality of the man’s ministrative spirit. 
There was nothing personal in it, in 
spite of this added proof that the girl 
had a deeper interest in Vincent Far- 
rell dead than in Park Roscoe living, 
Singleton, aloof as he was from the 
personal equation, was affronted and al- 
most angry with such persistent stupid- 
ity. Farrell had been such a worthless 
animal that it irritated him to be con- 
fronted with evidence that a woman 
could still have loved and trusted and 
believed in him. And yet Roscoe, to 
whom every stich indication must have 
been refined and exquisite torture, 
showed no slightest sign of any emotion 
beyond the semidetached solicitude of 
his profession. 

“You broke that rather bluntly, ma- 
jor,” he said. “She’s not strong enough 
to stand these shocks. We'd better get 
her back to her room and let her rest 
as long as the coroner will let her alone, 
He'll conceive it to be his duty to bother 
ner, Of course. They always do.” 

Between them they followed his di- 
rections. He left the girl under the 
plaintive care of aunt Caroline, still un- 
enlightened as to the events of the night, 
and came back calmly to the breakfast 
room with Singleton and Jane, the ma- 
jor electing to stay with his daughter. 

He drew out his chair and seated him- 
self casually, lifting the silver cover of 
the toast rack, precisely as if nothing 
had happened. Then his face changed 
expression, 

“Well,” he drawled, “this is a bad 
morning. The rest of it doesn’t matter 
so much, but I simply hate cold toast, 
don’t you?” 

CHAPTER VII. 
PARANOIA. 


THT affair of the spring gun shows 


one rather interesting thing—to 
me, that is.” Roscoe grinned apologet- 
ically as he always did when about to 
talk shop. “As a rule we psychiatrists 
don’t carry our professional attitude 
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into our holidays, you know. When a 
fellow has to spend his days digging in- 
decently into other people’s mental pri- 
vacies it’s a relief to be among people 
who aren't patients. One doesn’t feel 
obliged to look below every surface re- 
action, you see. But this brings me 
straight back to it all. We're obviously 
dealing with a paranoic. That’s clear 
from the spring gun. Only a paranoic 
would display that childish type of un- 
necessary cleverness. Whoever set that 
gun is the true assassin type, whether 
he’s a member of any murder club or 
not.” 

His detached and didactic air irri- 
tated Singleton. He might have been 
lecturing a group of medical students 
about some episode narrated in a text- 
book. But Jane was interested. 

“There! That’s another plank in my 
bridge. You haven’t given me very 
many, you know. But if you're right 
that’s a distinct step in the direction 
we're trying to travel. We know some- 
body killed two men last night. We 
know that it wasn’t either of you, al- 
though you both seem to have had bet- 
ter opportunities than anybody else. 
You say the man who did was a para— 
what’s the word? And what does it 
Tell me as clearly as you can, 
is getting on, really.” 

Roscoe laughed. “I’d forgotten that 
bridge of yours, Miss Hobart. But I'll 
play at it with you, if it amuses you. 
A paranoic would usually be called noth- 
ing but a crank. He may be an in- 
ventor of a perpetual-motion machine or 
the discoverer of some infallible polit- 
ical panacea. But he’s always a crank. 
His delusion of his own importance or 
the importance of his idea distorts all 
his values so that he becomes—more 
than most of us—the center of a uni- 
verse in which everything is ego.” 

_ He chuckled gently. “Every paranoic 
Is potentially a murderer,” he continued, 
“or, more accurately, an assassin. To 
his view the most important thing con- 
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ceivable is the success of his pet idea; 
any man who interferes with it is a pub- 
lic enemy. The delusion of persecution 
is the logical result, and when he fixes 
on an individual as his chief persecutor 
it becomes a high moral act to kill that 
individual. Booth was a type of this, 
but there are thousands of lesser cases 
along the same general line. This is 
one of them.” 

Jane looked thoughtful. ‘I see. 
Somebody has the idea that the major 
is persecuting him. That’s reasonable 
enough ; the major’s always giving some- 
body that impression. And it would 
follow that Farrell was killed because 
he’d been the major’s personal counsel, 
the implement of persecution. There’s 
another plank. We’re making progress.” 

She rested her chin on her palm for 
a moment and then, to Singleton’s 
amazed displeasure, trespassed on the 
topic which he felt should be left undis- 
cussed in Roscoe’s presence, murderer 
though he still believed the doctor to be. 

“It’s queer about Sheila,” she mused. 
“She never used to like Vincent Farrell 
a bit. She told me only a day or two 
ago that she wished he’d stop coming, 
and that she hated to have her father 
deal with him. And yet, last night and 
again to-day——”’ 

“Don’t worry about Sheila,” said Ros- 
coe quickly. “She doesn’t care a straw 
about Farrell. I’ve known that all along. 
Otherwise I’d have been uneasy, I ad- 
mit. But Sheila’s absolutely not the 
type to be attracted by a brute like that. 
It’s probably just a sort of—well, a sort 
of generous self-reproach because she 
thinks she ought to like everybody and 
knows that she doesn’t like Farrell.” 


Singleton was again annoyed at his 
calm unconcern. But Jane seemed 
pleased. 


“T think you’re right. But she cer- 
tainly acted strangely—from what I 
know of her. She was frightened last 
night. Do you remember what she said 
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when you told us that Farrell had been 
shot? She thought you were going to 
hurt him—and said so. What made 
her think that, do you suppose ?” 

Singleton started. For the moment he 
had forgotten Sheila’s half-crazed out- 
burst. It seemed now to accuse Roscoe 
even more directly than before. Sheila’s 
intuitions warned her that he had meant 
mischief—-for once truer than Jane Ho- 
bart’s instinct. Roscoe shrugged. 








“Dressing a wound always looks a bit 
brutal, I suppose. That probably ex- 
plains it.” 

“Don’t worry any more about who did 
it,” came Fuller’s voice from the door- 
way. “I’ve got the answer.” 

“Who?” They chorused the ques- 
tion. 

He spread his hands. ‘The girl up- 
stairs,” he said. ‘The old boy’s daugh- 
ter. She’s raving that she did it, and I 
guess she’s right, at that. It all fits in 
with what I’ve heard about Vin Farrell. 
Don’t worry. Nothing’s liable to hap- 
pen to her. A jury always gives that 
sort the benefit of a lot more doubt than 
there is. I'll do what [ can, too. Poor 
kid. She probably had plenty of excuse 
for ‘ 

Roscoe came slowly to his feet. 
“You’re even more of an ass than I 
thought you were, Fuller. To confuse 
a girl’s hysteria with——” 

“All right. You go up and listen for 
yourself and see what you think.” 
Fuller was imperturbable. “I hate, my- 
self, to think the kid did it. 
says so—you'll see——” 
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Jane had slipped away. The three 
men faced each other, hostile, mutually 
uspicious. There was a brief, uncom- 
fortable pause, and then Jane returned. 

“She says it’s all her fault,” she an- 
nounced. “She just keeps saying that. 
I don’t think that could mean that she 
killed him—and I know, anyway, that 
she didn’t. It’s absurd.” 


“It’s all absurd,’ said Fuller. 
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“There’s no sense in it anywhere; noth- 
ing hangs together. But I’ll take the 
kid’s word for it.” 

Jane clapped her hands together, 
“That’s it—of course that’s it. You 
said so yourself, Doctor Roscoe. It’s 
all a piece of insanity—from first to 
last—everything a crazy man’s crazy 
dream.” 

“Crazy man!” The major stormed 
into the room, his face contorted and 
purple, his eyes protruding above the 
pendant mustache tusks with a ferocity 
which chilled Singleton to the bone. 
“Who said I was crazy? Who said it? 
You're all in it—every one of you—all 
against me—all in the Vicious Circle— 
all whispering behind my back that I'm 
crazy! Crazy, am I? Farrell thought 
I was, but he found out I wasn’t! Pluri- 
bus took me for it, too, when he caught 
me at my job early this morning. I had 
to do for him as well, to—— Crazy 
—I?” 

“T don’t think you’re crazy, major,” 
said Roscoe softly. “And I gi I’m 
a better judge than anybody el It’ 
my business, you know. I think you 
were absolutely right to put Farrell out 
of the way, when you found he’d been 
slandering you and plotting against you 
that way. I’d have done it myself ina 
minute if I’d thought of it. You're ab- 
solutely right. Sit down and tell us 
about it. We’re all on your side. Where 
did you put the hypodermic, anyway? 
I’d hate to lose it. It’s a favorite—like 
your barometer, you know.” 

“My barometer!” The major looked 
mournful. “I was willing to sacrifice 
that to make people believe that there 
was a Vicious Circle. I had to prove it 
didn’t I? They wouldn’t believe me— 
nobody would. 3ut——” his face 
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twisted into an expression of delighted 
slyness—“but I proved it, didn’t I? | 
just went out and shot that barometer 
to pieces myself.” i 
high, childish voice. 
your hypodermic, doctor. 


Hé laughed in a 
‘But you spoke of 
I beg your 

















don for not returning it sooner. I 
fully intended to——” He thrust his 
hand into a pocket and produced the 
instrument, as naturally as if it had been 
a pocket knife. “Sheila will be glad 
when she gets over this fainting spell,” 
he said. “She knew about Farrell—my 
personal attorney, my friend, going 
over to the Vicious Circle and plotting 
to get me locked up! She didn’t want 
me to deal with him, but she’ll be glad 
it’s all over.” He stopped short, tilting 
his head in the attitude of one who lis- 
tens intently. 

“Yes—yes—at once, your excellency,” 
they heard him say. “I'll come at 
once.’ He bowed formally. “You'll 
excuse me, I know, but I’ve just had a 
message from the governor. He wants 
me to come at once to discuss ways and 
means of stamping out the Vicious Cir- 
cle—wireless telephone, you know. I 
must hurry. Jane, you'll look after 
Sheila, I’m sure.” 

Roscoe slipped a hand through his 
arm. We'll go together, major, 
and I think we’d better take Mr. Fuller 
with us for a bodyguard, don’t you? 
The Circle might try again, you know.” 

Fuller took the hint instantly. “Yes, 
major. The governor gave me particu- 
lar orders not to let you leave the house 
alone. I'll go right along with you.” 

The major bowed stiffly and marched 
out, Roscoe still beside him, and the de 
tective following. The old officer’s face 
wore the uplifted look of one who has 
sacrificed much to duty, but stands will- 
ing to sacrifice even more. 


“Good. 
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“He'd been odd for a long time,” said 
sheila. “Iie suspected everybody and 


kept talking about his enemies and how 
they were all plotting against him. And 
then he picked up the idea of the Vicious 
Circle from something he read in the 
paper, and after that he kept talking 
about it. I really believed it all, you 
see, until Vin Farrell told me that it 
was all nonsense and said right out that 
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father was—was insane and ought to be 
locked up.” 

Roscoe put in smoothly: “That’s it! 
the major must have overheard that 
speech. Farrell paid rather steeply for 
being rude. The major would be eaves- 
dropping on everybody, of course. 
That’s all part of it. But it makes me 
look pretty stupid, doesn’t it? A typical 
case of paranoia right under my eyes, 
and I never even dreamed of recogniz- 
ing it!” 

Sheila glanced at him with a curious 
softness. “That was what comforted 
me, Park. You see, I thought that if 
Vin were right, you’d be sure to know it. 
That’s why | got father to ask you here 
for your leave. I wanted you to see for 
yourself———” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ Roscoe 
spoke gently. There was no hint of 
reproof in the question. 

“T wanted you to—to judge him with- 
out any prejudice. T was afraid that if 
T gave you the idea you’d show it, some- 
how, and make him hate you as he sud- 
denly began hating Vin Farrell. IJ 
thought you’d be sure to see it if there 
was anything wrong with his mind, and 
when you didn’t I was sure he was all 
right and glad that I hadn’t said any- 
thing.” 

“It just goes to show that there’s no 
blindness to compare with that of the 
trained observer when he’s off guard,” 
said Roscoe. “It seems incredible that 
I shouldn’t have detected it at once— 
the delusion of persecution, the non- 
existent secret society, elaborately coun- 
terfeited, the querulent — tendency 
strongly manifest, the idea that he was 
a sort of political deliverer—why, it 
could hardly have been more complete. 
I’m ashamed of myself. If I’d been on 
my job we'd have been spared all this.” 

He turned to Jane Hobart. “I’m 
afraid I'll have to admit that intuitions 
aren’t so untrustworthy, after all. Any- 
way, you seem to have a high average, 
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so far. If I ever get into another scrape “I would if you were on the right 
like this I think I’d like to retain Single- side,” said Jane simply. 

ton for the defense, if for no better rea- And even Peter Singleton joined in 
son than that you’d be on my side in’ the chuckle with which Park Roscoe 
that case.” admitted defeat. 


——— 
——“ 


WHAT DOES MR. BURNS SAY? 


. N I-VIER does a detective finish his education, for all sorts of information may 
be of use to him at one time or another; but in the opinion of Albert B. 
Weimer, a well-known ‘lawyer, there are ejght requisites to the making of a 
thoroughly competent detective. In the first place, the operative, to be efficient, 
must have a good general education. He must also have studied logic and have 
acquired the habit of reasoning, so that he can build up a case from several 
clews and deduce what has happened in specific instances from general laws 
of nature and of human action. It is essential that he know the principles and 
rules of criminal law in order that he may handle criminals without violating 
the law himself and yet gain all the advantage that the law gives him. He 
should also have read English and American state trials. 

As habitual offenders are often able to converse beyond the range of the 
detective’s hearing, he should master the art of interpreting from the motions 
of a person’s lips what that person is saying. Then, too, he should know criminal 
slane, which varies widely from the slang expressions of the ordinary citizen 
and differs still more greatly from English. Criminals can converse so that 
no one who does not know the language of the underworld can understand them. 

When a detective is on the trail of a suspect and must not, if possible, let 
the object of his surveillance become aware that he is being watched, he may 
find that a knowledge of telezraphy will be invaluable to him. If he can over- 
hear the sending of a telegram by the suspect and decode the sound dots and 
dashes, he may get just the information he wants about his man. 

Last, but by no means least, he should have read good detective stories. 
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JAILED FOR SPEAKING TO GIRL 


HEN seventeen-year-old Frank Burg asked twelve-year-old Grace Marr to 
meet him one afternoon recently, he little knew that that appointment 
would result in his having an involuntary engagement of five days’ duration at 
the workhouse on Blackwell’s Island, New York. Yet that was what the judge 
who heard the case decreed for him. 

According to the story young Miss Marr told, Burg had tried several times 
to “make her acquaintance” and finally, becoming tired of his attentions, she 
avreed to meet him. ‘Then she told her father about the boy. Mr. Marr de- 
ided to keep the appointment, and, taking a policeman with him, went to the 
rysting place. 

The lad evidently had abandoned hope that the girl would meet him, for 
he was writing a letter of farewell to her when the officer of the law placed 
iim under arrest. In it Burg said: 

“Dear Grace: It appears to me that you do not care to keep appointments 
with me, and I shall end it all by going to Long Island and enlisting in the army, 
so farewell. Next time you hear from me I shall be in cold Siberia. Good-by. 
Frank.” 

Magistrate Corrigan decided that a short sojourn in the workhouse would 
have a beneficial effect upon young Burg, and so gave him a five-day sentence. 
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BOLVE an army mystery on the 
spot, or pigeon-hole it for- 
ever,” wheezed Major Tre- 
velyan, dogmatically revert- 

ing to the tritest phase of a debate 
already threadbare. He and his guest, 
Captain Zane Selfridge, who had ridden 
out to Caloocan that very day on an 
inspecting trip from Manila, had fin- 
ished their dinner and had drawn 
bamboo chairs to the moonlit porch of 
the major’s nipa quarters. 

Selfridge, looking politely attentive, 
but in reality rather bored, propped his 
long limbs against the bamboo rail and 
quietly folded his arms. ‘“Pigeon-hole 
it—perhaps,” he said sententiously, be- 
traying his first sign of disagreement 
for a solid hour. “My experience, 
Major Trevelyan, gives me a different 
theory: all mysteries can be solved.” 

“Even after twenty years?” 

“Yes, provided enough original data 
remain.” 

“Oho! Here’s a case that fits those 
conditions to a T,” said Major Trevel- 
yan, chuckling satirically as he chewed 
the end of his cigar. “I should say two 
cases—two mysteries.” 

“Where were _ these 
staged ?” 


mysteries 


“Right here in the Philippines at this 
lonely little God-forsaken Caloocan 
post—and they’ve about got my goat.” 

“Perhaps they’re separate parts of 
the same mystery ?” 

“Shucks! One’s twenty years old, 
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and the other—but judge for yourself. 
I don’t believe in ghosts, and I hate to 
lower myself by terming this a haunted 
house, but four nights ago I heard 
sounds. I sleep alone here, for my 
cook slides townward after washing 
dishes. I thought the sound was made 
by a gnawing rat, but next night I chal- 
lenged by calling out, ‘Who’s there?’ 
and sprang from bed. Went down- 
stairs—saw nothing. Last night when 
I heard something move under the 
house I ran quickly down the back 
stairs. Suddenly the clothesline shook 
violently with a strange sound like the 
sharp buzzing of one of these Caloocan 
magnified twenty times. 
Then came a_ guttural, mysterious, 
threatening note. By the time | 
whipped out my gun all was still. I 
looked everywhere in the bright moon- 
light, but found nothing.” 

“And the other case?” suggested Sel- 
fridge, staring across the silent drill 
ground to the cheerless bamboo bar- 
racks and to the edge of a somber 
jungle a mile beyond. 

“Eh?”  Trevelyan’s absent look 
showed his thoughts were far afield. 
“Oh! The case of Captain Ruggles, of 
course.” 

Further explanation was unneces- 
sary. Few Americans of officialdom 
were ignorant of this famous case. In 
1899 Captain Ruggles, Ninth Infantry, 
while inspecting sentinels at Caloocan, 
had vanished under very peculiar cir- 
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cumstances, and never had been heard 
of since. 

Zane Selfridge tossed the stump of 
his cigar through a gap in the vines 
and filled a briar pipe before he saw 
fit to ask: 

“At what part 
Ruggles last seen?” 
“Precisely here where we now sit.” 

Selfridge studied his surroundings 
with new interest. The few buildings 
of Caloocan post were nipa, all re- 
cently erected in a flat field extending 
for a mile in all directions. A _ stout, 
barb-wire fence behind Trevelyan’s 
house divided the military reservation 
from Manila golf links. The town, La 
Loma Church, Malabon Road, and 
Dagupan railway, lay westward. So 
this was the scene of the wonderful 
case that stood preéminently in the 
foreground of official mysteries, and 
had excited much speculation of the 
Associated Press. 

“I’ve heard sundry versions,” ob- 
served Selfridge carelessly; “but I’ve 
yet to meet the man who knows the 
true details.” 

“I’m that one,” declared Trevelyan 
with rather a nervous laugh. “I was 
not only here when Ruggles disap- 
peared, but was recorder of the inves- 
tigating board. Look.” He drew 
aside the thick, clustering vines from 
the end of the porch. “Ruggles was 
last seen on the trail entering that shal- 
low gully, just a dozen paces from the 
sentry box which then stood on this 
exact site.” 

“What buildings were here at that 
time?” 

“None. Fence and gully are the sole 
landmarks. Poor Ruggles had just in- 
spected the sentry here and started to- 
ward the next, a hundred paces beyond 
the gully. The second sentry, whose 
name was Deming—Private Deming— 
saw Ruggles reach the gully. Next mo- 
ment he had vanished—an empty trail! 
Nor could he have turned off-trail 
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without being at once challenged by 
pickets. A diabolical layout, Selfridge. 
‘You see, we covered every foot lynx- 
eyed, and the Insurrectos didn’t dare 
leave their trenches at the edge of 
yonder jungle; they’d have died in- 
stantly. Not even lizards could hide in 
the short grass, and the two armies 
simply watched each other without ex- 
changing a shot.” 

“But the gully isn’t a foot deep! 
How could a six-footer vanish where 
there’s not even a rice paddy to conceal 
him ?” 

“That’s the mystery!’ wheezily ex- 
claimed the major in triumph. “A 
queer case? Rather amazing, all con- 
sidered. Ruggles never drank or gam- 
bled, never got in debt. A cautious 
man—carried two pistols. Only that 
night at mess, just before he set out 
to inspect sentries, he told us he'd be 
back in a half hour to finish his muster 
rolls. He was an iron-gray, childless 
widower, a student, genial, conscien- 
tious, highly esteemed in the regiment; 
but his promised half hour grew into 
days, months, years. No word, no 
trace.” 

As Trevelyan warmed to his narra- 
tive he forgot his asthma and became 
less wheezy. A hint of the theatrical 
crept into his expressive gestures, yet 
there seemed no conscious reaching out 
after the dramatic as he continued: 

“Selfridge, when a brother officer 
fails in action he leaves behind a defin- 
ite regret, but when he _prosaically 
marches on guard and then proceeds 
to vanish miraculously from mortal 
ken, if not from the face of the earth; 
when the papers on his open desk lie 
untouched just as he left them, his tent 
flap tied back, extra uniform hanging 
on a hook, lighted lantern burning itself 
out, a Philippine history on his cot and 
containing a flat penknife for a book- 
mark, a half smoked pipe on the edge 
of his camp chair, to remain forever 
unfinished ; when his seat at mess con- 
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tinues empty, there arises something 
more than regret. With us it amounted 
to a nervous dread—uncanny—as if 
he had dissolved in thin air; as if the 
earth had yawned; as if some diabolical 
occult force had resolved so much flesh 
and blood suddenly into chemical ele- 
ments and left no trace.” 

“It happened after dark?” 

“Not exactly. No clouds obscured 
the full moon. Just such a night as 
this. Note how distinctly we see ob- 
jects between here and the guardhouse. 
Why, I can even read the tiny black 
hands of my white-faced watch held at 
arm’s length—so, You may judge con- 
ditions quite accurately, for in ten 
minutes it'll be eight-twenty—just the 
time of night he disappeared.” 

“Could he have fallen down some 
well?” 

“There was none. That very day a 
carabao wallow near the gully, and 
other surface irregularities, had been 
filled in.” 

“Could Insurrectos have crept up— 
carried him off?” 

“Absurd, Their patrols never dared 
reconnoiter our businesslike sentries 
and accurate marksmen, even on dark 
Lack of cover alone would 
have deterred them.” 

Selfridge unfolded his arms and 
hitched his chair nearer the porch rail. 
Glancing down he studied every feature 
of the red-lipped little gully which 
figured so prominently in the riddle. 
He saw at once that Ruggles could 
not have wriggled upgully, for it ended 
just short of the fence, and had he 
crawled through the fence he must have 
been spotted at once. But in the other 
direction the gully widened, crossed the 
railroad, and trended to the bay almost 
Without a curve. 

“How about crawling downgully ?” 
he asked thoughtfully. 

Trevelyan chuckled. ‘“T’d like to 
have you try it right now! How quick 
you'd be challenged from my guard- 
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house—which is further from the gully 
than the most distant of our pickets 
then lay. Why, a support was located 
squarely on the gully itself. Ten feet 
he might have crawled unchallenged. 
Only a crazy man would have tried it.” 

“What was the verdict of the board, 
Major Trevelyan?” 

“Nothing, and we frankly. said so. 
[ had a surmise of my own—infernal, 
but so was the case! What put me 
on the track was something in the tes- 
timony of Sentry Deming, the last man 
to see Ruggles. The reason Deming 
didn’t watch Ruggles cross the gully 
and continue his advance toward Dem- 
ing, was that Deming’s attention was 
momentarily diverted by a slight noise 
beyond the fence and a dust haze as 
if a sudden wind had just passed. 
When he looked again for Ruggles—an 
empty trail! I discount the rest of 
Deming’s testimony, for he seemed ex- 
citable ; yet how could he have imagined 
the dust and noise any more than | 
could’ve imagined those fiendish sounds 
last night ?” 

Selfridge stole a critical glance at 
Major Trevelyan. It was just these 
noises of last night which had been 
uppermost in Selfridge’s thoughts for 
ten minutes, and now a_ staggering 
phase of the situation made him reach 
covertly toward his hip. His gun was 
not there. 

“But what of Private Deming? 
asked with seeming casualness. 

Again the oratorical flourish ap 
peared in the major’s words and ges 
tures, coupled with a trace of nervous- 
ness : 

“What Deming saw was no doubt 
one of those little whirlwinds so com- 
mon here. Typhoons start thus. This 
island of Luzon is the cradle of 
typhoons. Conceive of a whirlwind on 
this level plain, gathering power, 
sweeping downgully to the bay. 
Couldn’t it seize Ruggles and jerk him 
to sea in a jiffy? A whisk, a roar— 
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it is off, and the sentries, blinded mo- 
mentarily by dust, think no more of 
such a common incident.” Trevel- 
yan’s eyes gleamed strangely as he 
puffed hard at his cigar, nearly out. 
Then he glanced sharply at his watch. 
“Just eight-twenty now—the time poor 
Ruggles vanished.” 

A faintly audible roar became louder. 
Selfridge jerked aside the vines. A 
whirling dust cloud enveloped the gully, 
rushed down it, and was gone. Even 
the elements seemed to have conspired. 

“Eh?” gulped Trevelyan, paling 
slightly as he flung aside a freshly lit 
cigar and eased his tight collar. 

“Is this whirlwind about the size of 
Deming’s ?” 

“His couldn’t have been much larger 
without attracting general attention,” 
said Trevelyan, grating with repressed 
emotion. 

“What did Ruggles weigh ?” 

“Reduced by camp fever? About a 
hundred and forty. But his heavy ac- 
couterments must have brought the 
total to a hundred and sixty-five.” 

“Why so much?” 

“T think I stated that he carried two 
revolvers, and in his money belt seven 
hundred dollars in company funds and 
as much of his own in gold, silver, and 
greenbacks.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“Hey? How do I know?” countered 
Trevelyan, wheezing prodigiously. 
“Can such things be concealed in an 
army camp?” 

“So it was camp talk he carried 
fourteen hundred dollars gold?” 

The major, unaccountably restive 
under this bombardment, demanded 
with some asperity: 

“Captain Selfridge, have I said so? 
Poor Ruggles wasn’t much to talk of 
his private affars. But enough of an- 
cient history. The whirlwind’s the an- 
swer, of course. Now that dinner’s 
over perhaps you'll be good enough to 
inform me. You ride out here from 
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Manila this early evening unannounced, 
and you tell me you’re on an inspecting 
trip. If you’ll state what department 
you mean to inspect to-morrow I'll get 
my books in shape for rapid auditing.” 

Selfridge steadily returned the 
major’s somewhat roving glance. Was 
it possible Trevelyan seriously enter- 
tained this whirlwind theory? Such a 
power might swing up a small sack of 
camotes, but not a hundred-odd pounds, 
With what motive had Tervelyan dil- 
ated on the peculiar noises of the last 
few nights? Did he now suspect that 
Selfridge deliberately had led up to this 
whole subject from the moment they 
finished their mango ice cream and took 
chairs outside? 

“Rest easy, Major Trevelyan. 
Though I’m sent out by headquarters, 
my visit is only semiofficial. Now that 
you mention this Ruggles case, I’d like, 
sir, to see all your retained records con- 
cerning it.” 

“So you reject my whirlwind sur- 
mise ?” 

“It puts us in shape to proceed by 
giant strides.” 

“Umph!” grunted Trevelyan, unmis- 
takably nettled, a challenging gleam in 
his restless eyes. “You can’t evolve a 
better solution. But I’m beginning to 
place you now, Captain Selfridge. 
You’re the fellow, I believe, who laid 
the ghost at Mactan barracks? If it 
hasn’t turned your head, let me recall 
your theory that you can solve any- 
thing!” 

“Oh, no. I’m the merest 
sir. That data I requested 

“Surely,” retorted Trevelyan, rising. 
“And I’ll puncture that theory of yours 
like a whirlwind!” 

The major lit the Chinese lantern 
overhead and soon returned with a box 
of papers, but not soon enough to suit 
Selfridge, who started after him and 
met him at the door. 

A grim furrow came between Sel- 
fridge’s eyes as he glanced through 
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typewritten sheets, carbon copies of 
board proceedings and affidavits, for he 
found descriptive lists and_ several 
vouchers missing. He studied one page 
deeply and singled out two D & A 
one of which was Private 
Deming’s. A sudden gust extinguished 
the lantern. The hall light flickered 
out, too, leaving the house in total 
darkness. His quick, keen glance at 
Trevelyan confirmed him apparently in 
some new opinion. He sprang up and 
paced the veranda with long, nervous 
strides. 

“Too tough a nut to crack, eh?” 
queried the major. 

“Why didn’t I drop this cursed busi- 
ness ten minutes ago?” muttered Sel- 
fridge with repressed excitement. “A 
hideous ss 

“Solution of the mystery?” wheezed 
Trevelyan, plumping unexpectedly into 
a chair and spilling cigarettes in all 
directions. 

“Let’s postpone further talk of this 
till morning “af 

“Eh? How’s that? Why?’ 

“You’re a sick man, Major Trevel- 
yan, and you’ve about reached the end. 
Suppose you lend me that automatic 
gun of yours and turn in. I’ve a little 
business that may keep me up later. 
You’ve been thinking too much. To- 
morrow take a ten-day leave—cut loose 
—shake this cursed house!” 

At the first Trevelyan’s eyes gleamed 
strangely. At the last he sank back 
in his chair. 

“Now I insist upon an explanation,” 
he said doggedly. 

Selfridge noiselessly drew his chair 
back into the shadow of the porch 
Lowering his voice he said 
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corner. 
earnestly : 
“Didn’t you see anything significant 
in the testimony of any of the soldiers 
the board examined ?” 
“I told you I thought 
Deming’s a bit fantastic ss 
“What of Private Ott, who-was sta- 
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tioned at the sentry box occupying the 
place where we now sit—the man Rug- 
gles inspected just before passing to 
the gully on his way to Deming, whom 
he never reached ?” 

“Ott’s testimony seemed straight 
enough,” replied the major with a nery- 
ous glance behind him. 

“Yet one of them was wrong, Major 
Trevelyan. The case narrows down to 
three men—Ruggles, Deming, Ott. But 
for the life of me I can’t help thinking 
some fourth man—not mentioned in the 
records—had an important bearing on 
it. However, if Ruggles worked ng 
and all the testimony 
Dem- 





monstrous hoax 
indicates otherwise—then either 
ing or Ott was wrong. Which?” 
“Lying—or just merely mistaken ?” 
“Lying maliciously. More—diaboli- 
cally, desperately.” 
Trevelyan, with trembling hand, 
brushed a mosquito from his pallid 


face. “Er—Selfridge, why make 
mountains owt of mole hills? Poor Ott 
told us how Captain Ruggles ap- 


proached him, asked if Ott had any- 
thing to report, had him recite his 
orders, said ‘That’s good,’ and passed 
on—on the trail toward the gully, be- 
yond which Deming was stationed. Ott 
didn’t watch the captain on his way, 
but turned to challenge the corporal 
of the guard who just then ap- 
proached——” 

“Ah! The corporal of the guard! 
Why don’t the records mention——” 

“They do—somewhere or other. 
Trevelyan moistened his dry lips. “But 
the board decided his testimony was 
negative. The corporal paused but a 
moment with Ott, overtook Ruggles be- 
fore Ruggles reached the gully, and 
passed on ahead of him, Exit cor- 
poral from case. As for Private Ott, 
the last Ott saw, Ruggles was about 
three paces this side the gully and about 
to’cross it. And now, Selfridge, here’s 
the most salient point in Ott’s testi- 
money, it seems to me: Ott swore posi- 
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tively that Deming stood facing Rug- 
gles, evidently awaiting his approach. 
Ott then resumed his observation of 
the jungle. Good positive testimony 
compared to Deming’s hysterical state- 
ments.” 

“Hysterical ?” 

“What else are we to call it, Sel- 
fridge? Here was this freckled, wiry- 
haired Deming looking as if he’d seen 
a ghost, coming before the board and 
testifying that after Ruggles’ disap- 
pearance, Deming looked toward Sen- 
try Ott, and saw Ott standing awk- 
wardly leaning on his gun by the cor- 
ner of the sentry box, staring fixedly 
toward the jungle. Presently Ott 
lurched back into the shadow of the 
box and next instant walked out again, 
gun on shoulder as customary. There- 
after Ott went into the box at inter- 
vals—according to Deming. But note 
this: later Deming admitted that Ott 
may merely have gone on the opposite 
side of the box. And when we taxed 
Deming he said he supposed that Rug- 
gles had returned by Ott’s post, and 
the box naturally concealed his move- 
ments. Poppycock!” 

“So you think Deming’s testimony 
worthless, Major Trevelyan?” 

“Imaginative, hectic, far-fetched— 
compared with Ott’s.” 

“But Ott never answered a question 
directly. His testimony teemed with: 
‘Well, I'll tell you.” ‘Well, I guess not.’ 
‘Well, not as I recall.’ ‘Well, I don’t 
know.’ Even to the simple question: 
‘How bright was the moon?’ he replied: 
‘Well, I guess they wasn’t many clouds. 
I think they was moonlight all right 
as I recollect. But Deming states: 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘I think not.’ ‘It 
was very bright.’ Small points these, 
and scarcely noticeable in this great 
bulk of cluttering testimony, yet they 
speak volumes. Further, Deming was 
never courtmartialed in seven years’ 
service; character excellent.” 

“Hardly a fair comparison, Captain 
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Selfridge,” wheezed Trevelyan, unac- 
countably perturbed. “Poor Ott——” 

“Yes, what of poor Ott? East Side 
tough ; in six months’ service tried four 
times for robbing comrades—acquitted 
four times—lack of evidence—a wily 
tongue. The physical record shows Ott 
long-armed and long-fingered, short- 
thumbed, with heavy jaw and _ eye- 
brows, wide mouth, thick — skull, 
Recognize the type? Apelike, con- 
scienceless, of animal cunning and 
brute courage to dare any crime. But 
what impressed me most when I read 
the evidence was his histrionic ability 
—a consummate actor.” 

Trevelyan gripped the arms of his 
chair as if to rise. 

“Pooh! What absurdity! When he 
appeared before the board 2 

“He was acting the ignoramus. Such 
fellows are too plausible.” Selfridge 
shook the ashes from his pipe and 
turned suddenly: 

“Ott—thou art the man!” 

Trevelyan jumped as if shot. Grab- 
bing at his hip pocket he drew out a 
khaki handkerchief and mopped his 
brow and neck. 

“So the board’s all wrong!” he 
jeered. “But you’ve muddled it.” 

“Shall I reconstruct for you what oc- 
curred that night?” said Selfridge 
grimly. “Ott knew that Captain Rug- 
gles carried large sums—must inspect 
him some time that night. When Ott 
saw Ruggles nearing this point at eight- 
fifteen Ott was balked. Why? Be- 
cause the moon was bright; because the 
corporal must soon be round on his 
hourly tour. What chance had Ott to 
get the coin and erase marks of crime 
before the corporal came? None. Ott 
stayed his hand—Ruggles passed to the 
gully. Ott’s chance seemed lost. But 
almost immediately came the corporal 
and passed on. Now a whole hour 
must elapse before another inspection.” 

“What then?’ faltered Trevelyan 
pulling a sickly grin. 

















“Can’t you see Ott grip his gun, his 
eyes narrow cruelly? Can you hear 
him call: ‘Captain, I forgot to tell 
yor——’ Can you see Ruggles turn, 
stride back to the shack—Ott crouch- 
ing in shadow, gun butt upraised? Ott 
didn’t use his bayonet, which would 
have allowed a cry and left telltale 
blood, but a swift, heavy blow on the 
skull. Ott seized the body, propped it 
on his gun against the shack corner fac- 
ing the jungle. Does this tally with 
Deming’s testimony that he saw Ott 
stand awkwardly, staring fixedly at the 
jungle? Deming saw not Ott, but the 
dead Ruggles propped on Ott’s gun to 
deceive possible observers while Ott 
himself was inside the shack.” 

“But the body!” gasped Trevelyan. 
“What became of the body?” 

“That’s why Ott used a ruse which 
let him enter the shack. He was dig- 
ging frantically. Evidence showg that 
some tools recently used in grading 
stood in the shack. Seizing a spade 
Ott plied his long, powerful arms with 
mad haste. It was the wet season— 
soil very soft.” 

Selfridge glanced at his watch and 
modulated his voice still lower: 

“What other testimony have we? 
Deming said that presently Ott lurched 
queerly into the shack and next moment 
walked out gun on shoulder. What 
really occurred a 

“Yes, yes! With what devilish skill 





you fit it to Deming’s testimony! But 
what became of the extra earth?” 
“When Ott looted and buried the 


corpse, he tamped earth and scattered 
the rest on the recently graded ground. 
He was soon outside the shack again, 
posing, and chewing tobacco as uncon- 
cernedly as wi 

“Come!” cried Trevelyan, seeming to 
have gained composure. “Chewing is 
too detailed! What an imagination!” 

“Records show his teeth were 
stained ; he was repeatedly admonished 
for expectorating in ranks. Sentries 
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may not smoke, and men of his ilk in- 
variably chew on post. In his own 
testimony, false as most of it is, he 
admits reaching into the shack once 
that night to get a plug he had stuck 
in the grass wall.” 

“Wonderful!” chuckled Trevelyan. 
“You'd have me believe the mouldering 
victim of this dastardly crime buried 
directly below us now!” 

“Within three feet of the surface.” 

“But behold! I shatter your radiant 
dream like a bubble. The sentry box 
shack was just big enough to hold the 
body of a large dog. You failed to 
ascertain that vital point, Captain Sel- 
fridge, before you began building chil- 
drens’ fairy tales.” 

Selfridge kicked a rotten bamboo 
joist in the porch corner. Six feet 
off stood a second decayed upright, 
broken off some inches above ground. 
Jetween stood fragments of what had 
been a third. The fungus on uprights 
showed they had not been disturbed re- 
cently. But all bamboos of the porch 
proper were green; newly cut. 

“There’s the evidence,” he said 
coolly, “but we don’t need it. If this 
shack was typical it had movable grass 
walls. After Ott buried the body he 
could easily shift a wall squarely across 
the grave, thus halving the area and 
looking as if the wall had sagged, or 
been blown in by wind. When you and 
the board examined the — sentry 
box 

“Yes, yes! But Ott lacked brains to 
contrive all this.” 

“On the contrary, his great cunning 
coupled with fair schooling——” 

“Come!” cried Trevelyan strangely 
moved, “let’s unmask this hideous 
crime now or explode your monstrous 
hoax forever!” 

“But the queer sounds you’ve heard 
for two or three nights “i 

“God! Those sounds 

“Should be cleared—before we begin 
to dig.” 
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~ Trevelyan shuddered, clenched his 
hands. “Explain, if you can e 

“All. Follow Deming’s career. He 
rose to corporal, studied, passed 
exams, is now a respected ordnance ser- 
geant. But what of Private Ott, the 
murderer? Twice tried for drunken- 
ness soon after. Then he was sent up 
for twenty years for knifing a comrade 
at dice. Two months ago he escaped 
and vanished from our headquarters 
records. What I say now is mere sur- 
mise, but you'll admit it fits, and per- 
haps” —Selfridge referred again to his 
watch—“‘we'll prove it soon. Very 
soon.” 

Trevelyan gave a neurotic wheeze 
and slumped lower in his chair. 

Selfridge continued: “Imagine Ott 
fleeing in disguise to Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Singapore, where he goes the 
pace till all Ruggles’ cash is gone. Sob- 
ering up penniless he works his way 
back to Manila and the scene of his 
cold-blooded murder. Why?” 

“The criminal’s instinct, of course.” 

“But one visit would have been 
enough, Major Trevelyan, whereas you 
heard sounds several nights. Imagine 
Ott obsessed with thought of the 
jeweled watch and diamond—men- 
tioned here in the record—which, in his 
haste, he may have left on the body. 
This theory I’m inclined to reject, too, 
because Ott was essentially a man of 
nerve not to be deterred from removing 
all valuables at the time. So we 
come to the only possible remaining 
reason 4 

“That Ott is insane?” 

“Insane! JI wonder? This hadn't 
occurred to me. It’s right at this crux 
the average logician will go astray.” 
Selfridge knit his brows in perplexity. 
“Where’s the flaw in my reasoning? 
The record here refers~to Ruggles’ 
money belt as the four-pocketed, gray 
chamois article sold at officers’ uniform 
shops in Manila. Major, you and I 
are familiar with them. Before Ott’s 


money gave out he probably bought one 
and was shown the secret pocket. 
‘Aha!’ thinks he, ‘Ruggles’ belt must 
have contained one! Perhaps there is 
still a thousand or so in gold buried 
with the body!’ Disguised to avoid re- 
capture he returns to Manila three 
days ago—waits till your light is out— 
is frightened off twice Fs 

“Enough! <A_ spade’s 
house. Let’s dig!” 

Selfridge followed the major beneath 
the house and together they examined 
the spade; it had been recently used. 
The rotten bamboo which had formed 
the fourth corner of the shack still pro- 
truded from the soil. Exactly upon 
the spot where the grave should have 
been lay a heap of rubbish, grass, nipa 
fiber. Selfridge seemed bewildered. 

“Is this possible? It wouldn’t be the 
first time I’ve flown off at the most 
ridiculous tangent, Major Trevelyan. 
Put me down for a miserable amateur, 
but, right or wrong, we’re going to have 
the truth within five minutes.” 

“Ha, ha!” wheezed Trevelyan. ‘Your 
precious theory goes up in smoke.” 

Chuckling, he kicked the rubbish 
energetically, but drew back with crip- 
pled toes and a cry of pain. Selfridge 
raked off the thin cover of refuse and 
exposed a pile of hard earth clods. Be- 
side it yawned a black hole as jong and 
deep as a human body. Earth was 
hard and caked from the long dry sea- 
son. Only’a man of powerful biceps 
could have dug thus far in a few stolen 
minutes with a blunt spade. 

“Speak softly now,” cautioned Sel- 
fridge, stepping into the hole and pry- 
ing up the earth. ‘Were khaki shirts 
worn here in those days?” 

“Not by the Ninth Infantry. Rug- 
gles wore blue shirt, canvas leg——” 

“Here!” whispered Selfridge, his 
spade chugging into a stiff leather cart- 
ridge belt. 

“Good Lord!” breathed Tervelyan. 

“And blue flannel army shirt.” Sel- 
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fridge lifted a spadeful. A human 
skull rolled into the moonlight. Its 
whole top was crushed. “A mighty 
brute to deliver such a blow. Here’s 
the money belt. Ugh! Fragments of 
bank notes from the secret pocket. My 
theory proves correct in every ‘¥ 
He paused, listening intently. From 
his pocket he whipped Tervelyan’s 
automatic, gripped Trevelyan himself, 
and drew him rapidly to the shadow 
of the vines not an instant too soon. 

As they crouched in the dark, watch- 
ing the back doorway, a tall, angular 
figure slunk hurriedly, noiselessly in, 
crept rapidly to the grave, recoiled with 
a low cry of dismay. 





“Hands up!’ thundered Captain 
Selfridge. 
The man _ catapulted backward, 


seemed to calculate his chances, then 
tremblingly raised his arms above his 
grizzled head. A ray of moonlight fell 
aslant a thin, white beard, wide spec- 
tacles, shiny pate. 

“Would you hurt a poor broken old 
man?” he quavered hollowly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, who are you?” 
queried Major Tervelyan. 

The man’s lips moved vaguely: “I 
am—I was Captain Ruggles.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Trevelyan. 
“Ruggles is dead—murdered!” 

“Most foully—the Ruggles of twenty 
years ago—but The old 
man’s yoice ended in a wail of anguish. 

Major Trevelyan broke from Sel- 
fridge’s restraining grasp and _ seized 
Ruggles by the hand. “My dear cap- 
tain!” he ejaculated. “Recognize me 
—I'm Trevelyan—of the old Ninth! 
Why shaking. Come upstairs 
with me now—for a glass of brandy!” 

“Trevelyan, did you say? My mem- 
ory fails. My eyes are too weak to 
stand light. Brandy? No, no!” 

He sank upon a soap box by the door 
and bowed his old head on his hands. 
Trevelyan poured a gourdful of water 
and Ruggles drank eagerly. 


now——” 
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“Trevelyan! I know you now, my ~ 
boy,” said Ruggles in his weak, hollow 
voice. “You’re not much changed— 
but I’ve been through untold torture!” 

“I well think that, old friend. But 
here’s Zane Selfridge, staff, whose 
theory concerning you now collapses. 
Tell -us ii 

“How it feels to sizzle in torment?” 
asked Ruggles, laughing feebly. His 
head sank on his chest again, but with 
a visible effort he pulled himself to- 
gether. “Y’ see, Trev, it was this way. 
I had just inspected Sentry Ott, who 
stood at this box. Then I went toward 
yonder gully. Ott called that the grass 
was alive with googoos. He needed 
help. J ran back.” 

Ruggles was breathing hard. He 
glanced helplessly, furtively from Tre- 
velyan to Zane Selfridge. The latter 
stood beside the grave, a hand resting 
carelessly on his gun. 

“But Trevelyan, I had known Ott 
before. When he received a large piece 





#@of money he brought it to me for safe 


keeping. The regiment thought me 
straight, but I led a double life in 
Manila—spent Ott’s money—all my 
company fund and cash I stole from a 
bunkie. From the first time I ever 
clapped eyes on Ott I noted his strange 
resemblance to what I’d look like if I 
shaved-—face and profile. That very 
night he asked me again to return his 
money. Again J put him off. As I 
left this box he grew angry—cursed. 
When I ran back at his call he struck 
viciously with his gun—would have 
killed me. I got ’im first with the 
handle of my pistol—self-defense—le 
fell dead.” 

While the doddering old relic paused 
for breath and swayed from side to 
side, Major Trevelyan wheezed and 
tried to speak. He was too dum- 
founded even to realize that the last 
of Selfridge’s fanciful theories now 
had gone up in smoke. 

“In a day or so,” continued Ruggles, 
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“I'd have been arrested for embezzling 
company funds. My position was 
shaky. Ott’s had been honorable. Why 
not trade places?—serve out Ott’s en- 
listment and vanish? Most of us in 
camp carried our razors in our map 
cases, and with water from Ott’s can- 
teen I managed without soap to shave. 
With lead from a bullet I darkened my 
gray hair. Then I dug this grave— 
changed clothes—buried him. From 
that moment I became Private Ott, and 
thus marched off post. Why tell the 
rest? A month later I was about to 
be exposed by the man I accidentally 
stabbed—and for whom I served near 
twenty years. I’ve been punished, God 
knows. I’ve not long to live.” 

All this while Ruggles’ long, tanned 
fingers had been working convulsively, 
clawing at collar and shirt. Now he 
succeeded in moving one hand cau- 
tiously behind him. Selfridge drew a 
step nearer, his grip on his gun un- 
relaxed. Again Ruggles dropped his 
hands before him with a _ hopeless 
movement. 

“Trev, old friend,” he cried appeal- 


ingly. “I can’t ask you to forgive, Al] 
I ask—leave me now go in peace!” 
Struggling to his feet with a visible 
effort he limped painfully toward the 
outlet. 

“Halt!” grated Selfridge. 
up!” 

Ruggles doubled and darted off with 
the agility of an active man. 

“Shoot and be damned to ye!” he 
cackled, reaching the door in safety and 
leveling his revolver. 

Trevelyan wheezed desperately and 
flung up his arms in horror. 

Zane Selfridge’s automatic barked, 
Ruggles pitched forward in the moon- 
light and lay, face up. 

“Why have you shot poor old Rug- 
gles?” demanded Trevelyan furiously. 

Selfridge sprang forward to jerk 
glasses and wig from the fallen man’s 
face. The whiskers were his own red- 
brown ones bleached yellowish white. 

“Consummate actor,” explained Cap- 
tain Selfridge grimly. “His every 
word was false.” 

“The devil!” cried Trevelyan aghast. 
“Tt’s Ott!” 


“Hands 
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BOLD ATTEMPT TO RESCUE PRISONERS 


A STREET in Brooklyn, New York, was the scene of a recent attempt to 
_rescue a prisoner who had just been sentenced to a long term in Sing Sing. 
Only the courage of the driver of the prison van, which was attacked by about 
eight men, prevented the assault from succeeding. 
Louis Mongo, the man whose delivery from custody was attempted, had 


been sentenced to ten years that morning for grand larceny. 


He reviled the 


judge as he was being taken away, and his friends of the “blue limousine gang” 
crowded the courtroom and made a hostile demonstration against the judge. 
A detective seized a brother of Mongo and took from him a reypolver and his 
permit to carry the weapon. 

Such was the determination of the gang to rescue Mongo that about twenty 
of the members surrounded the van as it was about to leave the courthouse, but 
six detectives drove off the crowd. Then several of Mongo’s friends hurried 
after the wagon and, coming up with it at De Kalb Avenue and Fleet Place, tried 
again to free their friend. Two of the men started to climb up to the seat of 
the van and take the reins away from the driver, while several others were 
busily engaged in forcing the heavily locked door at the rear. Drawing his 
revolver, the driver frightened away the two men who were trying to intimi- 
date him and then descended from the van and put the others to flight. All 
his prisoners were delivered to the warden of the jail where they were to be 
held until their transferal to the prisons to which they had been sentenced. 
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HE abode of Thubway Tham 

was unsavory in more ways 

than one. It was a tumble- 

down two-story shack on an 
alley, in a part of the city where an 
honest man did not like to prowl around 
after dark. The shack had been re- 
paired sufficiently to prevent it tumbling 
down upon the heads of the tenants 
and to satisfy the city building depart- 
ment, and then had been furnished, not 
lavishly, from second-hand stores. It 
was operated as a lodging house by a 
former burglar who pretended to have 
reformed, but who was engaged in 
commercial pursuits because he no 
longer was successful as a crook, ow- 
ing to the introduction of modern im- 
provements in the art and the unusual 
efficiency of the police. 

There was a certain odor about the 
alley that was offensive to delicate nos- 
trils, Inside, the rooms were small, and 
the halls were dark and dirty and had 
an odor of their own. Yet all the rooms 
were taken from week to week by gen- 
tlemen the majority of whom were 
known to the police well and unfavor- 
ably. Tenants came and tenants went, 
but Thubway Tham remained. He had 
a sort of affection for the proprietor, 
and the place suited him very well. 

One morning Thubway Tham de- 
scended the stairs at the customary 
hour, to find the proprietor behind the 
counter, They exchanged greetings 


much as usual, and the proprietor 
launched upon a reminiscence of by- 
gone days, when, to hear him tell it, it 
took courage to be a crook. Tham 
doubted the authenticity of some of the 
statements, yet they were interesting, 
and so he listened. 

There entered from the street and 
came up the rickety stairs a stranger in 
the land. He was a huge man of ag- 
gressive appearance. His eyes seemed 
piercing, and he radiated self-confi- 
dence. Thubway Tham’s eyes met 
those of his landlord for an instant and 
they both thought the same thing: here 
was some new fly cop that would have 
to be taught manners. 

Straight to the counter the stranger 
stepped and smashed a hand down 
upon it. 

“I’m looking for a pickpocket known 
as Thubway Tham!” he announced. “I 
am informed that he holes up in this 
joint. Where’ll I find him?” 

The landlord gulped and blinked his 
eyes rapidly. He was not eager to of- 
fend the police, for several reasons, yet 
he liked Thubway Tham and did not 
want to see him in trouble. Tham had 
a chance to dart down the stairs and 
make a get-away, but did not do so, 
which puzzled the landlord not a little 

“What was the name?” the landlord 
asked, sparring for time and wondering 
what Tham intended doing. 

“Thubway Tham!” the stranger re- 
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peated, his voice ringing through the 
room and down the stairs to the busy 
street. “It’s a peculiar name, and you'd 
know it if you ever heard it before. 
My time’s worth something, so be quick 
with your answer.” 

“Tf your time’s worth so much, you 
must not be a cop,” the landlord said. 

“Ah! I see! Afraid I’m a bull and 
want to make a pinch, are you? Noth- 
ing of the sort. Want to see this Thub- 
way Tham on business—to his adyan- 
tage.” 

Thubway Tham gulped, gave the 
landlord a sign, and stepped forward to 
the stranger’s side. 

“lam Thubway Tham,” he said, ex- 
panding his chest. ‘What ith it you 
with °” 

“Ah!” The stranger stepped back a 
couple of strides and surveyed Tham 
from head to feet and up again. It 
was a scrutiny that made Tham feel a 
hit uncomfortable and caused him to 
wonder what was coming. “Just the 
thing!” the stranger said. “I can tell at 
a glance that there is no fake about you. 
Couldn’t be better!” 

“What ith it——~” Tham began again. 

“T want to talk business to you,” the 
stranger said. “I’m Walter Merring- 
ton!” 

Pie said it proudly, a flashing look in 
his eyes, and Tham regarded him with 
wonder. 

“Merrington! Walter Merrington!” 
the stranger repeated. He acted as 
though it were an affront because Thub- 
way Tham did not fall down and wor- 
ship. “Don’t you know me?” 

“T cannot honethtly thay that I do,” 
Thubway Tham stated, asking himself 
whether he was dealing with some sort 
of maniac escaped from his keepers. 

“Merrington! Motion-picture direc- 
tor! King of the cinema! Producer of 
‘It Pays to Lose,’ the greatest film play 
ever turned out by mortal man. You 
must have heard of me! I’m the di- 
rector who always gets things correct 


—never any criticism on the local color 
in my productions.” 

“Oh, yeth!” said Thubway Tham, 
blinking his eyes rapidly again, and 
wondering whether he really was igtio- 
rant or whether he should laugh at the 
man before him, 

“fam producing a sublime spectacle 
that is giving me a great deal of trou- 
ble,” Merrington continued. “Thou- 
sands of people in it, and every one a 
type—distinct type. I had the scenario 
writers think of every type in America 
and make a list, and now I am getting 
a person to fit every type, and I'll put 
some sort of plot around the whole 
thing. The type’s the thing.” 

“My goodneth!” gasped Thubway 
Tham. 

“T have a leading man who is a pick- 
pocket , 

“I’ve heard a lot of them are,” said 
Tham. 

“Only in the play, fellow!’ Merring- 
ton roared. “In real life he wouldn't 
have nerve enough. I’ve got a leading 
man—confidentially—who is as_hand- 
some as the marble statue of a Greek 
god, and who has about as much brains. 
In one scene he has to pick another 
man’s pocket, and I want him to do it 
right. It must look professional to the 
audiences.” 

Tham had a moment of scorn. “Oh, 
yeth!” he ejaculated, sneering. “The 
thousandth of folkth in the audientheth 
will know whether it ith done right or 
not. They all know tho much about 
how a dip workth.” 

“And so I have to get a man who can 
teach Claude—his name is Claude—the 
finer points of lifting a leather. ! 
needed a first-class professional dip, 
and Detective Craddock, a friend of 
mine, said you were the best in the busi- 
ness.” 

“He did, did he?’ Thubway Tham 
growled. “I thuppothe that ith thome 
thort of compliment, but I don’t know. 
I thought Craddock would be in thith 
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thome plathe—the ath! If he can’t peth- 
ter me one way, he doeth it another. 
If Craddock vs 

But Mr. Merrington interrupted, 
presumably because his time was worth 
so much money. 

“Let’s go!” he said. “I’ve got a car 
at the corner, and we'll hustle to the 
ferry and go over to the lot. Hang 
around a few days and show Claude 
how to play the game. You'll be his 
paid instructor ; he must listen to you 
and do as you say. You're in author- 
ity to that extent. Let’s go!” 

“Thay!” Tham roared. “Have I 
thaid that I wath goin’ ?” 

Merrington’s lower law drooped. “Is 
there any question about it?” he cried. 
“You have a chance to work with the 
great Merrington, and hesitate?” 

“That great thtuff may be all right, 
but it ain’t in my line,” Tham explained. 
“It don’t butter any bread, if you athk 
me. Don’t try to ruth me, man.” 

“T see! You want details settled, do 
you? How much?” 

“It ithn’t that,’ Tham protested. 
“The fact of the matter ith, I ain’t any 
movie actor. I am no thethpian.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

“Tho how can I act?” 

“If I catch you trying to act I'll kill 
you with my bare hands!’ Merrington 
promised. “Il want you as a sort of 
assistant director for a few days. I 
want you to teach this handsome boob 
of a Claude how to pick a pocket. Un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“You'll just stand around until the 
scene comes, and then get in your fine 
work. Show Claude exactly how it is 
done. Make him do it right. Profes- 
sor of pickpocketology—that’s you.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped again. 

“Salary, fifty bucks per day.” 

“Oh, my dear thir ” Tham be- 
gan. 

“Not enough? I suppose not; you 
can pick that up any pleasant half hour. 


Very well. Expert advice comes high. 
Hundred bucks per day, and little work 
to do. Have an auto come and get you 
in the morning and bring you back at 
night.” 

Tham’s eyes blinked rapidly again, 
and the landlord almost collapsed. 

“Let’s go!’ Merrington cried once 
more. ‘“Time’s valuable, you know. 
One thing—must promise not to work 
—er, professionally—over there.” 

“Thir?”’ Tham said. 

“Can’t be having purses missing, or 
anything like that. Our ladies and gen- 
tlemen need their money—except 
Claude. I haven’t any mercy on 
Claude. If you can touch him for any- 
thing from a match to a diamond stick- 
pin, you’re welcome. Let’s go!” 

“Thay!” Thubway Tham gasped. “I 
did not thay that I would do it, did I? 
Maybe I wath pinthed onthe for bein’ 
a dip, but it doeth not thtand to rea- 
thon that I am goin’ to advertithe it.” 

“That’s all right—not hurt you a bit 
socially,” Merrington assured him. “All 
in the interest of truth and science! 
I’ve got all sorts over there. Got as 
fine a burglar, for instance, as there 
is in the country. Every time we film 
a burglary of any sort he superintends 
the job. Got a pardoned murderer, too. 
He just showed Claude the other day 
the most approved manner of choking 
a woman to death. You'll feel comfort- 
able and at home.” 

“Great Theott!” Tham gasped. 

“And it should be a matter of pride 
with you,” Merrington went on in a 
tempting tone. “You are a first-class 
dip. Some folks have the idea that a 
dip is some sort of a sneak thief who 
doesn’t need to have any particular 
skill. Educate them, Mr. Tham! By 
your instruction show the great Ameri- 
can public that it takes ability and cour- 
age to be a dip, that the work is ex- 
acting, that there must be not the slight- 
est mistake. It is a chance to show 
the truth about your interesting profes- 
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sion. That burglar seems to think that 
burglary is the only real crime.” 

Merrington could do one thing—he 
could judge human nature. He had 
struck Thubway Tham _ correctly 
“where he lived,” had touched his pride 
in his. work. 

“A burglar ith an ath,” Tham de- 
clared. “He taketh an unfair advan- 
tage. He thneakth in a houthe or bank 
when nobody ith watchin’. Now a dip 
hath to take an awful chanthe. He 
hath to work quick and be thmooth 
about it. He e 

“That’s it,” said Merrington. “We'll 
show them. Let’s go! Something 
seems to tell me that you’ll have a great 
time with Claude. And I'll introduce 
you to Silvia Blosser, too.” 

“Who ith Thilvia?” Tham 
to know. 

“My heavens! 


wanted 
’ Merrington gasped, 
hand to brow. “This man actually 
asks me who Silvia Blosser is. She is 
the star supreme, my boy. The most 
beautiful woman on the screen. I made 
her. Who is Silvia? Ye gods of the 
drama! Your education has been sadly 
neglected, Mr. Tham. Let’s go!” 

Thubway Tham signified that he was 
willing. There was something attrac- 
tive about the great Merrington. He 
delighted Tham. 

They turned toward the stairs—and 
found themselves confronted by some 
half dozen of the prettiest thugs that 
could have been gathered together in 
the city. Word had gone through the 
building that there was a new fly cop 
in the office and that he was making 
life miserable for Thubway Tham. 
The thugs hoped to intimidate him with 
scowls and black looks. 

As Merrington charged toward the 
stairs, with Thubway Tham in his 
wake, they did not give way. The 
great director stopped suddenly in front 
of them, hands on hips, head cocked 
to one side, and regarded them swiftly 
from head to feet. 


it 


“Great!” he exclaimed. “Never saw 
such a set of natural, dyed-in-the-wool 
hobos and bums in my life. Be able 
to use you one of these days, boys, 
Gad, what a bunch of thugs!” 

“Meanin’ me?” one of them snarled 
from the corner of his mouth. 

“Wonderful! Scarcely human!” 
Merrington went on. “Extraordinary 
types!” 

Thubway Tham thought at that mo- 
ment that his new job in the movies 
was gone. The thug who addressed 
Merrington had a_ reputation for 
strength and cruelty. Now he swung 
himself forward and his ugly face was 
within six inches of that of the di- 
rector. 

“Who are you to be talkin’ fresh to 
me?” the thug demanded. 

“And who are you to get upstage 
with me, you bum?” Merrington de- 
manded, his eyes flashing angrily. “One 
side! I make and break men like you 
at the rate of a hundred a day!” 

The thug swung a fist. Mr. Merring- 
ton sidestepped neatly and his own fist 
caught the thug on the point of the jaw 
and floored him. Then Merrington 
hurled himself at the others, cracked 
two of their heads together, and 
knocked a knife out of the hand of a 
third. 

“Bums! Merrington said. 
along, Mr. Tham. Let’s go!” 

Grinning gleefully, Thubway Tham 
went. 


“Come 


IT, 


During the journey to the studio 
Director Walter Merrington seemed 
to be deep in thought, save now 
and then when he roused himself to 
exclaim enthusiastically over some type 
or some location that would photograph 
well. 

The studio reached, Thubway Tham 
was bewildered for a few minutes. 
Merrington left him in the auto with 
instructions to wait there, and Tham 
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looked around him. There seemed to 
be half a dozen stages upon which 
scenes were being made. Men and 
women in almost every costume con- 
ceivable paraded around, awaiting the 
call to work. A couple of hundred “ex- 
tras” sat on benches hoping an assist- 
ant director would come along and en- 
gage them. 

“Great Thcott!” Tham gasped. 

He knew little about the motion-pic- 
ture industry, though he went to a 
movie theater now and then. The im- 
mensity of it surprised him. He was 
like a spectator at a huge extravaganza, 
and he liked it because of its novelty. 

A man hurried up and said that Mr. 
Merrington wanted Mr. Tham, and 
would he please come along? Tham 
seemed to sense a note of respect in 
the man’s tone. 

Tham followed across the lot to a 
stage in a corner, where Merrington had 
gathered half a dozen actors and ac- 
tresses together. 

“Here he is!’ the director cried. 
“We're going to have this scene right, 
believe me! Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Thubway Tham, the foremost pick- 
pocket of the city. He fools the police. 
What he doesn’t know about lifting a 
leather isn’t known by mortal man. 
Tham, this is Miss Silvia Blosser.” 

Thubway Tham turned to face a smil- 
ing divinity. Silvia Blosser was a true 
beauty off the stage as well as on, and 
little make-up was necessary. She had 
youth, grace, vivacity. She extended a 
hand to Thubway Tham, and he took 
it limply and muttered that he was 
pleased. And he was pleased. He had 
been introduced as a crook, yet Silvia 
Blosser had offered him her hand. 

“And this is Claude Grallie!”’ Mer- 
rington said. “This is our handsome 
and famous leading man, whom you are 
to instruct in the gentle art of steal- 
ing a purse.” 

Tham turned to face Claude. He 
never had cared particularly for the 


name of Claude, and Mr. Grallie was 
nothing to force Tham to change his 
mind. Claude seemed to have his head 
in the clouds. He was handsome 
enough, but Tham remembered what 
Merrington had said about his brains. 
Tham liked Merrington; he felt that 
the director was two-thirds bluff, but 
he was getting away with it. Also he 
felt an instant dislike for Claude, who 
did not offer his hand. 

“Merrington,” Claude said, “I really 
think there is no use in this. I scarcely 
need instruction in stealing a purse.” 

“Uthed to it?” Tham asked, and the 
others laughed. 

“No levity, my man,” Claude warned 
him. “It is unseemly in one of your 
position.” 

“Untheemly, ith it?” 

“Tl handle this!’ Merrington snap- 
pily told them. 

“But,” said Claude, “there is noth- 
ing to stealing a purse, really. It is 
the lowest form of criminal endeavor. 
The only time it is possible to steal a 
man’s wallet is when his mind is busy 
with other things and he is paying no 
attention to what is going on in his im- 
mediate vicinity.” 

Tham’s face flushed and Merrington 
winked at him. Oh, the silly ass! 
Tham thought. Nothing to stealing a 
purse, eh? 

“Well, Claude, we'll watch you do 
it first, before we give you any instruc- 
tion,” the director said. ‘There's 
Smith and a wallet is in his inside coat 
pocket. Go to it!” 

Tham stepped back and watched the 
scene. The man Smith stood beside a 
table talking to Silvia Blosser, and 
Claude Grallie went forward and en- 
tered the conversation. There was 
some by-play between him and Silvia, 
and finally he stood close to Smith, lean- 
ing against him. The scene was con- 
tinued, Smith supposedly enraged, 
turned toward the girl, and began a de- 
nunciation. That was the cue for Claude 
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to steal the purse, while pretending to 
get Smith to leave the girl alone. Tham 
watched carefully. Claude got the 
purse, all right, and stepped back. 

“That is all there is to it, Merring- 
ton,” he said. “I scarcely need this fel- 
low to io 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. “Ith 
that the way you would do it? Great 
Theott! You'd be in the hoothgow in 
about theven minuteth after you 
thtarted to pull the trick.” 

“Indeed?” Claude sneered. 

“Yeth, thir!” said Tham. 
Craddock would laugh if he 
thith!” 

“Well, suppose you show us some of 
your cleverness,” Claude said nastily. 
“Being a professional, you perhaps 
know a trick or two.” 

“Thertainly—that ith what I am here 
for,” Thubway Tham declared. “You 
—Thmith—thtart cuthin’ that girl out 
again, and I’ll act hith part.. Put that 
wallet away firtht, and put it away good. 
Go ahead, now!” 

Merrington, showing delight in his 
face, folded his arms and stood back. 
Smith began acting and so did Miss 
Blosser. Thubway Tham approached 
the table as he had seen Claude do, 
brushed against Mr. Smith, put one 
arm around his shoulders, and spoke 
a few lines to the effect that he should 
let the girl alone. 

“Go ahead now, Tham,” Merring- 
ton ordered. “Watch him, Claude! Go 
ahead, Tham!’ 

sad Ws: Fl ae 

“This is where you get the wallet. 
Go ahead and get it.” 

Thubway Tham stepped back a cou- 
ple of feet and grinned. 

“My goodneth!” he said. “Maybe I 
made a mithtake, but I am no thethpian. 
I got that wallet three minuteth ago.” 

“What?” Smith cried. He felt in his 
pocket and a foolish look came into his 
face. 

“Thertainly!’ Tham said. 


“How 
thaw 


“Here it 


ith!” He took the wallet from his 
pocket and handed it to the director, 
“It wath eathy. Didn’t you thee how 
I did it?” 

“We did not!” Merrington cried, 
“We most certainly did not. I'll say 
you know your business.” 

“But of course it must be done so 
that the audience can see it on the film,” 
Claude objected. “The fellow may be 
good, Merrington, but he couldn’t do 
that in real life.” 

“Tho?” Thubway Tham said. “You 
thaid thomething like that a few min- 
uteth ago, didn’t you? And thinth | 
am paid to thow you, I did. Where 
ith your watch?” 

Claude dived a hand toward his 
pocket. His watch was gone. A roar 
of laughter reached his ears as Thub- 
way Tham, grinning, took the watch 
from his pocket, bowed, and handed it 
to the actor. 

“Smart, aren’t you?” Claude sneered. 
“Merrington, we'd better keep our 
hands on our purses while this fellow 
is around the lot.” 

“He gave me his word he wouldn't 
touch anybody.” 

“His word?” 

“And I keep my word,” Tham de- 
clared. “You athk Detective Craddock 
if I don’t. Mr. Merrington told me not 
to bother anybody but you. He thaid 
if I could get away with anything from 
you, all right. But I won’t trouble to 
try it, I thuppothe—you’re tho thmart!” 

The other actors were grinning, 
Silvia Blosser was beaming, Merring- 
ton laughed, and Claude flushed an- 
grily. 

“No insolence, fellow!’ he warned. 

“And no intholenth from you or I'll 
thpoil your lookth!” Tham replied. “I 
came over here to do thertain work, 
and I don’t intend to be pethtered. 
Thee? Now I'll thow you a few 
thingth about liftin’ a leather. If 
you're goin’ to do it you’ve got to do 
it right. In juthtith to the dipth of the 
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land, we don’t want you to go at it like 
a thimp or a thilly ath!” 

“That’s right!” Merrington put in. 
“All ready, folks. Show him, Mr. 
Tham!” 

Thain advanced to Smith, but he 
spoke to Claude as instructor to student. 

“Never go into the front of the coat,” 
he explained. “It will throw back the 
lapel and give your victim a feeling of 
uncomfortableneth. Then he will either 
glanth down, elthe reach down to thettle 
hith coat—and he'll catch you. Get up 
inthide the thide of the coat in thith 
manner—thee ? Reach acroth the 
breatht and preth backward at the 
thame time, ath if tryin’ to make him 
thtep back from the girl. Then a quick 
flip of the writht and it ith done!” 

Tham did it again as he spoke. 

“T’ll swear I never felt the wallet 
leave my pocket,” Smith declared. 

Merrington grinned. Claude, his face 
still angry, took Thubway Tham’s 
place and tried to do as he was in- 
structed. 

“That ith nothin’ like it,” Thubway 
Tham declared. “If I had been a cop 
I would have known what you wath 
goin’ to do. Are you thuppothed to 
be a profethional dip in thith film, or 
juth an amateur ?” 

“He’s a professional—a clever man,” 
Merrington explained. 

“Clever, ith he? My _ goodneth! 
There will have to be a lot of rehearth- 
alth,” Tham said. 

“Wait!” Merrington smote his brow 
with his palm. “I’m going to change 
all this. Claude, we'll twist the sce- 
nario a bit and make you a perfect gen- 
tleman. The dip will be a second heavy, 
and we'll have Mr. Tham play it him- 
self. He’s got a screen face. We'll 
make yours a straight romantic part, 
Claude. It.won’t make much difference. 
The plot isn’t much, anyway—the spec- 
tacle’s the thing.” -< 

“Me act?” Tham gasped. 

“Don’t try it!” Merrington shouted 
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at the top of his voice. “You just lift 
a leather when I tell you, and walk 
across the stage when [ tell you, and 
forget there’s a camera grinding away 
in front.” 
“But I don’t 
“Please,” said a sweet voice at his 
shoulder. Tham turned to see Silvia 
smiling at him radiantly. 
“All right!” Tham said. 
that I am an actor.” 
“That’s all until after lunch!” Mer- 
rington said. “I want a few minutes 
to straighten out this change in the 
scenario, Tham, amuse _ yourself. 
There’s the cafeteria when you get 
hungry !” 


” 


“Conthider 


Ill. 


Thubway Tham, left alone imme- 
diately as the others hurried toward 
their dressing rooms, did his best to 
amuse himself. He went to some of 
the other stages to watch scenes being 
made, he talked with some of the extras, 
who believed him to be one of them- 
selves, and finally he went to the cafe- 
teria and ate a luncheon, listening to 
the chatter of actors and actresses, di- 
rectors and assistant directors, camera 
men and artistic supervisors, each 
loudly boasting of the accomplishments 
of the morning. 

Leaving the cafeteria, Thubway 
Tham loitered around the grounds, and 
finally he saw Silvia Blosser in the dis- 
tance, hurrying along a path between 
two long rows of dressing 
Thubway Tham saw that they would 
meet, and he began to feel a bit flus- 
tered. He had liked Miss Blosser at 
first sight, and he felt sure that the 
dainty star had a friendly feeling for 
him. 

“Thhe ith a fine girl,” Thubway 
Tham told himself. “And thhe don't 
like that Claude, either. He ith a 
thimp, and thhe knowth it well. I am 
for Mith Blother.” 

And then Tham 


rooms, 


caught sight of 
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Claude, too. Claude, it was only too 
evident, was hurrying to intercept Miss 
Blosser at a point near the end of the 
row of dressing rooms, where they 
could talk without being overheard. 
Tham did not have time to get out of 
- the vicinity, and the first few sentences 
of the conversation interested him, so 
he listened shamelessly. 

“Silvia! Claude said. “I 
speak to you a moment.” 

“Tt is useless, Mr. Grallie,’’ Silvia 
Blosser said. “I gave you my answer 
two weeks ago, and I have not changed 
my mind.” 

“Are you sure that you know your 
mind?” Claude asked. ‘Does any 
pretty woman know her mind? Why 
not marry me? Think what we could 
accomplish working together.” 

“We are working together now,” she 
said. 

“But, if we could compel better con- 
tracts ra 

“Mr. Grallie, there is no use continu- 
ing the discussion. I feel that my po- 
sition as a star is secure. And I feel 
that you are gradually losing popularity. 
I have nothing against you personally 
—but you are not the type of man I 
can love, Isn’t it true that you want to 
marry me to make sure that you can 
continue a fat contract?” 

Claude’s face grew red, and it was 
a moment before he answered. 

“When a woman does not know her 
own mind a man should instruct her,” 
he said loftily, after a time. “All is 
fair in love. I wanted your consent, 
Silvia, freely. But, if I am compelled 
to force you to make a sensible deci- 


sion——” 


want to 


“Force me?” She laughed. 

“That kid brother of yours,” Claude 
went on, “has been gambling a lot lately 
and losing more than he can afford—or 
you, either.” 

“If that is true, what have you to do 
with it?” she asked. 


“He has been playing heavily with 
some friends of mine and with me.” 

“Well ?” 

“The other evening he got in pretty 
deep, Silvia—and he gave me a check.” 

For an instant the girl’s face flushed, 
but she stood her. ground bravely, 
“What about it?” she asked, 

“The check happens to be a forgery, 
The boy knew that I knew his bank 
account already was overdrawn. He 
said he’d go out and borrow some coin, 
He returned in half an hour and gave 
a check, signed with another man’s 
name. He simply forged it!” 

“You—you ” Silvia gasped. “You 
led him on, got him in a hole where he 
did such a thing!” 

“All’s fair in love.” 

“Lover” There was a wealth of 
scorn in her voice. ‘Well, what do 
you intend doing about it?” 

“Ask your brother, if you do not be- 
lieve me,’ Claude said. ‘Here is the 
check.” 

He drew a wallet from his pocket, 
check from the wallet, and 

to her. 
Merrington’s 


took a 
showed it 
“Mr. 

gasped. 

“Yes. 
a contract, I 
Merrington.” 

“He'd let me pay it. He wouldn't 
want to see me troubled just now——’ 

“I’m afraid he wouldn’t get the 
chance to smooth things over,” Claude 
said. “If I put this check in my bank, 
and it comes back marked a forgery, 
your brother will be arrested within an 
hour. Even if Merrington smoothed 
it over afterward, it all would be in the 
papers.” 

“You beast!” she said. 

“Why the harsh words?’ Claude 
asked, smiling. “I merely want you to 
marry me, Silvia. Marry me, and you 
get the check to destroy. Isn’t that 
fair enough? And I’d not make such 
a bad husband.” 


name!’ she 


He copied the signature from 
suppose. And you know 
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“You? Empty-headed, handsome 
fool! With ten thousand foolish 
women running after you! Before I’d 
marry you 

“T’'ll give you until this evening to 
decide,” he told her. “If you promise 
to marry me, all right. We'll be mar- 
ried at the end of the week, and you 
can have the check. If you don’t give 
me a favorable answer before evening, 
[ put this check in the bank in the morn- 
ing—and the fireworks begin.” 

Claude returned the check to the wal- 
let, put the wallet back in his pocket, 
swung on his heel, and walked away. 
Silvia Blosser, her face pale, leaned 
against the corner of the building, 
fighting to keep back the sobs. And 
before the afternoon was over she 
would have to do some love scenes with 
that brute of a man! 

Thubway Tham felt sorry for her 
and felt anger against Claude. surging 
in his breast. Silvia Blosser had given 


him her hand and had welcomed him as 
an equal; Claude Grallie had attempted 


to treat him as dirt. And Claude, 
empty-headed, unscrupulous Claude, 
Was trying to force this divinity to 
marry him. 

“T alwayth have made it a point to 
keep away from a thkirt,’ Thubway 
Tham told himself. “But thith ith dif- 
ferent.” 

Silvia, starting to hurry away, caught 
sight of him. She wondered whether 
Tham had overheard what had passed, 
but he gave no sign, and so she merely 
smiled at him and hurried on. 

Tham scratched his right ear, as he 
always did when puzzled over a possi- 
ble course of action, and after a time 
made his way in the direction of the 
stage where Merrington waited for his 
people. 

Some hours of nerve-wracking work 
ensued. Merrington was a director of 
the frenzied variety, who bellowed and 
shrieked and cursed, but always got re- 
sults. Tham worked in a couple of 


scenes and seemed to give satisfaction. 
He did not linger in the vicinity of 
Claude, and acted as though, for him, 
Claude did not exist. 

He watched Silvia Blosser a great 
deal, and now and then caught a look 
of anxiety and pain in the girl’s face. 
He saw Claude whisper to her two or 
three times as they were making scenes, 
urging her to what he considered a 
proper decision, Tham concluded. 

And then Thubway Tham made a de- 
cision. He had promised to pick no 
pockets at the studio, but that did not 
apply to Claude, as the director face- 
tiously had said. Tham took it seri- 
ously now. Claude was trying a dark 
trick on Silvia, and Silvia had treated 
Tham with friendship. 

“Thith ith one thkirt with thome 
thenthe,” Tham told himself. ‘I would 
be doin’ the right thing if I helped her, 
and it would thtop Claude from doin’ 
hith dirty work. Tho I thall help her.” 

He watched his chance and finally 
managed to get near a group of men 
of which Claude Grallie was one. They 
were on the stage, and Tham waited 
until Merrington ordered them out of 
the picture. As they crowded through 
the narrow doorway, Thubway Tham 
did his work, easily and without arous- 
ing suspicion. 

But Tham did not care to profit by it. 
In a secluded place he removed the 
check and put it into his pocket, and 
then watched his chance to restore the 
wallet to Claude Grallie’s coat. That 
was more difficult than getting the wal- 
let in the first place. 

It was almost time to quit work for 
the day when Tham finally accom- 
plished it. When he was done, the wal- 
let was in the same place he had found 
it, and its contents were the same save 
for the fatal forged check. Thubway 
Tham felt rather happy about it. He 
seemed to be aglow with the satisfac- 
tion that comes from a good deed done 
well. 
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He wanted to get the check into Sil- 
via Blosser’s hands, but he did not want 
to give it to her openly and say how 
he had overheard the conversation and 
had decided to help her. Thubway 
Tham had a horror of gushing thanks 
from a woman. 

So he watched his chance, and, as 
they left the “set” and started for the 
dressing rooms, he passed close to her 
for an instant and slipped the check into 
the pocket of the little jacket she was 
wearing as a part of her costume. 

“Good night, Mr. Tham,” she said. 
“How do you like working in the 
movies?” 

“Tt ith all right, thankth,” Tham told 
her. 

He hurried on to his own dressing 
room to remove the make-up they had 
put on his face. He had worn his 
usual clothing, instead of a particular 
costume, so he had no trouble with 
that. And soon, the glow still in his 
heart, he left the room and went to 
find the auto that Merrington had 
promised would carry him back home. 

Tham turned a corner and almost 
ran into Silvia Blosser and Claude 


Grallie. He slowed down a bit, hop- 
ing that Claude was asking for his an- 
swer and that Silvia had found the 
check and would give him that answer 
—hot and heavy. The fair Silvia was 
speaking. 

“Claude, I thought you were too 
much of a man to do the thing you 
threatened,” she was saying. “Perhaps 
I have misjudged you—perhaps you do 
love me. It was noble of you, Claude, 
to slip that check into my jacket pocket 
while we were working that love scene. 
But you were a bad boy to keep me 
worried all afternoon.” 

Thubway Tham gasped, and Silvia 
failed to note the look of astonishment 
in Claude’s face. 

“Truly noble of you, Claude,” the 
fair Silvia said. “Come up to the bun- 
galow for dinner this evening—do! 
Perhaps, Claude, I may not be so cruel 
as you think. There may be some hope 
for you, Claude!” 

hubway Tham, nauseated, hurried 

away toward the row of automobiles. 
One reflection he allowed himself. 

“All thkirtth,” he mused, “are the 


bunk !’”’ 


LONG SEARCH FOR STOLEN SECURITIES 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that all attempts to find $150,000.00 worth 
of securities stolen four years ago have been unsuccessful, the Federal 
authorities are going to make another search for the booty, this time in Ridge- 
field Park, New Jersey, where it is thought to be buried. 
The securities are part of $700,000.00 loot obtained when Thomas Benson, 


Louis Windler, and Edward J. Quigley robbed a mail wagon on a ferryboat 
crossing the Hudson River. Most of the stolen property was recovered, but 
all efforts to find the $150,000.00 in securities failed. Benson and Windler were 
convicted of the theft and sentenced to five years in the Federal penitentiary 
for the robbery, and Quigley, who testified for the government, was given two 
years. 
While in the penitentiary, Benson confessed to postal inspectors that he 
had thrown the mail pouch containing the securities into the Hudson River at 
the foot of Forty-sixth Street, New York. Divers were unable to locate it 
there, or off the Forty-seventh Street pier, where Benson later said he thought 
he had cast it. 

Now Federal agents believe they have evidence that the loot was buried 
in Ridgefield Park and are going to dig for it there. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 


In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the fourth article of the series; others will follow 








N the early 1890’s there ran 
through the half-world of 
London the whisper of some 
nameless, indescribable, un- 
formed terror. What its nature was, 
or where and when it first drew breath, 





none of the most pathetic victims of 
our social system could tell, although 
it was into their hearts that the terror 


had struck. Death alone would not 
have frightened them so. It is a fa- 
miliar-enough phenomenon among the 
followers of “fa short life and a merry 
one;” and in its familiar form, what- 
ever be the cause, it is soon forgotten 
by the survivors. But what sent the 
nameless dread fluttering through Lon- 
don was the suddenness, coupled with 
the cruelty of suffering, of the deaths 
that were prevalent about this time. 
And above all they were terrified by 
the utter inability of anybody to ex- 
plain the cause of it. 

Ellen Donworth, for example, one of 
their gayest-hearted comrades, was 
found dead on Waterloo Road. Her 
face and body, although unmarked with 
the slightest scratch or bruise, denoted 
such agony at the time of death that 
the end must have been a merciful re- 


lease. The inquest easily showed 
strychnine poisoning. And the author- 
ities, hearing not the slightest whisper 
as yet of anything wrong other than 
with our social system, put the case 
down as suicide, buried Ellen officially, 
and forgot her—for a while. 

But among her friends, the women 
she saw every day, to whom little of 
her life was unknown, there was much 
puzzlement. Ellen was not the kind 
to kill herself. There had been little 
in her life which she had not long be- 
fore accepted with a light shrug of 
her strong shoulders. No man was 
known to mean anything to her more 
than any other. Only a day before her 
passing she had said laughingly to her 
friends: 

“Death is a cripple. And he'll have 
to wait till I’m one myself before he 
catches me!” 

No, her friends decided, she did not 
kill herself. But—who, then? 

Even her roommates failed to sug- 
gest an answer. In the face of such 
inexplicability the half-world began to 
think that perhaps the authorities were 
right, after all; and the vital Ellen be- 
gan to fade even as a memory. 
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Then just as suddenly and as inex- 
plicably Matilda Clover, “Sparkling 
Tilly,” a laughing imp of a girl, was 
seized with what the doctors diagnosed 
as delirium tremens and died. She 
had been fond of wine. The symptoms 
were clearly those of delirium tremens. 
There was no indications that cause 
and effect had not operated in her case. 
And again the authorities closed a chap- 
ter as entirely explained and not par- 
ticularly important, since the woman’s 
name was not in the social register. 

But again the half-world refused to 
take the official verdict as truth. Tilly’s 
friends did not deny that she loved 
wine. But between loving it as Tilly 
had, and dying of it as swiftly and ter- 
ribly as she did, there was a difference 
her friends could not explain to them- 
selves. The more they thought and 
talked of it the less they understood it. 
Then some one mentioned the death of 
Ellen Donworth as equally strange. 
Yes, they instantly agreed, it was. And 
they looked wonderingly at one an- 
other. 

Swiftly, then, and together, followed 
the deaths of Alice Marsh and Emma 
Shrivell. They had dined in their room 
on canned salmon and beer after the 
theater. Several hours later Alice 
Marsh died in the convulsions of what 
the attending doctor put down as pto- 
maine poisoning; which, as the whole 
world knows, sometimes follows eating 
canned foods. And Emma Shrivell’s 
symptoms were the same. 

But Emma lived long enough to stam- 
mer out a statement that a man with 
glasses and a thick mustache had par- 
taken of their after-theater supper. 
They had met him only lately, knew 
little of him, and could tell no more 
about him than that he was a kindly 
acquaintance who was just as willing 
to treat others as he was to accept 
treats. A fellow lodger in the house 
in which the girls lived told the police 
that he remembered seeing this man 
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leave the house some hours before the 
girls were stricken. A policeman, one 
of London’s famous “bobbies,” had also 
seen a man answering to that descrip- 
tion leaving the house at the time indi- 
cated by the lodger. 

Now the authorities listened to the 
panic-stricken girls of the half-world, 
and decided that perhaps there was 
something substantial behind their ter- 
ror; something other than mere imagi- 
nation or chance. So Scotland Yard 
was called upon. 

The policeman who saw the man 
with the glasses leave the house had 
no other reason to note him at the time 
than a comparative lateness of hour. 
But with that instinctive alertness 
which has contributed to the fame of 
Scotland Yard—for its rank and file 
come from among the bobbies—this 
candidate for its service made a men- 
tal note of the man. When the death 
of the two girls was brought to the 
bobby’s attention, together with the 
lodger’s recollection of the man, the po- 
liceman was put into plain clothes and 
sent out to search London for the man 
with the glasses and the thick mustache. 

London’s millions are an_ endless 
maze, constantly changing; 
search among them for a single 
with no other help than the mom } 
picture flashed on a crowded memory 
in the light of a street lamp, is, to put 
it mildly, a difficult matter. But that 
bobby had in him the first and last qual- 
ity of a Scotland Yard man—patience 
and perseverance. So finally he ran 
down his quarry in Lambeth Palace 
Road, living as Doctor Neil Cream. 
Without giving the man the slightest 
ground for suspecting that he was be- 
ing watched, the policeman sent for the 
fellow lodger of the two dead girls. 

“There he goes,” the policeman 
said, standing with the lodger in the 
shadow of a doorway across the street 
from where Doctor Neil Cream had 
just stepped forth. “Is that the man?” 


and to 
face 


start 
ntary 
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The lodger looked eagerly. Then dis- 
appointment clouded his face. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I don’t think 
that’s the man. In fact, I’m sure it’s 
not the man!” 

So much of the story the world knew 
at the time, and no more—until about 
half a year later, after months of what 
seemed bafflement and silence on the 
part of Scotland Yard, the whole story 
came out. It was a tale that only a gen- 
ius might have conceived, so subtle and 
terrible it proved, and so difficult in its 
unraveling. 

How Scotland Yard unraveled it I 
am enabled to tell here, thanks largely 
to the kindness of Sir Nevil Macready, 
generalissimo of both Scotland Yard 
and the army of equally famous Lon- 
don bobbies; with the courteous co- 
operation of Mr. Bigham, the adminis- 
trative head of Scotland Yard, or the 
“Criminal Investigation Department,” 
as it is officially called; with the gen- 
erous help of Superintendent Fred 
Thomas, superintendent of the central 
office of Scotland Yard—all of whom 
permitted me to dig into the archives 
of the Yard; and above all, with the un- 
tiring aid of Inspector John Hendry, 
the scholar and chief of the criminal- 
record office, whose organizing talent 
has transformed a lot of harmless-look- 
ing index cards and letter files into a 
cimina!-hunting machine of the deadli- 
est effectiveness. 

This is how the nameless terror 
stalking among the half-world of Lon- 
don in the early nineties was traced, 
named, and ended by Scotland Yard: 

In spite of the setback the bobby in 
the case had received when the lodger, 
an honest fellow as he proved to be, 
failed to identify Doctor Neil Cream as 
the man with the glasses, the police- 
man was touched on the shoulder by 
Scotland Yard and told: 

“This is your case. You're one of 
us. We're behind you. All our ma- 
chinery is behind you. Go ahead!” 
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Quietly, in his plain clothes, now the 
livery of the most famous detective or- 
ganization in the world, the policeman 
went ahead. Of course he was not 
alone in his hunt. Behind him were as 
many men as the most tenuous theory 
of his would need to be run down for 
either mere theory or strange fact; and 
a marvelous machinery as well. 

Thus equipped, the bobby set out on 
his hunt. The eminently respectable 
grocers, business men, and officials who, 
as coroners’ juries, had rendered in- 
nocuous verdicts in the deaths of El- 
len Donworth, Matilda Clover, and a 
number of other girls, despised the ex- 
cited gabble of the friend of the girls 
that the same agency was behind all 
these apparently unconnected deaths. 
But a Scotland Yard man is taught to 
despise nothing. 

Although thrown off his scent for a 
time by the failure of the lodger to 
identify Doctor Neil Cream as_ the 
man who had supped with Alice Marsh 
and Emma Shrivell on the night of their 
deaths, nevertheless the bobby kept up 
a surveillance of the doctor wholly un- 
suspected by the latter. Meanwhile, 
somewhat in the manner of a beagle 
who had temporarily lost the trail, he 
also ran far afield for other clews. 

Our man questioned the comrades of 
the dead, girls sympathetically and 
found one who remembered that on the 
day before Matilda Clover died she, 
too, had dined with a man with glasses 
and thick mustaches. Told to look at 
Doctor Neil Cream from a vantage 
point where he would not suspect he 
was being observed, the comrade of 
Matilda Clover informed the Scotland 
Yard man that she thought she recog- 
nized the doctor as the man she meant. 
Now, identifying a man with nothing 
particularly striking about him, and 
after a lapse of more than seven 
months, does not furnish very convinc- 
ing testimony. But Scotland Yard 
made the most of it. 
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About this time, too, there came to 
light at Scotland Yard a letter received 
by Doctor Broadbent, the emininet Eng- 
lish physician, signed “Maloney.” This 
letter, the writer of which was unknown 
to the physician, charged him with hav- 
ing poisoned Matilda Clover with 
strychnine and demanded three thou- 
sand pounds as hush money. The phy- 
sician, accustomed to letters from luna- 
tics, paid no attention to the screed and 
laid it aside as a curiosity. Our Scot- 
land Yard man, however, heard of it, 
and a little simple reasoning followed, 
viz: If a belated examination of Ma- 
tilda Clover’s body should show that 
not delirium tremens but strychnine 
was the cause of her death, then the 
writer of the letter, whoever he is, must 
know more about what had happened to 
the girl immediately before her tragic 
end than any one else. 

The body was disinterred. Strych- 
nine was found in her stomach. 

Scotland Yard now staged a queer 
little game for the benefit of Doctor 
Neil Cream. It put many detectives on 
his trail with instructions to be careless 
in shadowing him. The doctor, who 
was traveling as salesman for an 
American drug firm, found himself 
watched everywhere he went. Not 
fleetingly, so that he could tell himself 
that it was mere imagination on his 
part, but by staring, frowning stran- 
gers who slunk only reluctantly away 
when he tried to face them down. It 
disturbed him; it got him nervous. 

At this juncture he met a_ kindly 
stranger in a public house. This man 
was the kind of solid-understanding 
human being in whose presence fig- 
ments of imagination become reduced 
to nothing or, at worst, nothing one 
need fear much. To this man Doctor 
Cream confided that he was greatly dis- 
turbed by mysterious strangers who 
dogged his footsteps. 

“There’s one of them now,” the doc- 
tor murmured nervously. 


His new acquaintance looked back at 
a furtive stranger. 

“A couple of strong words will send 
that chap about his business,” Doctor 
Cream’s new friend remarked, laying 
down his cigar. “I'll say them, too!” 

Evidently what he said to the stran- 
ger proved his words. For, thereafter, 
when Doctor Cream’s friend was about 
the doctor was not troubled by any more 
“shadows.” Grateful, relieved, and 
tired of loneliness, Doctor Cream began 
to confide a little in his now-constant 
companion. He did not know, of 
course, that his confidant was our for- 
mer bobby, the Scotland Yard man. 

But Doctor Cream was no weak ves- 
sel. If he confided, it was nothing that 
implicated himself in anything. On 
the contrary, he told our man that a 
young medical student who had lodged 
with Matilda Clover had poisoned the 
girl, as well as Alice Marsh and Emma 
Shrivell. 

“Why do you say that?” the Scot- 
land Yard man asked quietly. 

“Oh—because!”’ Doctor Cream re- 
plied. 

All the careful coaxing of the Scot- 
land Yard man couldn’t draw anything 
further from the doctor, and his com- 
panion was not as yet ready to bring 
any other pressure upon him. At about 
this time the head of the great English 
firm of booksellers, W. H. Smith & 
Son, received strange blackmailing let- 
ters which were signed “Bayne,” accus- 
ing Mr. Smith of poisoning Ellen Don- 
worth. These letters were compared 
with others received by several promi- 
nent persons, such as Doctor Broadbent. 
They were found to be in different 
handwritings, and not all the handwrit- 
ing experts in Scotland Yard could dis- 
cover any traces of the same hand in 
the penmanship. 

But the paper expert there looked for 
watermarks and found on several of 
them the faint, white inscription, “Fair- 
ford Superfine.” Then followed one of 
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“those long, dull, interminable hunts on 

which Scotland Yard builds more than 
on brilliant deduction—the hunt for a 
paper-making firm using the water- 
mark Fairford Superfine. It was not 
till the search crossed the ocean to 
America that it ended in a little new 
information. 

Cordial as were the relations between 
Doctor Cream and his unsuspected 
friend, the former never permitted him 
to visit his lodgings. It was necessary 
to secure, if possible, samples of Doc- 
tor Cream’s stationery, as well as his 
handwriting, and still more important 
not to arouse the doctor’s suspicion, as 
a search of his lodgings would do. 
Whereupon the detective wrote Doctor 
Cream a letter from a neighboring city, 
of a nature which would bring from 
the déctor a reply written on the best 
paper he had. At Scotland Yard the 
stationery was found to have the water- 
mark Fairford Superfine. With the 
letter went another from the woman to 
whom Doctor Cream was engaged. The 
detective had engineered it by the same 
clever and simple ruse. The handwrit- 
ing was found to be the same as on the 
letters written by the mysterious black- 
mailers who had never, in spite of very 
cordial invitations, come to collect the 
money demanded by them. 

Doctor Cream was at his studies in 
his lodgings when his “friend” entered. 
There was a look on the face of the 
newcomer that amazed the doctor. 
Without a word, the detective went to 
the door, opened it, and nodded to two 
strong-looking men, who entered. Doc- 
tor Cream was a big man himself and 
quick. In the flash of an eye he caught 
one of the men a knockout blow on the 
point of the chin and whirled on an- 
other. But a pair of powerful arms 
pinned his elbows, and a blow ino the 
back of his knees doubled him to the 
floor. Steel clicked about his wrists. 
However, before he succumbed, the 
room was pretty badly wrecked. 


The doctor turned to his “friend.” 

“On what charge am I arrested?” he 
demanded, his face pale, his intensely 
black eyes leaping with animallike cun- 
ning. 

“Blackmail,” the man 
looking about the room. 

Momentarily the doctor’s face 
showed relief. Behind his glasses, 
which had been restored to him, his 
eyes closed. Then, at the touch of his 
“friend’s” fingers feeling for a possi- 
ble pocket inside the doctor’s vest, the 
man cried out like a trapped beast of 
prey. He flew into a paroxysm of 
struggle which took three men to sub- 
due. 

When he had been quieted the detec- 
tive took out of Doctor Cream’s inside 
vest pocket a little memorandum book. 
On its pages a brief but terrible diary 
was found, reading something like this: 

Oct. 13, 1891.—Ellen Donworth. 

Oct. 20, 1891.—Matilda Clover. 

Nov. 23, 1891.—Jennie Geller. 

April 22, 1892.—Alice Marsh 
Shrivell 

Other names were on this roll. Some 
antedated the deaths of Ellen Donworth 
and her fellow victims of the half-world 
of London. Later on, hunting these 
names down, it was found that three 
of them belonged to dead girls in Amer- 
ica. The last name on the list was “Lou 
Harvey,” the date a week before the 
doctor’s arrest. 

To most readers the story loses its 
suspense right here. To them the doc- 
tor’s guilt has been proved by the sev- 
eral pieces of evidence I have men- 
tioned thus far. Such readers do not 
know how reluctant a jury of human 
beings is to convict of murder another 
creature against whom there is only cir- 
cumstantial evidence; especially a Brit- 
ish jury. 

t was for the murder of Matilda Clo- 
ver “and other persons” that the doctor 
was tried; and there was, from the ju- 
dicial point of view, no absolute proof 
that he had murdered Matilda Clover. 


answered, 


and Emma 
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In fact, so far from having an absolute 
case against him did the prosecution 
seem to be at first that, after a particu- 
larly able speech of defense on the part 
of the counsel one day during the trial, 
Doctor Cream came back to his cell 
dancing and singing with joy. 

The next day the prosecution in call- 
ing witnesses to the stand pronounced 
the name, “Lou Harvey!’—the last 
name in the doctor’s diary. 

A typical girl of the half-world came 
into the witness box. The doctor leaped 
to his feet and remained staring at her. 
To him she had risen from the dead. 

She testified that she had met the 
doctor on the Embankment one day. 
She was suffering from severe neural- 
gic pains. He appeared friendly and 
sympathetic and, telling her that he was 
a doctor and knew how to take away 
her pain instantly, offered her a capsule. 
But she had heard of such long capsules 
from her sisters in the half-world, so, 


pretending to swallow it, she hurried 


away and gave it to Scotland Yard. 
There in its laboratory, which is 
equipped for every kind of test, the pill 
was opened and found to contain 
strychnine. 

On the anniversary of the death of 
Matilda Clover Doctor Neil Cream was 
duly executed within the gates of New- 
gate. 

“The man was insane, of course,” 
said Inspector Hendry, looking up from 
the pile of records, entries, photographs, 
reports, and detectives’ diaries from 
which he had been refreshing his excel- 
lent memory, as he told me of every 
step in the unraveling of Doctor 
Creaim’s crimes, “But, insane as he was, 
he could and did decoy many women 
to their deaths; and he was able to 
cover up his tracks for a long time from 
the whole of the organized police of two 
continents. He was a_ pathological 
monster whose strongest passion was a 
delight in murder. Together with his 
skill in administering poisons, he so 


used his knowledge as a physician that 
he gave each case the aspect of pto- 
maine poisoning or delirium tremens, 
His nature saw to it that with death 
there preceded terrible agony for the 
victim. Beside such a creature the ani- 
mal world has nothing to match for 
cruelty. 

“Of course insanity is insanity,” In- 
spector Hendry continued, taking off 
his spectacles. He looks remarkably like 
a man who has never known anything 
harsher in life than documents: a 
kindly, mild gentleman, essentially a 
member of a peace-loving community, a 
citizen, and family man. “One doesn’t 
like the thought of sending an insane 
man to the gallows. But it seems that 
some of your authorities in America 
thought so, too, in the case of Doctor 
Cream. For we found later that he had 
been there and had been tried for the 
murder of three girls.” 

Slowly Inspector Hendry polished his 
glasses as he spoke. You have no idea 
how incongruous the whole terrible 
story sounded to me as [I sat listening 
to this quiet-mannered man with the se- 
dateness characteristic of the student. 

“For the last of the three murders 
in America,” he went on, ‘Doctor 
Cream was sentenced to death there. 
3efore sentence could be carried out his 
protestations of innocence and his dig- 
nified bearing under the ordeal earned 
for him a reprieve, and later a commu- 
tation of sentence to ten years. In time 
he left prison a free man—a leniency 
which cost the lives of at least half a 
dozen English girls.” 

He did not argue for capital punish- 
ment. Inspector Hendry, like every 
other official I have met in Scotland 
Yard, surprised me with the note of 
gentleness and human sympathy that 
predominates in these men, who are, 
after all, brought daily in contact with 
what is most brutal in human nature. 
He only stated particulars, avoiding 
generalizations like a good detective. 














But I, a disbeliever in capital punish- 
ment, found myself unable to answer 
his question: 

“What possible good could it do to 
keep such a monster alive for the term 
of his otherwise lengthy existence ‘— 
for he was a powerful man, sound in 
every organ but his mind.” 

But of my admiration for the skill 
of Scotland Yard in this case I had no 
doubt whatsoever. And I said so. 

“We call it a good case, but nothing 
marvelous,” was Inspector Hendry’s 
comment. “There was not a single step 
in all this process of information hunt- 
ing’—he pointed to the pile of note- 
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books and reports—‘“which required 
anything more than common sense and 
a lot of patience and perseverance.” 

It may seem so to a Scotland Yard 
man, accustomed as he is to these quali- 
ties supposed to be “common.” To me, 
seeing the Neil Cream case as a whole 
and as an outsider, it seemed anything 
but the product of mere “common 
sense” and drudgery. However, after 
I had studied a number of other cases, 
with Inspector Hendry telling me their 
inside histories, I realized that perhaps 
the running down of Doctor Cream 
was, after all, only a typical Scotland 
Yard case. 











DRAMATIC END OF DIAMOND QUEEN 


put not gO with you,” asserted Antoinette Bonner, the 


‘ 


‘diamond queen,” when 


a detective told her she was under arrest, and, opening her hand bag, she 


took from it a tiny vial of cyanide of potassium and swallowed the poison. 


She 


was dead before a physician could reach the offices of Joseph Brecher-Klisenger, 
her partner in crime, where she committed suicide. 


The woman, whose career 
Amethyst,” the diamond queen. 


to such a 
With Klisenger, who bought and sold diamonds, 


came 


dramatic end, was “Miss 


she built up a business of selling the precious gems for Maiden Lane jewelers 


on commission, 


So trusted did the firm become that diamond merchants would 


deliver gems to Miss Amethyst to sell, with no other security than a memorandum 


ot the transaction and the firm’s credit. 


At a time when Klisenger and Miss Bonner had one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds which they had obtained by this method, the pair 


yielded to temptation 


a 


and departed with the jewels intrusted to them. They 


sailed for Europe and later were arrested in Paris and extradited to this country. 
Because of a flaw in the indictment against them they were acquitted and set free. 


For several years nothing was heard of them by the police. 


George H. 


Cummings, manager of the New York Novelty Company, started the authorities 


once m¢ 


re on the trail of Klisenger and Miss Amethyst by 
woman had refused to return diamonds valued at two thousand dollars, 


complaining that the 


aye 
wnhicn 


she had obtained from him on the pretense that she would sell them for him 


toa “Mr. Lucas.” 


YD 1 


To the great surprise of detective Tom Smythe, who went to No. 15 Park 


Row ” the 





address given by the diamond queen, he found that she and Klisenger 


had their office in the same building and on the same floor as the local quarters 


of the United States department of justice. 
office, found Klisenger and Miss Bonner there, and announced that he 


dealers’ 

he 4 

had warrants for their arrest. 
W1 HP 

likely 


and killed herself before either man could stop her. 
with the detective and was locked up in the Tombs. 


The detective went into the diamond 


Detective Smythe was giving his attention to the man as the one 
to cause him trouble, the woman secured the poison from her hand bag 


Klisenger went quietly 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS. 


AS’ the hour of the quiet wedding of Peter Featherstone to Suzette Milroy at Feathers Court draws 
near, the bridegroom's happiness is marred by his quarrel with Antony Featherstone, a relative 
Audrey Featherstone, Peter's sister, whom Antony loves, is also distressed by the estrangement, and 


becomes more depressed when Antony leaves the bridal party to talk to a strange Sicilian girl 
his return, Peter upbraids him, and a violent scene ensues. 
John Featherstone, Peter's father, and Antony attends the 


Upon 
A temporary reconciliation is effected by 
wedding. 


The newly married couple take up their residence in a bungalow on the estate, near the Hutch, 


as Peter's studio is called. That night, in the 


studio, the bridegroom is shot and killed, 


Antony 


is suspected of the crime, and arrested, but later is freed. 


At Audrey's request. Jasper Kendrew, an old friend, investigates the case. 


His first step is to 


ask John Featherstone about a letter in Italian, which the latter had received on the wedding day 
The old man refuses any information and burns the letter, 


A Madame Jourdain, whom Suzette 
artist, rents the Hutch. 


had met abroad, rents the bungalow, and Fabian Gerard, an 


Gerard falls in love with Virginia Goldtire, an actress who lives near by, and asks her to pose 


for him. 


In a jealous rage he frightens her, and Antony Featherstone hastens to protect her, 


Antony 


and Virginia leave the Hutch and find Nicetta Toselli, the Sicilian girl, unconscious by the roadside. 


They carry her to Virginia's cottage 
artist, attacks him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GERARD REFUSES A REQUEST. 


ADAME JOURDAIN, slen- 
der and tall in her black dress, 
her handsome face, in the 
shade of the draping black lace 

that surrounds it, as white as her white 

hair, stood on the threshold of the 

Hutch and looked at Fabian Gerard in 

silence. And he, after his first irre- 

pressible start, made no movement, 
spoke no word; it seemed that he waited 

—deliberately waited—for her to speak. 

So for a moment both were motionless, 

the two pairs of dark eyes upon a level, 
for he was no taller than she. If it 

were a clash of wills between the two, it 
was the woman who yielded—she made 

a gesture with her hand. 

“Let me come in,” she said faintly. 
He bowed and stood aside for her to 
pass him. Doing so, she drew her 





Ife has just left the studio when Madame 


Then Antony returns to the Hutch and, being insulted by the 


Jourdain enters. 


sweeping skirts about her, and seemed 
to shrink with a dread of touching him. 
She went into the studio, and he closed 


the door and followed. He bowed again 
and offered her a chair. Declining it 
with a shake of the head, she glanced 
about her with a shudder. 

“Is there no other place?” she asked. 
“Must I speak to you here?” 

“To speak to me or not 
please, madame. But if to do so is your 
choice, it had as well, I think, be here.” 

The little gesture with which he con- 
cluded said, no less than his tone, why 
not? Her agitation, though well con- 
trolled, was obvious; there was no sigt 
of any such in him. Once more he 
waited—deliberately waited—for her to 
go on. She drew a pace farther away, 
and laid her hand upon a chair back— 
it was as though she placed a_ barrier 
between them. And she waited before 
she spoke. 


is as youl 
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“Did you think,” she asked slowly, 
“did you suppose, even for an instant, 
that I should not know you?” 

“Not for a moment. On the con- 
trary, I saw at once that you did so,” 
Gerard answered readily. 

“You did?” 

“Oh, without doubt. It was obvious, 
had there been other eyes than mine to 
observe. But Miss Featherstone was too 
much engaged with her indignation at 
finding me here, and Miss Goldfire, it 
chanced, did not look your way.” He 
shrugged his shoulders, with a sugges- 
tion of laughter. ‘‘Certainly I saw that 
you knew me,” he said bitterly; ‘but 
at least, madame, I remembered and re- 
spected your repudiation and refusal to 
know me. As I have done since, and 
should have continued to do. You ask, 
did I suppose that you would not know 
me? Permit me to reply that when I 
came, when J hired this place, I knew 
nothing of your presence here. You 
were in France, perhaps—in Italy, per- 
haps—in Switzerland, perhaps. What 
did I know? Your surprise that day to 
see me was not greater than mine to see 
you.” 

“That may be true. I think it is, since, 
had you known She broke off. 
“Knowing—when you knew—that I 
was established here, you chose to re- 
main———”’ she began. 

“Since, by your will, we were 
gers, why not?” said Gerard. 

He repeated his gesture. It 
insolent; nothing in his manner could 
be called that, but there 
current of obdurate defiance in it that 
with a very little more would have 
touched mockery. 

She shuddered again as she looked 
back at him, as though she read as much. 

“Why did you come here?” she asked. 

“Since I came, what matters? We 
will say that I had, perhaps, a curiosity, 
that it suited my mood. Question for 
question, madame, why did you :’ 

She flashed round upon him. 


stran- 


was not 


was an under- 


“You 


know why I came!” she cried. “Can 
you look at me, Fabian, and dare to deny 
it!” 

It was the first sign of passion that 
she had shown. As though, in yield- 
ing to it, her self-control failed her, 
she dropped into the chair, hiding her 
face, and shook with a storm of sob- 
bing. Once he moved as if to go to 
her; but, as if divining it, she made a 
slight gesture which kept him where 
he was. In a few moments she com- 
posed herself and stood up. After a 
minute gloomily eying her, he spoke 
again. “It seems that you give yourself 
this distress without necessity,” he sug- 
gested coldly. ‘Is it not sor All that 
there was need to speak was, I thought, 
said when we parted—said and done 
with. I would have observed your wish, 
I say. I have done so, have I not? 
Why, then, are you here—to say what 
more ?” 

“To say this.” Mistress of herself 
now, she confronted him with a steady 
dignity—even with a gesture and look 
of command. “You must leave this 
place.” 

“The place? The Hutch?” He made 
an interrogative movement, smiling. 

“This place, England. You must go.” 
For the first time she involuntarily less- 
ened the distance between them—for 
an instant touched him. “Fabian, I 
command it! No, you would never 
obey! I implore, I entreat you—go! 
My forgiveness—you care nothing for 
my forgiveness. Oh, I know that well! 
3ut in the future you may be glad to 
remember that you heeded what may 
be the last request I ever made to you 
You must go away from this place—out 
of England, and never set foot in it 
again. Promise me that it shall be done 
—now—at once. Say yes, and I will 
leave you without another word!” 

In the fervency of her pleading she 
had laid her hand on his shoulder. Ge- 
rard moved a pace so that it fell. “No,” 
he said deliberately. 


, 
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She stared at him, whiter, if she could 
grow whiter ; but she said not a word. 

He gave his little shrug.. “No,” he 
repeated, “I do not go, madame. 
Briefly, it does not suit me. There- 
fore I remain. The reason? It may be 
that there are several reasons. But es- 
pecially there is one. It is here.” 

He pointed to the easel. Her eyes 
turned from his face to stare at it, not 
less blankly. Then she made a swift 
step forward, looked at it closer, and 
recoiled with an ejaculation. 

“That? Why, surely it is meant—it 
will be—a portrait of Virginia Gold- 
fire!” 

“Of Virginia Goldfire; of all women 
the most superb and beautiful; I love 
her,” said Gerard. 

“You—you she gasped, dry 
lipped; “you love her?” She struck 
her hands together with a wild look. 
“Fabian, are you mad? You would 
never dare——” 

“Madame, I will dare anything,” 
Gerard. 

She did not answer. She looked at 
him, helplessly and despairingly looked 
at him, and did no more. He had spoken 
the last words with clenched hands, 
through shut teeth. He relaxed both 
to lean easily against the table. 

“Therefore I remain,” he said again; 
“for that reason, if for no other, ma- 
dame. And you—what will you do? 
I think nothing. You might, it is true, 
go to Mr. Joln Featherstone—the so 
honorable and respectable Featherstone 
—and report of me that I am not a de- 
sirable tenant, perhaps? Or that you 
do not find me an agreeable neighbor 
—yes? Or, if not to Mr. John Feath- 
erstone, to the dear Antony, who will 
inherit the land. He knocked me down 
to-day, that dear Antony, and he is in 
love, I think, with my superb Virginia. 
For which reasons, you conceive, I do 
not love him. Without doubt, all this 
is possible. But you do not, I think, do 
it? You do not say a word; you do 


said 
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not lift a finger. People are so curious; 
they ask questions. To roll a ball down 
hill is so easy; but to stop it—no, 
Therefore you are silent; is it not so? 
And Madame Jourdain continues to 
know nothing of Fabian Gerard?” 

The latent tone of mockery had 
strengthened in his voice; but it was not 
so strong as its note of threatening, 
He waited, looking at her, as if for a 
sign. She made it. Slowly and stifily 
she moved, and slowly and stiffly bent 
her head. He moved to the door, threw 
it open, bowed, and stood aside for her 
to pass. Without a look at him, with- 
out another word, drawing the black 
veil so that it fell over and shrouded 
her ghastly face, she passed out. In 
doing so she might have passed out of 
his mind, for he made no comment and 
did not wait to watch her go. He turned 
back into the studio and stood before 
the easel that bore the outline of Vir- 
ginia’s lovely figure and _ Virginia's 
lovely face. 

“She will not come again,” he mut- 
tered aloud. “If I am right, if she 
loves him and has promised him—no. 
If not, and I make a mistake, I think— 
yes. But if she is angry and [ do not 
ask her pardon? Again—no.  There- 
fore | ask it and at once.” 

He changed his loose velvet coat for 
another, found the soft slouch hat that 
he always wore when he wore one at 
all—usually it seemed his fancy to go 
with his thick, gray-streaked hair un- 
coverel—and went out. He took the 
way by the gate in the park wall, and 
was in the garden of the cottage in 4 
few minutes. The glass doors of the 
drawing-room stood open to_ the 
veranda, and a tea table was visible, but 
there was no sound of movement; it 
was evidently empty. In the moment 
that he stood hesitating a gleam of white 
caught his eye to the right of the path 
—Virginia, of course; she had a ham- 
mock there, slung to a great cherry- 
apple tree at the edge of the croquet 
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lawn. But it might be that Mrs. Gold- 
fre was with her. He advanced and 
looked through a break in the wild-rose 
hedge that shut it in. The hammock 
was empty, but in a rustic chair near it 
a figure was lying back. Not Virginia 
—a girl in gay-striped skirt and velvet 
bodice, with a gaudy handkerchief 
folded over her black hair. Fabian 
Gerard gave a wordless gasp of conster- 
nation, amazement, and ragé. 

“Nicetta!’’ he ejaculated, in a furious 
whisper. “Ten thousand curses! How 
came she here?” 

He must have made some sound 
louder than he knew, for the girl turned 
her head. She saw the dark, fierce face 
peering, livid, through the green, and 
with a half-strangled shriek—a cry of 
mingled terror and horror—started to 
her feet. The dappled snake, twined 
about her waist, raised itself, hissing, as 
she shrank away 

“Mother of Heaven!” she gasped in 
Italian. “It is Fabian—Fabian!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OUT OF THE EARTH 


HAVE not seen Virginia for over a 
week. She has been in such a rush 

of work—away every day. It seems 
rather unkind to go by. I think I'll 
stay for a little while. Suzette,” said 
Audrey. 

“Of course—why not?” Suzette as- 
sented listlessly. 

The little low carriage with its pair 
of perfectly matched gray ponies—that 
had been one of Mr. John Feather- 
stone's wedding presents to her—pulled 
up at the gate of the cottage. Audrey, 
stepping out, turned to look at her sis- 
ter-in-law 

“Won't you come in, too, Suzette? 
Do, dear.” 

“Well, I don’t know; maybe I will,” 
said Suzette, still listlessly. 

The pony carriage rolled away, and 
the two went in. The sound of Vir- 


ginia’s full, gay laugh and Mrs. Gold- 
fire’s gentle tones guided them to the 
croquet lawn, where aunt and niece sat 
in the shade of the great cherry-apple. 
Tea was brought out in a few minutes, 
and was, thanks to the resolutely bright 
talk: of Miss Goldfire, a cheerful thing 
enough. To-day Mrs. Goldfire was 
busy upon a piece of embroidery of in- 
tricate stitch and pattern, in the mys- 
teries of which Suzette, an enthusiastic 
needlewoman, presently became ab- 
sorbed. Virginia laughed when, in a 
little while, she and Audrey, quite un- 
noticed, rose and strolled away. 

“Never could stand that sort of fun 
myself, or see the good of worrying 
yourself over it,’ she said frankly. 
‘When I want a thing I go to a shop and 
buy it, thank you—no homemade agonies 
for me. D’you like it?” 

“Not much. I do a little sometimes, 
but I’m no good at it—not like Su- 
zette,’ Audrey answered. Her tone 
changed. “Does not Mrs. Goldfire look 
ill, Virginia?” 

“Worrying! The old trouble!” said 
Virginia shortly. 

“Oh! I’m sorry.” She faltered, 
hardlly knowing how to shape the ques- 
tion. ‘There is no fresh reason, I 
hope ©” 

“Well, yes.” Virginia hesitated. “It’s 
this way, you see,” she said abruptly. 
“There’s a chance, as she knows, worse 
luck, of a certain person showing up 
here. I suppose, poor dear, that she'll 
have no peace until he either does it or 
she has to make up her mind that he 
knows a better trick. There, don’t let 
us talk about it. What d’you think of 
my frock?” 

“It is lovely.” Audrey glanced at the 
wonderful robe of diaphanous texture 
and delicate coloring, which the other 
extended her arms to show to more ad- 
vantage. “But what do you call it? A 
tea gown?” 

“Goodness knows, dear. It’s anything 
you like. I was too tired when I got 
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back from Hendon to take it off. 
They’re doing it in colors. It’s a new 
little thing a man I know has written 
for me. I’m an English actress who 
marries an Italian prince, and a girl he 
has been carrying on with is jealous and 
poisons me—that’s it, put short. It’s 
a bit silly, but I dare say it will go all 
right. I gave him the idea because I 
thought it would suit her so well. And 
it does. She poses and acts as if she'd 
been born to it.” 

“Sher” Audrey echoed, puzzled. 

Virginia stared, then burst into a 
laugh. ‘“That’s like my rattle of a 
head,” she said. “You haven’t heard of 
my discovery ?” 

“Your discovery ?’ 

“Yes; she’s awfully pretty—a perfect 
peach—and not a bit my style, which is 
all the better. I'll call her. I want you 
to see her.” 

They were close to the end of the 
veranda, upon which the glass doors of 
Mrs. Goldfire’s sitting room opened. 

Virginia, pausing by the steps, raised 
her voice. “Nicetta!” she called. 


’ 


A voice answered from within the 
room, she answered a few words in re- 
ply to it, and Audrey looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Why, I did not know you spoke Ital- 
ian.” 

“Didn’t you, dear? Oh, yes, I’ve been 
able to chatter it ever since I was about 
six, though I don’t understand a sylla- 
ble of any other foreign lingo. Aunt 
Lu taught me. She spent a long time 
in Italy and Sicily when she was first 
married. Her husband had some sort 
of business there—goodness knows what 

and so she picked it up. It’s lucky | 
can speak it, because Nicetta doesn’t un- 
derstand six words ot English. Here 
she comes. Don’t you think she’s 
pretty?” 

Audrey did not answer—did not an- 
swer because she could not. All the blood 
in her body seemed to rush to her head 
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with the violent throb that her heart 
gave, before it ebbed away and left her 
white. She stared at, instantly recog. 
nizing, the figure that appeared between 
the open doors. She had never forgot- 
ten any detail of that rich-tinted bru- 
net beauty, any item of the quaint, 
gaudy dress; this was the girl of that 
tragic wedding day. “I warned you 
and you would not listen. That is what 
I meant.” So Peter had spoken—dead 
Peter, pointing to the little, brilliant, 
bizarre creature walking away at Au- 
drey’s side. She could hear his voice 
now, feel the rough grip of his hand 
upon her arm. Virginia, glancing at her, 
noting her pallor, her movement of re- 
coil, thought that she understood both, 
for as Nicetta came down the veranda 
steps the snake, whose mottled brown- 
and-yellow body was coiled about her 
arm, raised its flat head and hissed. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said reassuringly; 
“as harmless as an old eel. Had the 
fangs, or whatever they are, extracted, 
you know, although she is supposed to 
poison me with it, as I was telling you. 
She has another, a puff adde® I think, 
that’s deadly, but I’ve coaxed her to shut 
it up. It gave me the creeps to see her 
handle the thing. She says it’s harm- 
less unless you make it angry. She's 
a dancer and snake charmer, you know. 
Seems fond of them both. No account- 
ing for tastes, is there? She does all 
sorts of tricks with this one.” 

She turned to the girl, speaking a few 
words in Italian, and, evidently in obedi- 
ence, she began to put the snake through 
some evolutions that were picturesque 
and clever enough. The creature 
twisted itself about her waist like a gir- 
dle, round her throat, and hung like a 
necklace, coiled itself on her head like 
a turban, twined itself from one to the 
other of her uplifted arms. Virginia 
presently patted her shoulder, with a 
few words of dismissal, and she went 
up the veranda steps again. Audrey 
forced herself to make a comment—the 











most obvious one—as the two walked 
away. 

“She is very pretty,” she said. 

“Awfully, isn’t she? Aunt Lu says 
that Italian women—she’s Sicilian, but 
it’s all the same—as a rule fade fright- 
fully early. But she’s not eighteen yet. 
You are pale. I hope seeing her with 
that snake hasn’t upset you?” 

“No, no, I’m all right. What about 
her, Virginia? You called her your dis- 
covery.” 

“Because I found her, you know.” 
For an instant Virginia hesitated ; there 
was some slight deepening of her lovely 
bloom. “It was that day I went to the 
Hutch to have my portrait painted. You 
remember ?”” 

“I recollect. How is it getting on?” 

“Pretty fair. I’ve squeezed in a cou- 
ple of sittings, and been too rushed for 
more. Well, it so happened that Mr. 
Antony Featherstone came in; he had a 
message to give Gerard from Mr. John 
Featherstone about his wanting the sky- 
light made larger, he told me afterward, 
and as I had finished posing he walked 
back with me. Well, just outside the 
little gate that opens into the lane, there 
she was. 

“Waiting?” said Audrey. 

“Waiting? In a dead faint, poor lit- 
tle thing. Lucky he was with me, or I 
don’t know what I should have done. 
He picked her up and carried her here. 
And—queer, isn’t it?—he knows her.” 

“Antony does ?” 

“Yes. Don’t know whether he ever 
told you anything about her?” 

“No, never.” 

“He met her when he was in Sicily 
more than a year ago, he told me. She 
nursed him through an illness—a fever. 
It seemed that she came over here two 
or three months ago, and he saw her 
then. He'd told her to come to him if 
she ever wanted anything ; and she was 
in difficulties, poor kid. He thought 
she’d gone back. She did go, in fact, 
but she came back.” 

6D ps 
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“And was coming to him again?” 

“T suppose so—yes. She hadn't a cent, 
and was half starved.” Virginia 
dropped her voice. “The trouble was 
that she had been deserted by her lover, 
which means—well, I suppose we can 
guess what.” 

“She told you so?” 

“He told me so when we found her. 
She won't say anything about it—began 
to cry, and seemed awfully upset when 
I just asked a question or two—except 
that she hopes she won’t set eyes on 
him again, and, I’m sure, so do I. Nice 
scamp, he must be, to leave a poor little 
wretch like that to starve, for all he 
cared! Wish I could get hold of him! 
She thought he had come to England, 
and——”” 

“IT quite 
mean to keep her with you? 
tony ask you:”’ 

“No! He told me that if she wanted 
any money I was to be sure to let him 
know ; but I shan’t bother him, poor fel- 
low—why should I?—he’s got enough 
to worry him. Besides, she’ll soon be 
earning plenty for herself at the stu- 
dios, I hope. Yes, I shall keep her with 
me if she'll stay; I like the little thing, 
and she'll help me with my _ Italian. 
Then, if I turned her out, where could 
she go? I might pay her passage back 
to Sicily, it’s true, but her parents are 
both dead, and she hasn't anybody else 
there. Hasn’t had, from what [ can 
make out, since she was a kid, except 
the scoundrel, whoever he was, who 
shook her off to shift for herself when 
it suited him. Must you go, Miss 
Featherstone? Well, if you must. It’s 
been good to see you—awfully kind of 
you to come in.” 

They had reached the croquet lawn 
again, and Suzette, rising, was saying 
good-by to Mrs. Goldfire. Only an ordi- 
nary word or two of farewell passed be- 
tween Virginia and Audrey before the 
two left the cottage. Suzette broke the 


understand—quite. You 
Did—An- 
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silence as they passed through the little 
gate in the park wall. 

“My dear, how white you are!” she 
exclaimed. “Is anything the matter? 
You look real ill, you know.” 

“Do I? It’s the heat, I suppose,” 
said the girl steadily. ‘‘There’s nothing 
the matter, Suzette. Why, there’s Vir- 
ginia’s Pekingese! I never noticed it had 
followed us. She is sure to miss it, 
I shall have to run back.” 

“T wouldn't do that. You don’t look 
well, and you could never catch the 
little imp. Send one of the servants 
back with it,’ Suzette suggested. 
“Won't it scratch its eyes out burrow- 
ing in those bushes?” 

“They’re all brambles. It will tear 
its coat to pieces, stupid little thing,” 
cried Audrey. 

She ran down the path, The clump 
of bushes into which the tawny body 
of the dog had all but vanished was 
at the edge of the grassy slope that 
brought the bungalow into view, and 
some fifty yards from the Hutch. The 
long hair of the little creature had 
caught in the thorns, it seemed, for a 
piteous yelp and struggle was the only 
response to her calls. 

It was out of her reach when she 
stooped. She knelt down, putting in 
her hands to release it. One closed, as 
she groped, upon something else—some- 
thing that was hard. She involuntarily 
drew it out, saw what it was, and started 
to her feet with a gasped cry. The ef- 
fort—the instant effort—that she made 
to conceal it came too late, for Suzette 
had seen, and, with a louder cry, had 
flung herself upon her. Audrey was far 
the taller, far the stronger, but she was 
powerless against the frantic energy of 
the little hands that clutched her. Su- 
zette mastered her wrist and wrenched 
the thing away. Again her cry, a sound 
of triumph, was ringing and shrill. 

“The revolver!” she cried. “Antony’s 
revolver! There are his initials on it! 
Look! Look!’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE REVOLVER. 


UZETTE stood gripping the re- 
volver; the light glinted upon its 
silver mounting as her hand dropped te 
her side; her little face was set; there 
was fierceness in her blue eyes; her ex- 
cited breath came fast. Audrey was 
motionless; she had become ghastly 
white. A sharp yap of pain from the 
little dog as it dragged itself free from 
the thorns that had caught its long coat 
broke a moment of dead silence. in 
which, as it seemed to her, the whole 
world and her very heart stood still. 

Then Suzette spoke again. “Antony’s 
revolver!” she repeated. ‘There 
his initials.” 
“Oh, I’ve tried—I’ve struggled—lI’ve 
told myself that he was innocent—inno- 
cent! But I always knew that he was 
guilty in my heart.” She pointed to the 
bushes. “That was where he threw it 
that night, after he killed Peter—not in 
the lake. I was right—it was his voice I 
heard in the Hutch—I might have sworn 
to it. I shan’t need to swear now; this 
will be enough.” 

She would have darted away. Au- 
drey threw her arms round her, strug: 
gled with her, held her. 

“Suzette, no, no! Wait—wait! 
tony is innocent—I know he is 
cent; but no one will believe it if they 
know of this. And I found the dread- 
ful thing. I shall have killed him—I! 
Give it to me; let me hide it—bury it! 
Oh! I’m Peter’s sister, and I love him; 
but this Nothing can bring Peter 
back! Suzette——” 

Suzette wrenched free. “No,” she 
said fiercely. “That's true—nothing can 
bring Peter back. But I can avenge Pe- 
ter—avenge him at last. And I will!” 
Then she laughed, a merciless sound. 
“He was your brother, yes; but what do 
you care? You think only of the man 
you love. Oh, I know well enough that 
you love him! Well, I think only of the 


She threw out a han 
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man I loved—my husband, murdered on 
his wedding day. Bury the proof against 
the wretch who killed him, shot him 
down, defenseless, when I wasn’t six 
yards away! No; I'll take it to the 


police !”” 
Once more she would have rushed 
away. Dumb, desperate, Audrey 


caught her arm and tried to wrest the 
revolver from her hold. Not less des- 
perately she resisted and retained it. 
Then there came a quick step, an as- 
tounded exclamation, and the amazed 
face of Jasper Kendrew was between 
the two. 

“Audrey!” he cried. 
stone! What in the world is this?’ 

Audrey had staggered and leaned 
against a tree trunk. Sick and breath- 
less, she was incapable of speech. 
Bluntly, pitilessly, Suzette said what it 
was, and Kendrew’s handsome _ face 
turned white. He held out his hand. 

“You know you can trust me, Mrs. 
Featherstone,” he said composedly. 
“Will you give me the revolver ?” 

\s the quiet strength of the man had 
controlled and subdued Suzette at the 
time when the horror of her husband’s 
death was fresh upon her, so it con- 
trolled and subdued her now. With the 
hesitation of barely a moment, she gave 
up the revolver. 

Kendrew examined it. “This is pos- 
sibly Antony Featherstone’s,”’ he said 
quietly. “The initials remembered, we 
may say that it is probably his. At 
present Mrs. Featherstone, that is as far 
as any one has a right to go. But were 
it proved absolutely, it would not follow 
that it is the one that killed your hus- 
band.” 

“That can be proved!” cried Suzette. 

“It can be practically proved—yes. 
But, again, were it done absolutely, it 
would not follow that the shot was fired 
by Antony.” 

“Not by Antony? 
cried Suzette. 

“L wish I could answer you. 


“Mrs. Feather- 


, 


By whom else?” 


You 
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know that, as regards the crime, I have 
always expressed my firm belief in An- 
tony’s complete innocence.” 

“But now you believe he is guilty. 
That is what you mean. You think he 
did it.” Audrey came forward with the 
words; she was shaking from head to 
foot ; her gray eyes blazed big and black 
in her bloodless face; passion and scorn, 
terror and misery, looked out from 
them. 

Kendrew took the trembling hand 
that almost menaced him. ‘You are 
wrong, my dear. I think as I have al- 
ways thought,” he began. 

Suzette interrupted; she burst into a 
harsh sound of laughter. “It may pos- 
sibly be Antony’s! probably be An- 
tony’s!” she said bitterly. “It is his. 
I say it is, and she knows it. Why 
did she try to keep me from seeing it 
if she did not know? Why did she beg 
me to let her hide it—bury it? Why did 
she try to take it from me by force, as 
you saw her try: She broke into sud- 
den wild tears. “Ah! nobody takes my 
side—none of you cared for Peter but 


me. Give me the revolver, Mr. Ken- 
drew.” 
“No, no. Try to compose yourself, 


Mrs. Featherstone. Try not to condemn 
a man whom none of us has a right to 
pronounce guilty. Come back to the 
house. [ will phone a message to An- 
tony to come here and——” 

“Phone a message? It will warn him 
—give him a chance to escape. He shall 
not. Give me the revolver. I will take 
it to the police,” cried Suzette. 

“Here is Antony! He is coming!” 
Audrey exclaimed. She had chanced to 
glance toward the trees at the bottom 
of the slope. 

The figure that appeared among them 
from the direction of the lodge was cer- 
tainly Antony’s. He advanced into the 
open, saw the three figures, hesitated ; 
then, in response to Kendrew’s beckon- 
ing gesture, came on quickly. 

Audrey drew back, almost made a 
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movement to go; her white face flamed 
red. All the passion of her pride and 
anger which had sprung up at the sight 
of the Sicilian girl rose again now at 
the sight of him, beating down for the 
moment her panic of terror. 

Antony, coming up, looking at her 
first, met eyes as cold as stone. ‘What 
is itr” he asked. “Anything the mat- 
ter, Suzette? What’s wrong, Ken- 
drew ©” 

He had barely time to ask the ques- 
tion, and Kendrew none to reply. Su- 
zette burst into a fiercely flung sentence 
of explanation, into frantic words of 
accusal and denunication. On the day 
when she had first accused him she had 
not been more beside herself. 

Antony interrupted ; he swung round 
upon the other man. ‘What does she 
mean?” he demanded. “Revolver? 
What revolver?” 

“This. You see the initials. Is it 
yours?” said Kendrew. He held it out. 

Antony stared at it, took it, looked at 
it closer, and gave an astounded ejacu- 
lation. ‘Good heavens! Yes, the 
thing’s mine.”’ 

“It is? Ah, you dare not « 
cried Suzette. 

“Why should I deny it? I’m no liar. 
It is mine, but I have not seen it for a 
year. I bought it—he bought one, 
before I went to Sicily with poor 
We both thought it possible they might 
be useful. To the best of my belief 
mine was safe when we left the village 
outside Palermo where we stayed most 
of the time—the place where | was ill. 
I missed it in Genoa—found the 
empty. Peter’s was all right—he 
looked.” Flushed, as excitement always 
flushed him, he looked bewilderedly 
from one to the other. “It was found 
here? Here in the bushes? “Audrey 
found it? How on earth could it have 
got here? 1 swear I know no more 
than the dead.” 


“You do know!’ cried 
“Lost it? You never lost it! 


leny it!” 


too— 


Peter. 


case 


Suzette. 
How did 


it get there? You threw it—threw it 
into the bushes when you rushed out of 
the Hutch that night—rushed out after 
you had murdered Peter. Oh, I’ve tried 
to believe you were innocent. All these 
months I’ve tried. I used to like you 
once ; but I knew you were guilty in my 
heart. Mr. Kendrew, I gave you the 
revolver. He admits that it is his. Give 
it back to me. I am going to take it to 
the police.” 

Antony handed the revolver back to 
Kendrew, turned, and took her by the 
wrists. “When you accused me before, 
Suzette,” he said quietly, “I swore that 
I was as innocent of Peter’s death as 
you were. I swear it again now, as I 
will do while I have breath left to speak 
with. You don’t believe me; it’s unrea- 
sonable to expect anybody should—now. 
I see what the discovery of this thing 
here means. Well, so be it. But you 
don’t need to go to the police. I will 
do that.” 

“You—you mean 

“T mean that I'll save you the trouble. 
I will give myself up. They can make 
out the warrant, or whatever the pro- 
cedure may be, after they’ve got the key 
turned on me. [I left my car at the lodge, 
Kendrew ; I had some business with Mr. 
Featherstone. Perhaps you will come 
with me, will you? It will be some sat- 
isfaction to Mrs. Featherstone.” 

He hardly said it bitterly. Suzette, ° 
suddenly quelled and quiet, stared at 
him. He glanced once at Audrey, who, 
with a quick step forward, had given 
one sharp cry. But she made no fur- 
ther movement; she stood rigid and 
dumb. Before Kendrew could reply a 
sound of rapid feet came upon the path 
leading from the gate, and Virginia 
came into view. She ran across the 
grass, laughing. : 

“T say,” she cried, “did that dog of 
mine run after you? Oh, yes; there he 
is. He follows everybody, little stupid! 
Sorry to come tearing about like this, 
but he’s rather valuable. How are you, 











How d’you do, Mr. 
Why, what’s the mat- 


Mr. Kendrew? 
Featherstone ? 
ter?” 

She had nodded gayly to Kendrew, 
but broke off as she offered her hand to 


Antony and saw his face. Her bright 
eyes went swiftly to the other faces, and 
her own turned pale. It was Kendrew 
who answered. Virginia cut him short. 
She gave an indignant cry. 

“T won’t hear it!’ she declared hotly. 
“No, I won’t!” She whirled upon Su- 
zette. “Look here, Mrs. Featherstone, 
nobody’s sorrier for you than 1 am—sor- 
rier than I’ve always been. But I say 
you’re wrong, wrong, wrong! You'll 
be sorry for this; indeed you will.” She 
turned to Antony. “Yes, go. Give 
yourself up. It’s the right thing to do. 
I'd do it in your place; I wouldn't 
condescend to wait till they came and 
took me—not I! Remember I believe 
in you, and should do so if I’d found 
fifty pistols. Why, if I thought I’d seen 
you do it I should have said there must 
be something wrong with my eyesight.” 

She put out both her hands. Antony, 
taking them, spoke a word or two of 
thanks ; but he had eyes only for Audrey, 
standing white and rigid, making no 
sign. If he had an impulse to go to 
her, to speak, he checked it. In a mo- 
ment he and Jasper Kendrew were 
walking away side by side. 

Virginia picked up her dog, and van- 
ished the way she had come. Suzette 
turned and hurried away toward the 
house; the trees hid her tiny, swift fig- 
ure. Audrey did not watch her go. She 
had not watched Virginia. She stood 
staring at the spot where Antony had 
disappeared, with a face as bloodless, 
as blank of expression, as though she 
were dead. She might not see him 
again. How queer that was! She might 
not see Tony again! The thought, ut- 
terly beyond her control, beat in her 
head with stupid iteration like the clap- 
ping of a bel. A quick footstep crossed 


the grass, a hand was laid upon her 
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shoulder, and she looked into the face of 
Madame Jourdain. 

“Is anything the matter, my child? 
Surely yes, by your face. I was at 
my window, and I saw you all together. 
Suzette seemed so angry, so excited; 
I could hear her voice. What has hap- 
pened? Why has Mr. Featherston 
gone away?” 

“He has gone to give himsele up,’ 
said Audrey. “That is why.” 

“To give himself up?” 

“To the police—for Peter’s mur- 
der.” She pointed to the bushes. “I 
found a revolver there—his revolver. 
He says it is his. And Suzette says it 
is the one that killed Peter, that he threw 
it there when he rushed away that night. 
So he has gone to the police. He would 
not wait for her to go.” 

Her voice was quite toneless. A gasp 
came from Madame Jourdain, but no 
words. Her hand dropped. With a face 
whiter than the girl’s, more horror- 
struck than the girl’s, she stared at her 
in silence. The chime of the great 
stable clock rang out, striking the hour, 
and neither stirred. The figure of 
John Featherstone appeared among 
the trees. With the strongest agitation 
displayed in his excited movements, in 
his whitened face, he hurried forward. 

“You are here, Madame Jourdain? 
Your pardon, one moment. Audrey, 
what is this? I met Suzette. What is 
it that she says about a revolver, about 
Antony? That you found it hidden 
here, that he admits it is his, that he has 
gone to surrender himself to the police ? 
Is he crazy or is she? Why, how you 
look, child! Good heavens!” he cried. 

His daughter had moved, tottered for- 
ward. Without the utterance of a word 
she dropped in a heap. He fell on his 
knees beside her, and looked down at 
her wide eyes and deathly face, with a 
groan. Not more deathly than the face 
of Madame Jourdain as she stood above 
them both, her eyes fixed upon the spot 
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where the red roof of the Hutch peered 
though the trees. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A DAUGHTER’S PLEA. 


ASPER KENDREW, entering the 
inner hall at Feathers Court and 
looking round it, saw what he had ex- 
pected to see. Throughout the hours 
spent in the crowded heat of the court- 
room, throughout his drive back, he had, 
thinking always of Audrey, told himself 
that where she had awaited his coming 
nearly three months before, he would 
find her waiting now. But then Antony 
Featherstone had been a man set free, 
and now—— She turned great, tragic 
eyes upori him, tried to speak, and was 
dumb. He mercifully spoke himself, 
laying a kind hand on her shoulder. “IIe 
is held for trial, my dear,’ he said 
gently. 

“I knew,” she answered. 

“Yes. In the circumstances there was 
not much doubt—was no doubt—as to 
what the result of the magistrate’s in- 
quiry must be. Even if Mrs. Feather- 
stone had not sworn——”’ 

“She swore that she him 
guilty—that it was he she heard in the 
Hutch. She did her best to hang him!’ 

“Hush—hush ! poor girl, 
what she no doubt believes to be true. 
You must not take too desperate a view 
of things, my child. The trial is not yet. 
When it comes on——”’ 

“There is only to prove that Antony 
really lost or had the revolver stolen 
abroad more than a year ago. The only 
man who could establish that is the man 
he is accused of murdering,” said Au- 
drey. Dogged despair, dogged misery, 
were in her voice, in her face and ges- 
ture. 

Mr. Kendrew let a minute go by 
before he answered. His handsome 
face, worn and haggard with the anx- 
iety of the past week, had a sternness 


believed 


She swore. 


’ 
not usual to it as he glanced for an in- 
stant toward the library door. 

“That is one of the things that the 
defense must endeavor to prove,” he 
said quietly. ‘But there are other things 
to be done. As I have said-to you be- 
fore, the best way—the only infallible 
way—to prove the innocence of a man 
falsely accused is to find the guilty per- 
son.” 

“He never will be found.” 

“That is not sure. Leave it for the 
present. There is something else I want 
to say to you. You remember the wed- 
ding day, that wretched quarrel between 
Antony and poor Peter, and the person 
who apparently caused it, the Italian or 
Sicilian girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“After the verdict of the coron 
jury, having in mind the fact that 
voice Mrs. Featherstone heard in 
Hutch spoke in Italian, I spoke to A: 
tony of her, suggesting that she possi 
might be mixed up in some way 
Peter’s death. He wouldn’t have 
laughed at the notion, declared that he 
knew she was miles away when it hap- 
pened. It was only yesterday, through 
a chance meeting with Miss Goldfire, 
that I knew that this girl had appeare 
again, and was in her charge at the cot- 
tage. intend to go to her at the cot- 
tage to discover, if I can, what is the 
connection.” 

Audrey drew away. “To disco 
what is her connection with Antony?” 
she cried. “I can tell you that, Mr. Ken- 
He was her lover!” 

“Audrey !” 

‘He was her lover,” the girl repeated ; 
and now her white cheeks flamed. “‘It 
is true. He was her lover, and he de- 
serted her. That was why she came to 
England. He paid her to go away, | 
suppose. But she came again, and when 
Virginia found her he said that he knew 
her, and that was why she had come. 
Not that he was the man, though—she 


drew! 
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doesn’t know that. But I know. Peter 
told me.” 

“Peter !” 

“Yes; that was why they quarreled. 
He did not care, you see, to think that 
his mistress 4 

“Hush, hush, child! There must be 
some mistake.” He caught her hand, 
meeting the great eyes that blazed as 
her cheeks blazed. “Let us have a few 
plain words. Antony loves you, and 
you know it. Don’t, as you love him, 
let this unworthy feeling- 

She wrenched her hands free. “You 
know?” she cried, past fencing or de- 
nial. “You know that I love him?” 

“My dear, of course I know. How 
could I help it? From the day when 
we stood here, when you implored 
me 

She broke into laughter that was 
harsh and shrill. “When I implored you 
to find the guilty man. Oh, now I un- 
derstand why all this time, while my 
heart’s been breaking, you have found 
nothing, done nothing, and let things 
alone. You did not want to help him. 
You knew I loved him. Oh, I loathe 
myself for it; but it’s true. . That was 
why.” 

A chair was near her. She dropped 
into it, lowered her face upon her arms, 
and broke into wild crying. Kendrew 
stood beside her until the violence of 
her sobbing lessened. Then he touched 
her shoulder. 

“On the day Antony is a free man, my 
dear,” he said quietly, “I will ask you 
to say that you are sorry for that sus- 
picion. No, I won’t ask you, because I 
know you will do it of your own ac- 
cord.” 

His voice had been gentle, but his 
face, as he turned toward the library, 
was hard and white. He went in, and 
John Featherstone, — sitting—crouch- 
ing, rather—in a great chair, rose to his 
feet. The other made a gesture which 
checked whatever words he might have 
spoken 
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“IT am not going to ask questions, 
Featherstone,” he said. “I have asked 
none since the day we both remember 
as I speak. I have come merely to tell 
you two things. The first, as, of course, 
you anticipate, is that Antony is to be 
tried at the coming assizes for the will- 
ful murder of Peter. If, between now 
and then, things remain as they are, if 
nothing fresh regarding the crime is dis- 
covered, I believe his chance of escap- 
ing a verdict of guilty is not worth a 
straw. The second is this: On the day 
I mentioned I by accident saw you de- 
stroy that Italian letter, which you had 
sworn to me was burned already. All 
that I said to you then I repeat now, 
with more emphasis, if more can be. 
That is all.” 

He went out. A footman, entering 
with a letter on a salver, passed him in 
the doorway. He put it on the writing 
table before his master. Several others, 
delivered by an earlier mail, lay there 
still, all unopened. 

Featherstone had sunk back into his 
chair. He sat staring before him when 
he was alone again. Some minutes went 
by before he moved and his eyes fell 
absently upon the little pile. With an 
obvious effort to rouse himself, to bring 
his thoughts into focus, he presently 
took up the top envelope. It was larger 
than ordinary and its paper was thin. 
It had a foreign look. Vaguely, me- 
chanically, he observed this before he 
tore it open and took out the two flimsy 
sheets that were its contents. He un- 
folded them, saw Italian, and, with a 
half-choked ejaculation, started up. 
Perhaps there were twenty sentences in 
the letter. He read them to the end, read 
the name that signed them, and let the 
paper fall with a groan. He was still 
looking at it with a dreadful face when 
the door opened. He saw who entered, 
caught the letter up, crumpling it in his 
hand, and faced about. 

“Audrey !” 

At another time his ghastly looks 
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would have checked and stopped her, 
as he must have noted hers. Now he 
met her wild eyes, her distracted face, 
and hardly saw them. She came and 
stood before him. 

“Father!” She waited, struggled for 
her breath, struggled for her voice. 
“Father, you have seen Mr. Kendrew? 
You have heard—you know e 

“You mean that Antony ” 

“He is to be tried—tried for Peter’s 
murder—for his life. And he is inno- 
cent.” 

“Yes, I have always said that he was 
innocent.” 

“You have said so always, always; 
from the first you have said so. But 
when the coroner’s jury set him free 
you seemed content to let it rest, to think 
that that was enough, that he would live 
down the suspicion. It was not enough; 
he never would have lived it down. His 
life was blighted, his reputation ruined. 
But even if you had been right that 
would not avail him now. He will be 
tried, and then, father, I shall have 
killed him!” 

“Your My child “i 

“T shall have killed him. I found the 
revolver—his revolver. I let Suzette 
see it. They will call me at the trial. 
I shall help her to swear his life away. 
Father, if that happens, if he is con- 
demned, it will kill me. No, I shall not 
wait for it to kill me; I will kill my- 
self!” 

“Audrey! Audrey! Compose your- 
self. My dear, my dear——’’ 

“T will kill myself. If Antony is con- 
demned I will not live a day.” She gave 
a bitter ery. “Oh, don’t you under- 
stand? Won’t you understand? Must 
I shame myself again? I love him. He 
doesn’t deserve it, he isn’t worthy of it. 
If he were free to-morrow, and came 
and knelt to me, I would never marry 
him. Never! But I love him. And 
he is innocent of Peter’s death. You 


say you believe he is innocent. Father, 


if you care for me, your only child that’s 
left, you must save him!” 

“Must save him?” Featherstone ech- 
oed. 

As though the impetuous torrent of 
her speech bore him physically back, 
swept him off his feet, he sank down 
into his chair, staring at her. He had 
been a fond father always; but his life 
had been lived apart from both his chil- 
dren, and he had never known the latent 
force of passion that was in her. She 
flung herself on her knees beside him, 
clutching his arm hard with her shaking 
hands. 

“You must save him somehow—some- 
how. I’ve no one else to help me. | 
thought Mr. Kendrew would. He 
promised; but he does nothing—noth- 
ing. I can’t do it alone. I’ve not the 
money nor the knowledge, and I’m only 
a girl. I didn’t trouble you before. I 
kept quiet. I knew you were so grieved 
for Peter. But now I can’t bear any 
more. You say you believe in Antony’s 
innocence. There’s only one way to 
prove it; you must find the guilty 
man.” 

“I must find the guilty man?” her fa- 
ther echoed as before. 

“It’s the only way. The only way to 
save Antony is to find and surrender 
the wretch who killed Peter. There's 
time; but it must not be wasted. If 
the trial takes place and nothing is done, 
I know what will happen—what m 
happen. I’ve no hope, father—no hope 
but in you. And I love him. Ren 
ber, if he is condemned to die I swear 
I will not live a day!” 

She ran out. Her father, listening 
heard her break into passionate sobbing 
hurried across the hall. The 
sounds died away, and he rose slowly to 
his feet. The letter that he had snatched 
up on her entrance was still crumpled 
in his hand. He had not relaxed his 
hold upon it. He did so now, and looked 
at it as it lay upon the table, with a hag- 
gard, fallen face, which gradually set- 


1em- 
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tled into a curious, clenched fixity. A 
man desperately facing inevitable death, 
from which there was no turning back, 
might have looked so. His eyes turned 
to the spot where Audrey had knelt, and 
he quoted aloud some words she had 
spoken. 

“My only child that’s left,” he said. 
And then, “And she will not live a day.” 

He folded the letter, put it into its 
envelope, and took up a soft felt hat 
that was lying on a chair. The room 
had a long window that opened upon a 
sweep of lawn. Turning toward it, his 
involuntary ejaculation at sight of a fig- 
ure outside was followed by as rapid an 
exclamation of the figure’s name. He 
cried out, “Madame Jourdain !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
RICHARD HACKSHAW 


HE letter was still in John Feath- 
erstone’s hand. He thrust it hur- 
riedly into an inner pocket, looking be- 
wilderedly at the figure of the woman 
that stood tall, black, and motionless on 
the threshold of the room. As though 
she had paused only in the moment of 
his becoming aware of her, she came 
forward quickly. He met the steady 
gaze of her dark eyes, and a shock held 
him still. 

“Do you know me?” she asked. 

“Madame 

“Do you know me? Oh, not this old, 
gray face I show you now. You have 
seen it many times, and it has told you 
nothing, as I guessed, as I was sure 

it would not do. But it was young 
, and beautiful once. You thought 
John. Do you know me? 

Look !” 

Her hands had been raised, loosening 
the lace scarf that, as always, was 
draped about her head. It fell, show- 
ing her piled white hair and_ the 
straight, delicate features that, in spite 
of lines and pallor, bore something of 


their old loveliness still. He stared and 
started back. 

“Tsabel !” 
varro!” 

“Isabel Navarro, who believed herself 
Isavel Featherstone, who believed her- 
self your wife,” she answered. 

The great breath that burst from him 
was his only reply. He stared at her 
tall figure, at her white face, and her 
dark eyes. Then he moistened his lips 
and found words hoarsely. “At least I 
believed that no less than you, Isabel; 
no less until da 

“Until the man I had married when 
I was almost a child, who had ill-treated 
and deserted me, whose death before we 
met I had never thought of doubting, 
chose to reappear and claim me,” she 
interrupted. “You were not sorry, I 
think, John. Did you really believe, | 
wonder, that I had deliberately deceived 
you, or only feign to think so? Feign, 
because—so soon!—you were tired of 
me, tired, and wanted to be free?” 

He made a sound and gesture of pro- 
test. She shook her head. 

“You were tired of me. Oh, I do 
not wonder! What had an ignorant 
girl, bred among peasants in that 
ruined, dreary Sicilian villa, neglected 
and left to go her own way by two hard 
old aunts? What had I, once my nov- 
elty was past, to hold a man like you? 
Nothing but my beauty. You had re- 
pented of our marriage, I think, long 
before you found that it was no mar- 
riage, and so left me.” 

“T should not have left you,” said 
Featherstone hurriedly. “It was the act 
of a coward, Isabel. Whether you be- 
lieve me or not, I have reproached my- 
self with it a thousand times. Had you 
not, as you say, been left so solitary, 
so ignorant and neglected, you would 
never, in all probability, have married 
secretly such a man as—the name was 
Hackshaw, I think ?” 

“Hackshaw. No, I should never have 
married him; that is true.” 


he gasped. “Isabel Na- 
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“He had been a brute to you, and 
was a worthless scoundrel. Knowing 
that, knowing, as in my heart I did 
know, that you had married me in good 
faith, my business was to hold you sa- 
credly as my wife, to help you to free 
yourself if it could be done; if not, to 
wait until circumstances freed you. I 
acknowledge it; I can do no less. In- 
stead of that, I left you, played a weak, 
selfish, and cowardly part, and “J 

“And married, [ think, within a month 
or two,” she completed quietly. 

“Yes. Don’t regard it, or me, more 
severely than you can help, Isabel. 
Before I left England, before ever I 
saw you, there had been, not an engage- 
ment, but an understanding between me 
and the girl who became my wife. If 
I married her so soon it was because I 
wanted to make a fresh start, to wipe 
out the past; in short, more because I 
wanted to forget you than because I had 
done so. I had a good wife. I made, 
I think, a good husband. We were 
happy enough, but At least be- 
lieve that I should never, would never 
have left you had I known, had T had 
the faintest suspicion——”’ 

“That I should become a mother— 
the mother of your child,”’ she com- 
pleted as before. 

He did not answer. As he had fin- 
ished the last two sentences with a help- 
less gesture, as though he lacked the 
power otherwise to end them, so he 
made a helpless gesture now with the 
left hand only. The right remained in 
his breast, holding the letter that he had 
thrust out of sight. He stood with his 
head bowed for a moment before he 
spoke again. 

“What happened,” he asked hoarsely, 
“with regard to—with regard to——’” 

“With regard to my husband ? 
him money—all the money that I could 
get together—which was also all he 
wanted—and told him that I would 
never willingly see him again.” 


I gave 
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“How—how did you live, you and 
the child—my child?” 

“Quite easily. You met my uncle, 
Fernand Navarro, the vine grower, 
once, I think. His two sons, my cous- 
ins, were drowned in the bay. The 
shock killed him in a month or two—a 
month or two after you left me. He 
bequeathed to me all he had. I was a 
rich woman, for us poor Sicilians, when 
the child was born.” 

Again John Featherstone did not 
answer. He seemed to wait for her to 
goon. She drew a pace nearer to him, 
speaking rapidly, and in Italian now. 

“The old aunts died when the child 
was three years old,” she said, “and I 
left Sicily, left Italy, went to France, 
and lived there—I was Madame Isa- 
belle Jourdain, a widow. I hoped that 
my son would never hear my name of 
Isabel Navarro—would never hear your 
name. As he grew older I saw I had 
been wise—is not Sicily the land of the 
vendetta and revenge?—and he, it 
seemed, was all Sicilian—far more so 
than I. He grew old enough to ask 
questions, old enough soon, in spite of 
me—TI lie badly, it may be—to guess 
the truth. But no more. I swore that I 
would never tell his father’s name. He 
had never loved me much; he loved me 
less as the years went on. There were 
times when his passion, when his tem- 
per, frightened me, and more than ever 
I was glad of my silence. I could not 
keep him in France. He would go to 
Italy, to Sicily—especially to Sicily— 
many times. I was in terror; but he 
came back, and again came back, and 
nothing happened until more than a year 
ago. He was going again to Sicily, and 
begged me, for the first time, to go with 
him. I had been ill, and I consented. 
I longed to see again the country where 
[ had been born; and who, after almost 
thirty years, would recognize in the 
Frenchwoman with white hair the girl 
Isabel Navarro? Above all, I wished 
to see once more the house where I had 
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been most miserable and afterward most 
happy. The villa was empty, falling to 
ruins, and in the garden, among the 
tangle of vines and flowers, a man sat 
at an easel, painting. He turned his 
head, and I saw your face.” 

“Peter!” Featherstone ejaculated, and 
groaned. “It was my boy!” 

“I cried out your name—cried it out 
with my son at my side. He gripped 
me by the wrist and looked me in the 
eyes. He was very quick, and I saw 
in his eyes that he knew. He looked 
from me to the other—-to his brother— 
peering through the vines that hid us 
both, and laughed and nodded because 
he understood, before he drew me 
away.” 

Once more the old man did not an- 
swer; he waited, with his eyes upon 
hers. 

She went on still more rapidly. “He 
turned and left me without a word; for, 
knowing the man, he knew all. He 
found out the inn in which your son 
stayed with his cousin, Antony Feath- 
erstone; but 
them, or they ever saw him, I do not 
know, for to me he spoke not a word. 
It was weeks later that they left Sicily, 
and still he said nothing. And I—ah! 
how thankful I was that they were 

He went back to France 
me, and was silent still. Jt was months 
after, and we were again in Sicily— 
why not, since he knew ?—that Suzette 
Milroy wrote to me of her engagement 
to marry your son. I said nothi 

yed that he might never 

-[ do not know what I 

although I did not know it, 
sent to him always a copy of your 
local paper here. A day came when it 
contained an announcement of the com- 
i He showed it to me, said 
nothing, went away. I found he had 
gone to I feared—ah! what 
did I not fear ?—knowing—that I should 
say it!—knowing him so well. What 
could I do? There seemed but one 
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thing—to write to you, telling you of 
his existence, warning you. You got the 
letter?” 

“Within an hour’—Mr. Featherstone 
groaned—‘‘within an hour of the wed- 
ding! Too late, Isabel, too late!” 

It was her turn now to reply. She 
dropped her head upon her hands with 
a shudder. She mastered herself and 
looked up, and the horror of each was 
reflected in the eyes of the other. 

“You know why I came here,” she 
said hurriedly ; “you know, or your can 
guess. I feared for you, feared for your 
daughter. Ah, once again I say it—, 
what did I not fear? And you aff 
know why, as I never thought to do, I 
reveal myself to-day. Antony Feather- 
stone is held for trial, is thought guilty 
of, will be condemned for the murder of 
Peter, your son. So I come to you— 
come because I must. For you do not 
guess—you do not know——’ 

“T know,” said John Featherstone. 

“You know?” 
apart. 

“He has 

“Written ¢ 
know °” 

“All that there is to know.” 

“Ah!” she cried again, and caught his 
arm. “What’—she gasped, almost 
voiceless—“‘what will you do?” 

“What can I do? What dare I do?’ 
His hand was for the first time with- 
drawn from his breast. , With a wild 
look at her, he clutched his white hair a 
though he would have torn it. “Antony 
is innocent—innocent.” 

“But you will not betray him—de- 
nounce him? No, no! Not that—not 
that! He must be warned, must escape 
—and In the midst of her fren- 
zied appeal the sound of an approaching 
step outside the room caught her ear, 
and with the hand that still held his.arm 
she drew him toward the open window 
by which she had made her entry. “This 


way,” she whispered faintly. “Come 


Her dry lips stood 


written.” 


Ah! Then—then you 
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to the bungalow. 
there.” 

She passed out on to the grass, and he 
followed her. They walked away side 
by side, he carrying the hat he had in- 
voluntarily taken up, she again folding 
the lace wrap about her head. They 
had not spoken. when the trees pres- 
ently hid the house from view and the 
bungalow came into sight. 

As they advanced from the belt of 
trunks that hemmed in the great, rolling 
sweep of grass a figure appeared from 
another path a few yards away—the fig- 
ure of a man. The light of the late 
August evening was Beginning to fall, 
and, just there, under the thick-leaved 
branches, the shadows were already 
deep. Little could be seen of him but 
that he was tall, spare, elderly, shabby ; 
that he walked with rounded shoulders, 
and a curious slouching, dragging awk- 
wardness of gait. As he halted, seem- 
ing to look about him doubtfully, 
Featherstone uttered an involuntary 
ejaculation, and he turned with a quick 
gesture that seemed curiously nervous, 
showing a face that, had it been less 
haggard and less oddly white, would 
have been handsome. 

“What do you want?” asked Feather- 
stone. 


Let us—let us’ talk 
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“Here, sir? Nothing—nothing 
whatever. I was told that through the 
grounds would be a short cut. 
not aware that they were private. 
I surely id 

“They are private, but it is allowable 
to cross this part of them. Keep to the 
right of the lake there, and the path will 
bring you out into the drive close to the 
north lodge gates. You want the town, 
I suppose ?” 

“Not the town; a place a mile or two 
this side of it. Thank you, sir; much 
obliged.” 

His voice, not a coarse one, and with 
a peculiar suggestion of a lisp, was as 
nervous as his manner. It sounded 
somehow as oddly unused as his face 
was oddly white. It seemed that until 
now he had not been aware of the 
presence of Madame Jourdain. 

She, standing in the shadows, had 
looked at him with eyes that slowly 
dilated, with lips that gradually parted, 
with figure that grew from head to foot 
more utterly rigid and still. Now, as 
in the act of turning away he lifted his 
cap, she caught at Featherstone’s arm. 
With a cry that was almost a scream, 
she pointed to him. 

“Richard !” she gasped. 
ard Hackshaw!” 


I was 
If so 


“Tt is Rich- 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 22d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
final installments of this unusual serial. 
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ping it. I may have done so uncon- 
sciously, however, having been in great 
haste since ¥ 

“T don’t see it anywhere.” 
was peering under the seat. 

“No, it’s not here.” Ridgeway took 
up his overcoat and a small satchel. 
“Never mind. If found, the finder will 
probably mail it. Let me pass. [ sail 
for France at noon and have only time 
to reach the liner.” 

“Go to it!” thought Digby compla- 
cently. 

He stealthily followed his victim to 
Fourteenth Street, nevertheless, where 
he saw him take a taxicab and ride 
rapidly west toward the steamship pier. 

“Sails at noon, eh?” Digby glanced 
at the watch he carried, one not really 
his. “Only ten minutes. Not time to 
telephone. Only a wireless will serve 
him, if he thinks it necessary. But he 
wasn’t much fussed up over it, so | 
reckon it’s not important. T’ll lunch 
in Derosa’s atid give it the once over.” 

In a curtained booth in the Italian 
restaurant, having ordered a_ light 
lunch, Digby examined the stolen letter. 
It was addressed with a pen.to Mr. 
John Kent, Crawford Court, Columbus 
Avenue. 

“A house for gentlemen only.” Digby 
smiled reminiscently. “Very swell, 
too. I once honored it briefly, quite 
briefly, with my patronage. No check, 
eh? Too bad! But a random shot 
seldom rings a bull’s-eye. Alas—love’s 
labor’s lost!” 

Digby felt disappointed. He had slit 
the cover with his pearl-handled pen- 
knife and drawn out only a brief note 
and an unsealed letter, on the envelope 
ot which was inscribed—“Mr. Amos 
Oakley. Introducing John Kent.” 

“Umph! A letter of introduction. 
Pil get fat on that.” Digby derided 
himself for his vain venture. He then 
read the brief note: 

My Dear NepuHew: I am leaving 
unexpectedly to join my wiie and daughter 


Digby 


very 
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Sail at noon to-day. Home closed 
till I return. Have tried vainly to get you 
by telephone. I cannot see Mr. Oakley with 
you, as planned, but I have talked with him 
by telephone this morning and inclose an 
introductory letter for you. Take the posi- 
tion he will give you to start with and ex- 
ert yourself to make good. I feel sure you 
will. Your college training will help you, 
and there is no more honorable career than 
that of a successful banker. Oakley is a 
very dear old friend of mine and will ad- 
vance you as rapidly as you merit, and | 
expect you to be a credit to me. Get in 
touch with him as soon as possible, as he 
is holding the position open for you. I will 
write you from Paris. Your loving uncle, 
Cares Rinceway 


in Paris. 


Digby brightened. Disappointment 
vas snuffed out like a candle. Un- 
expected possibilities loomed up. Keen 
and calculating, Digby was quick to see 
them as well as the insignificance of 
the probable adverse contingencies. 
But difficulties never daunted Jimmie 
Digby. He hastened to read the in- 
closed letter: 

President Oakley, Crandall National Bank, 
Crandall, N. 

My Dear Oakey: Let me _ introduce 
herewith my favorite nephew, John Kent, 
whose business career you have kindly con- 
sented to direct. He has had no_ banking 
experience, but I will vouch for his ambi- 
tious interest and sterling integrity, and | 
feel sure that under your guidance he will 
progress rapidly and soon be of real value 
to vou 

Any favor you can consistently bestow 
will be much appreciated. Beiieve me, my 
dear Oakley, always most fraternally yours, 

Caces RipGeway 
Digby rather more than 
He was all aglow. He 
could hardly contain his evil elation. 
His brain went into a riot of fervid 
delight and mercenary anticipation. 

“Great guns! It’s like money sent 
from home,” he ruminated. “It’s so 
soft it’s a shame to take it. No check, 
eh? Check be hanged! These have 
checks skun a mile and beaten to a 
frazzle. Checks must be doctored and 
cashed, often with a nosey bank dick 
at one’s elbow. But these Oh, my 


Jimmie 
brightened up. 
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it’s too easy! Candy from a kid. A 
bottle from a baby. There’s nothing 
to it. I can get away with the whole 
national bank.” 

Digby was quick, keen and resource- 
ful. He was a born strategist. He 
had executive ability. He put both 
letters into his pocket, bolted his lunch, 
hastened out to Broadway, and turning 
a corner, he came face to face with 
Martin van Buren Doyle, headquarter’s 
detective. 

“Hello! 
bristled instantly. 
up again.” 

“Sure!” Digby smiled complacently 
and fingered his silk tie. “Why not? 
You can’t keep a good man down.” 

“Good man, eh?” Doyle’s gray eyes 
narrowed ominously. “When did you 
fall in that category? You're as crafty 
a crook as stands in leather.” 

“Where'd you get that idear” Digby 
inquired insouciantly. 

“It's not an idea. It’s a fact.” 

eally, Doyle, you're deucedly im- 
Even a dick might strain a 
be a gentleman—when ad- 
ne,’ Digby suavely told him. 
h!” Doyle grunted. “Very 
long have you been out?” 
wo months. I supposed you knew 

I'd have notified you.” 
are you doing—or whom?” 
undecided. I would like some 
light, genteel employment, if I can find 
the right opening,” Digby drawled. “I 
may decide upon the banking business. 
Would you care to open an account?” 
lf I do, Digby, I'll kiss the depos 
Doyle said a bit sternly. 
You go straight, young man, 
you. Make no mistake 


Stop a bit.” Doyle’s brows 
“So you've bobbed 


“lm | 


IT 


aight, Detective Doyle, is my 


middle name,” Digby coolly retorted as 


“Don’t waste your 
king vain threats. You'll 
me in wrong. Never again, 

Doyle; never again in this world.” 


to go. 
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Jimmie Digby let no grass grow 
under his feet. It was precisely one 
o’clock when, very effectively dis- 
guised with a brown wig and a small 
moustache and imperial, he knocked on 
the door of John Kent’s bachelor apart- 
ments in the Crawford Courts. 

“No, I'll not come in, Mr. Kent,” he 
said, bowing politely to the slender man 
of twenty-two who had come to the 
door. “Your uncle, Mr. Ridgeway, sent 
me to find you. He wants you to go 
with me at once and meet him and 
President Oakley, of the Crandall Na- 
tional Bank, who is at the home of his 
sister in Fifty-second Street. I have a 
taxi at the door. Your uncle could not 
get you by telephone. He thought | 
might find you, however, and i 

“I’ve been out all the morning,” Kent 
interrupted. His face had _ lighted 
quickly. “Uncle Caleb wants to intro- 
duce me, of course, as he said he——,” 

“Exactly,” Digby cut in suavely. “I 
am Mr. Oakley’s private secretary. 
We return to Crandall at three o’clock. 
You must hasten, therefore, as he 
wants to talk with you about a position 
in our bank.” 

“Capital!” Kent 
been hoping for that. 
What name, sir?” 

“My name is Gibson.” 

John Kent did not doubt it. 


exclaimed. ‘I’ve 
We'll go at once. 


He had 
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his and hat and hastened down 
to the taxicab with designing Jimmie 
Digby, who already had the 
chauffeur his instructions. 

“Your uncle’s family is abroad, I 
think he said,” he remarked as they 
rode away. 

“They are,” Kent told him. 
are in Paris.” 

“Are you acquainted in Crandall?” 
Digby inquired. “Any friends there?” 

“Not one,’ Kent readily informed 
him. “I never was there.” 

“You know no one in 
then?” 
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“T do not. 
that section.”’ 

“Never met Mr. Oakley, eh?” 

“IT have not I am looking forward 
to it.” 

“You'll find him a very fine gentle- 
man. We all like him.” 

Digby smiled agreeably. Deep down 
in his cold blue eyes, however, there 
was a gleam of sinister satisfaction. 
There seemed to be not even a straw 
blocking his road to a fortune. He 
continued the conversation affably, art- 
fully evoking such information as 
served his purpose, until the taxicab 
stopped at a corner of Fifty-second 
Street. There he sprang out, Kent 
following, and quickly paid the chauf- 
feur. 

“The house is a few doors east, but 
1 told him he could drop us on the 
corner. It saved him a turn, you know,” 
Digby blandly explained as the taxicab 
sped away. He was making sure that 
his victim could not be definitely traced. 
“Mr. Oakley telephoned to your uncle 
this morning, who kindly came to see 
him. He thought this a good opportu- 
nity to introduce you. They will be 
waiting for us. I felt almost sure of 
finding you,” he rattled on designedly. 
“Here we are. This is the house.” 

It was the sixth in a long block of 
plain brick dwellings. Kent merely 
glanced at it, still without even a vague 
suspicion, as he followed Digby up the 
steps. The door was opened immedi- 
ately by a fair, strikingly pretty girl 
of nineteen, whose sensitive mouth was 
strangely drawn and whose cheeks 
were almost deathly pale. 

“Ah, Ethel, you’re right on the spot,” 
Digby said glibly, as he led his com- 
panion into the hall. “Mr. Ridgeway 
still is here, of course. Right this way, 
Mr. Kent. Hang your hat on the rack. 
Close the door, Ethel—quick !” 

Mingled with the last was the dull, 
sickening thud of a sandbag, which 
Digby had jerked from his pocket the 


I’mean entire stranger in 


instant Kent turned to the hat rack, 
The bag fell with crushing force on the 
latter’s unprotected head. Without a 
cry, with scarcely an audible groan, in 
fact, he collapsed as if struck by light- 
ning, and Jimmie Digby caught him 
quickly and placed the senseless man 
on the floor. 

The shrinking girl, staring, shudder- 
ing, with a look of awful anguish on 
her white face, covered her eyes with 
her hands. 

“Oh, Jimmie—Jimmie!” she moaned, 
“How could you do it! Oh, Jimmie 
how could you—how could you do it!” 

Digby did not reply at once. He 
whipped out a small leather case, from 
which he took a hypodermic syringe, 
already filled, the contents of which he 
quickly injected into Kent’s arm. Then 
he arose, smiling a bit grimly, and re- 
placed the case in his pocket. 

“The crack on the head won't hurt 
him,” he said confidently. ‘But the 
dope will hold him, girlie, for fair. 
He’s booked for dreamland for twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie, how could you 
do it!” The girl came nearer to him, 
gazing at him with reproachful, tear- 
filled eyes. “How could you do it!” 
she repeated, with quivering lips and 
heart-broken sobs. 

Digby eyed her more intently. 
was indescribably sweet, irresistibly 
pathetic. He was touched by her grief. 
His white, clean-cut features softened 
perceptibly in the dim light of the nan 
row hall. If there was one person in 
all the world for whom. Jimmie Digby 
cared more than himself, it was. this 
same gentle girl. He loved her. He 
knew she loved him. She had _ been 
loyal and loving when all others turned 
from him, and devoted | 
walls divided them. And he now re- 
membered how fervently, standing with 
her by her dead mother on the very 
day of his release two months before, 
when the penalty of violated law had 


She 


while prison 
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been paid and the police no longer had 
a claim on him—he now remembered 
how fervently he had promised her 
that he would never go wrong again. 

But Jimmie Digby had found an 
opportunity that seemed too good to be 
lost. He was determined. He knew 
that the girl, now dwelling alone in the 
house in which they stood, would still 
be subservient and obey him to the 
letter. It was not like his first visit 
since the fateful theft. He had paved 
the way for what had just occurred 
there. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he told her, 
frowning. “I would do more than this, 
girlie, for your sake and the stake we 
are playing for. Can your objections. 
I don’t want to hear them,” he pro- 
tested. “Lend mea hand. We'll take 
him to the back bedroom. You can 
keep him doped dead easy, while I’m 
away to turn the trick.” 

“Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie, after what 
you said!” The girl obeyed him, but 
still with welling sobs and tears. “Have 
you forgotten so quickly? You said 
you'd go straight. That’s my only hope 
for happiness. You told me you'd 
never go wrong again, Jimmie.” 

“Never after this,” Digby growled, 
while he bore the senseless man up the 
stairs. “We won’t count this one. 
Never again after this—there’ll be no 
need!” he said exultantly. “We’ll bolt 
for Europe. We'll start the new life, 
the dead straight life, girlie, for fair, 
with never a wrong turn. For there'll 
be no need after this,” he cried, as he 
placed the lax burden ona bed. “We'll 
have money to burn, sweetheart, money 
to burn! We'll have a national bank 
in our kit!” 

II. 

was nothing if not 
was un- 
Crandall 
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Jimmie Digby 
audacious. His assurance 
bounded. He entered 
National Bank at three 
afternoon, carrying John Kent’s suit 
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case, lettered with his initials, packed 
with a quantity of John Kent’s cloth- 
ing, some marked with name—all of 
which, having his victim’s keys, he had 
stealthily taken from his rooms at 
Crawford Court. 

Mr. Amos Oakley received him in 
his private office. He was a gentle, 
refined man of sixty, with a very benign 
manner and kindly countenance, a 
figure prematurely bowed, and hair as 
gray as one of eighty, as if toil or 
trouble had aged him before his time. 
He looked unusually pale and haggard, 
in fact, with an expression of unutter- 
able anguish in his mild, blue eyes, as 
he sat with both hands pressed to his 
head when Jimmie Digby entered. 

“Sit down, Mr. Kent,” he said pleas- 
antly, brightening up a little and smil- 
ing. “Ah, you bring me a line from 
my old friend Ridgeway. That was 
hardly necessary. He telephoned this 
morning that you might possibly arrive 
here to-day.” 

“He told me he had informed you, 
Mr. Oakley.” Digby eyed him keenly 
while he read the introductory letter. 
He could detect no sign of distrust. 
He felt sure his knavery was not 
dreamed of even, and sure of getting 
by without a hitch. “No doubt he told 
you, too, that he was leaving to-day 
for France.” 

“He did.” Mr. Oakley smiled and 
laid aside the letter. “You look like a 
bright and energetic man. I will be 
glad to aid and direct you, in that case, 
and I infer you have come prepared to 
begin your duties here to-morrow.” 

“Yes, indeed! The sooner the better, 
sir.” Digby’s enthusiasm was deplor- 
ably genuine. “I have brought only 
my suit case. My trunk will be sent a 
little later, sir, after I have found a 
desirable boarding place.” 

“We will see about that to-morrow.” 
Mr. Oakley glanced at his watch. “Un- 
til then, Mr. Kent, IT want you to be 
my guest and become acquainted with 
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my daughter. We will go to my home 
presently.” 

“Really, sir, you are very kind.” 
Digby’s cold eyes warmed up a bit. 
“I appreciate it.” 

“Aren’t you the favorite nephew of 
one of my oldest friends?” Oakley in- 
quired, smiling again. ‘Where should 
I let you spend your first night in 
Crandall, then, except in my house? 
I have only my daughter. We live very 
simply and keep only two servants. 
My* means are only moderate, Mr. 
Kent, even after my many years in 
harness. I have had unavoidable ex- 
penses and more than my share, per- 
haps, of adversity. All that is irrel- 
evant, however,” he quickly added, 
rising. “I will introduce you to some 
of the clerks.” 

Digby accompanied 
sistent alacrity. He made a favorable 
impression upon the tellers and the 
clerks. He displayed a keen interest 
in a brief outline of the work he was 
to begin with, and in the desk he was to 
in its prom- 
ising proximity to the huge steel vault 
built into one of the walls. 

eSOrL! Digby himself, as he 
was riding home with Mr. Oakley. “So 
What 


him with con- 


occupy—but more furtively 


said t 


soft it seems a shame to take it. 
a really fine old man.” 

Digby was infinitely more charmed 
with Claudia Oakley. She was a fair, 
beautiful girl of twenty-two, tall and 
dignified, but very graceful, gracious, 
and Digby felt drawn to 
her immediately. She reminded him 
of the solitary, sorrowing girl then on 
guard over the victim of his knavery 
in the house in Fifty-second Street. 

Another person Digby met was Karl 
the tall, handsome man _ to 
whom Claudia was betrothed. He left 
her with Sanger at an early hour and 
went to his room, Mr. Oakley then 
being busy in his private library. A 
tall old clock in the hall was just strik- 
ing nine. 


winsome. 


Sanger, 
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Jimmie Digby, after sleeping soundly 
for a while, awoke very suddenly. He 
wondered why he felt so strange, and 
what disttirbed him. Surely not a 
guilty conscience, for he would have 
denied under oath that he had one. 
Nor did he believe it was a restless, 
subconscious sympathy for the girl who 
loved him, whose faith in him he was 
violating, whose reproachful eyes and 
pathetic grief he somehow could not 
forget. 

Digby was thinking of her when he 
heard the sounds—subdued voices in 
the library below, mingled with a girl’s 
sobs. He rose a little from his pillow 
and listened, eyes gleaming. He won- 
dered who was making a woman cry. 
It seemed to stab him. It reminded 
him of another. He could not sleep, 
could not lie there, with that rebuking 
sound in his ears. He arose and partly 
then stole the hall and 
down the side stairs, reaching a point 
from which, through the half-opened 

library, he could see Claudia 
Oakley and her father. 
It was after midnight by the « 
on the fireplace mantel. 

Digby paused, crouching, and _ held 
his breath. He never had seen such a 
uish on the face of a man, 


dressed, into 


‘ 
door of the 


lock 


look of ang 
or on that of a woman, such a mingling 


of sympathy and grief, of pity and 
forbearance and unutterable despair. 
Both were deathly pale, deathly calm 
hen, and she was standing by his 
arm around him. 
my duty and 
She stroked hi gray 
ir and pressed him closer to her. “If 

l if the fall, 

ly, though all the world chides you 

turns from you, I will be ever by 
will never censure or 


with one loving 
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only child = 
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strong support, daddy, and an aching 
head the caress of a loving hand. I 
will not be found wanting. I am calm, 
now, dear, and will meet it bravely—if 
the blow must come.” 

Digby crouched nearer the rise of 
the stairway, gazing and listening. His 
face had gone strangely white, strangely 
drawn and rigid. 

“T felt that I must tell you.” Oakley 
raised his bowed head and drew her 
hand to his lips. His gentle voice was 
tremulous and weak. “I felt that you 
should know the truth, that I must pre- 
pare you for the worst. It can’t be 
averted.” 

“I am prepared—now!” The girl 
gazed upward for a moment, and Digby 
saw the indescribable agony that was 
mingled with the resignation in her 
hueless face. 

“I have done wrong—God forgive 
me!” Oakley said brokenly. “There is 
no excuse, no extenuation. Not even 
my lifelong friendship with Kingdon, 
my genuine love for him, my absolute 
faith in him and his invention, should 
have led me to do it. But the fate of 
his invention, his labor of years, the 
cost of long litigation over patent 
rights, the preservation of fortunes we 
both have involved—all required much 
more money than we could honorably 
raise. But I alone am guilty,” he 
quickly added. ‘No one else knows 
what [ have done. Feeling sure of ul- 
timate success, of a speedy favorable 
decision by the supreme court, which 
alone would enable me to raise money 
quickly to replace the deficit—I have 
secretly appropriated nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars of the bank funds.” 

“Great guns!” Digby heard the man, 
but his glowing eves were fixed upon 
the agonized face of the listening girl. 
“Her dad gone wrong! Amos Oakley 
an embezzler!” : 

“T have no hope, Claudia. 
Oakley told her. His ghastly com- 


posure was that of utter despair. “T 


no hope,” 
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cannot replace the deficit. I have re- 
lied upon a favorable decision, feeling 
sure of it. But it has been too long de- 
ferred. If received to-morrow, even, 
it might be too late.” 

“Surely there’s some 

“IT know that Gaskell, the bank ex- 
aminer, is now in town with his assist- 
ant. They never come here save for 
One purpose, an examination of both 
local banks. They may begin with ours 
to-morrow, or surely the day after, 
when an exposure will be certain. The 
deficit will be discovered, my crime 
made known, my arrest and imprison- 
ment inevitable—unless I end it all 
by 4 

“Hush!” Claudia drew herself up 
a little. ‘You must do nothing desper- 
ate. Even in dishonor, daddy, there are 
duties that devolve upon us. If it must 
come, if it cannot be averted, you must 
meet it and do your part—as IJ will do 
mine.” She bent down and kissed him. 
“T will cancel my engagement with 
Sanger ; I have no alternative. And we 
then will face the worst together, 
daddy, as together we have suffered 
other trials and sorrows. Though all 
the world turn from you—but no more 
to-night. Wait until to-morrow.” She 
bowed until her lips touched his head 
“Go to bed soon. I am going to my 
room. I must try to think what it all 
means—what it all means!” 

Digby drew back into a darker cor- 
ner of the hall. He saw her come from 
the room and go upstairs. Her steps 
were unsteady; her hands were pressed 
to her bosom; her ghastliness was ap- 
palling. But nothing he had ever 
viewed or dreamed of could compare 
with the terrible grief in her glittering 
eyes, and the awful agony in her up- 
turned face. 

Slowly Digby arose, gazing after 
her, then drew himself up and swal- 
There wa 
expression on _ his 
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lowed a lump in his throat. 
a singular own 
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light in his dilated eyes. He paused 
only till he heard her shut herself in, 
and then he hastened to the library, 
entering quickly, with one hand warn- 
ingly raised, while he quietly closed 
the door. 

“You—you here!” 
gasped, staring at him. 

“Bet you I’m here!” Digby darted 
to a chair near the banker. “Not too 
loud. She must not hear,” he quickly 
cautioned him. “I’ve heard all you 
two said. You’re in wrong, sir, dead 
wrong—but I'll pull you out! I'll fix 
“at!” 

“Fix it!’ Oakley appeared 
founded. “What are you 
What do you mean?” 
eyes lighted a little. 
have means to lend me 

“T cannot lend you a ten-dollar note,” 
Digby cut in quickly. “But I can do 
something else. You're an able banker, 
maybe, but you’re not in my class, sir, 
when it comes to tackling a desperate 
emergency. That’s my long suit and 
strongest. I know. I’ve been there. 
Take it from me, I'll pull you out! I'll 
fix it!” he repeated. 

“I don’t understand you.” Oakley 
steadied himself. Digby’s glowing eyes 
and suppressed energy gave him a grain 
of hope. A drowning man grasps at 
a straw. ‘‘Tell me what you mean.” 

Jimmie Digby could be very effective 
at times, and this was one. He jerked 
his chair directly in front of the banker 
and spread his hands on his_ knees, 
lurching forward a little and looked 
him in the eyes. 

“You’re in wrong, dead wrong,” he 
repeated. ‘But you did not mean to 
get there, like many another before 
you, and you’ve got to be pulled out. 
Think of your daughter. That fine 
girl’s life, her every hope of happiness, 
must not be knocked on the head by 
your one mistake. Listen to me and 
tell me!” he said -forcibly. “If you 
could stave off the bank examination 


Amos Oakley 


dum- 
saying? 
His hopeless 
“Not that you 
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until you get the supreme court’s 
favorable decision on Kingdon’s inven- 
tion, could you then raise the money 
to make good?” 

“Undoubtedly. But until then P” 

“Forget the buts!’ Digby interjected 
insistently. “A man in a hole cannot 
climb out on a negative ladder. Where 
is Kingdon now?” he demanded. 

“In Washington. He is waiting the 
decision of the court.” 

“Have you manipulated the books of 
the bank in any way?” 

“Not at all. I have used reserve 
funds which——” 

“Wait! Could Gaskell be persuaded 
to defer the examination?” 

“Impossible! Such a request would 
instantly arouse suspicion and precipi- 
tate an investigation.” 

“How would it do to abduct him, 
then, or knock him on the head and 
incapacitate him until the decision ar- 
rives?” Digby suggested. 

“That’s out of the question,” Oakley 
said wearily. “I would not consent 
to it. I have done wrong, but I am 
not a thug. It would be equally sig- 
nificant, moreover, and_ substitutes 
would be sent here at once.” 

“Most likely.” Digby nodded. “I 
ought to have known it.” He gazed 
for a moment at the banker’s pallid 
face. He thought again of the girl on 
the stairs. His teeth met with a sud- 
den decisive snap. He lurched still 
nearer, adding quickly: ‘Don’t weaken. 
I'll pull you out. I'll fix it. There’s 
still another way—just one other way! 
It’s up to you to take it. Listen!” 

Jimmie Digby went to work in the 
Crandall National Bank the following 
morning. He arrived there at nine 
with his suit case, ostensibly to 
keep it there until he went to fin 
boarding place after business hou 
Three o’clock came and he walked out 
of the bank with it—containing eight 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, con- 
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vertible bonds, and negotiable securi- 
ties! 
Il. 


Jimmie Digby went 
obscurity for three days. Seated alone 
in a back bedroom of an East Side 
lodging house, he read the latest edition 
of the evening newspaper a_ servant 
girl brought to his door. *The big head 
lines in two of the front-page columns 
quickly caught his eye. 

One subjoined story related to the 
great bank robbery, for three days the 
prevailing sensation in financial circles 
and all police quarters. It stated that 
no trace of the stolen funds had been 
found, no clew to the fugitive robber, 
John Kent, despite the fact that scores 
of detectives were on the case, it hav- 
ing proved much too big and baffling a 
crime for the local police. It set forth 
numerous other details regarding John 
Kent and the suspicions of the police, 
but from beginning to end, one 
word or hint, even, that another was 
suspected. Plainly, it appeared, the 
police were all at sea. 

The other célumn—and it brought a 
smile to Jimmie Dighy’s face 
that the supreme court 
ided down a deci- 
favor of Kingdon, in- 
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funds, eh? That does settle it. Now 
for a talk with the girlie.” 

Jimmie Digby went out a bit cau- 
tiously. The streets were bright, and 
the night clear. He walked briskly, 
hugging the buildings at times, his eyes 
even more keen and alert when he 
approached the house in l*ifty-second 
Street. He saw nothing alarming. 
There was only a faint glow of light 
from a rear room, and he darted up 
the steps and let himself in with a key, 
turning quickly and entering the front 
room. 

Then came the click of a switchkey, 
a flood of electric light, the bang of 
the closed door, and Digby swung 
round like a flash and found himseli 
confronted by—Detective Doyle, from 
headquarters. 

Seated in one corner, with her hands 
on her lap, her sweet face white with 
fear and dismay, was the girl he had 
come there to see. 

“You’ve turned up at last!” Detec- 
tive Doyle eyed him exultantly. “I 
knew you would, I’ve been waiting 
for you, all right. I warned you to go 
straight, you rat, or I’d get you.” 

0 itl’ said 
Digby right on 
deck too, | 
recall. 


Doyle?” 


did—I remember 
“And you're 
yourself. You that, 

What’s it all about, Detective 


you 
coolly. 
said 


“Presently. Dll first make sure— 

“Oh, there’s really no 
Digby smiled and raised his arms. 
never carry a gun. But 
as you like. Dear me, girlie, how pale 
are!” He glanced at her fondly. 
afraid. Doyle wouldn't 
He’s really a kind and 
heart.” 


occasion.” 


search as fat 
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“Now tell me—what have you done 
with it?” 

“Done with what?’ Digby inquired 
innocently, while he took a chair, 

“With the funds you stole from the 
Crandall National Bank. Out with it! 
There’s nothing gained for you in 
denying it, Digby.” Doyle strode 
nearer and shook a threatening finger 
at him. “I found John Kent, your vic- 
tim, here two days ago and had him 
taken to his rooms. But I’ve kept it 
quiet, you rat, as well as my other 
discoveries, in order to get you.” 

“Really, Detective Doyle, you sur- 
prise me with such——” 

“Can that stuff!’ Doyle cut in 
sternly. “Furthermore, if you have any 
doubt of it—this way, Mr. Oakley,” he 
sharply digressed. ‘‘Come in. Here’s 
a man, you rascal, who can identify 
you. Don’t imagine that the flimsy 
disguise you wore will prevent it. Look 
at him, sir. What do you say?” 

Mr. Amos Oakley had come from 
the adjoining room. There was a 
wondrous calm on his venerable face. 
Digby needed only one glance at him 
to know that the kindly, erring old man 
had replaced at least his own deficit. 

“That’s the man, sir,” Mr. Oakley 
said simply. 

Detective Doyle waved to a chair, 
then took one directly in front of Jim- 
mie Digby. ‘‘Now, you rascal, come 
across with the truth,” he said sternly. 
“You'll come across with your plunder, 
too, or I’ll send you up for twenty-five 
years. What have you done with it?” 

“Presently, Doyle, as you just said 
to me.” Digby’s brows contracted 
slightly. “I admit, of course, that the 
jig seems to be up. But I’d really like 
to know how you picked up my trail 
so quickly?” 

“Your trail!’ The detective laughed 
derisively. ‘A crook always leaves a 
gapway open. I don’t mind telling you. 
It may show you that you now have 
only one wise course to shape.” 
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“Maybe so,” Digby allowed dryly. 
“How did you get wise?” 

“You dropped an envelope in Oak- 
ley’s waste basket when you first called 
on him,” Doyle told him. “I found it 
there. It was addressed to John Kent. 
Obviously, it had contained the intro- 
ductory letter written by his uncle.” 

“Quite so.” Digby nodded. “But 
what about it?” 

“You overlooked something, as 
crooks always do,” said the detective. 
“The postage stamp on it had not been 
canceled. That showed that the intro- 
ductory letter never was mailed, and 
that it probably had, in view of the 
daring robbery and Kent’s fine char- 
acter, been lost by Ridgeway, or stolen 
from him by the crook who took ad- 
vantage of all the circumstances to 
commit the audacious crime. I learned 
from the maid who has charge of 
Kent’s rooms that his suit case was 
missing, but that he had said nothing to 
her about going away. I recalled, too, 
what you said to me about going into 
the banking business, It was this that 
first lead me to take a hand in the case. 
However, with Oakley’s description of 
you, in spite of your flimsy disguise, I 
was convinced that you were the scamp 
I wanted. Later, too, I found your 
finger prints on an inkstand in the 
bank. Then I easily learned of your 
fondness for this girl, and I came here 
and searched the house. I found Kent 
unconscious, forced a confession from 
the girl, and then—well, keeping the 
facts from publication, that you might 
think you were not suspected, I knew 
you would soon show up here. That's 
all,” Doyle bluntly added. “I’ve been 
waiting for you.” 

“IT see.” Digby’s eyes narrowed 
slightly. ‘Very good work, Detective 
Doyle, on my word. I feel that I must 
compliment you. I was lame, indeed, 
wasn’t I?’ 

“As a blind sailor with only one 
foot. 
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“But let me remind you of some- 
thing.” Digby drew up a little. “You 
said I was as crafty a crook as stands 
in leather. Would I, in that case, have 
overlooked an uncanceled stamp on 
such a letter? Would I have left my 
finger prints where the police could 
find them? Would I have come prowl- 
ing around here, knowing I might pos- 
sibly be suspected and my visit antici- 
pated, and that I had left Kent here 
in the house? Not much, Doyle; not 
by a long chalk.” 

“But you did,” Doyle forcibly in- 
sisted. “You-—~” 

“Wait a bit!” Digby interrupted. 
“Let me tell you something. I didn’t 
like the knock you gave me that morn- 
ing. “At that moment I had Kent's let- 
ter in my pocket. I had found them in 
a subway car, where Ridgeway lost 
them.” 

“Found them, eh?” Doyle queried, 
with sharper scrutiny. 

“Exactly.” Digby drew forward 
more impressively. “You told me to 
go straight, Doyle, or you’d get me, 
I didn’t like that knock. I already had 
determined to go straight—but I then 
resolved that I first would show you 
how easily I could go crooked and get 
away with the goods, and at the same 
time convince you that I really mean 
to go straight. Do you get me?” 

“I hear what you’re saying.”’ Doyle's 
grim face took on a singular expres- 
sion. “Any more of it?” 

“Quite a bit more,” Digby told him. 
“So I pulled off this robbery merely to 
show you, Detective Doyle, and I pur- 
posely left the evidence where you 
could find it.” 

“You did, eh?” Doyle queried, lips 
pursed. 

“That's just what I did.” Digby’s 
voice grew strangely strong and tender. 
“Come here, Ethel.” He held out his 
hand and drew her to him, placing his 
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arm around her. “I’m going to marry 
this girl, Doyle, and I’m going straight 
—and you're going to let me!” 

“T am, eh?” Doyle growled, but the 
growl was singularly low. “Going 
straight, are you? Do you really mean 
it?” 

“I’ve got near a million dollars with 
which to prove it!” Digby’s eyes were 
very bright just then. “Listen! If 
you send me up—that money has gone 
out of circulation! If you let me do 
what you told me to do, go straight-— 
I'll put every penny of it in your hand, 
Doyle, within an hour!” 

“You will, eh?” 

“Every penny—and make good in 
the future!” Digby forcibly added. 

Martin van Buren Doyle gazed at 
him for fully thirty seconds. Then, 
turning abruptly, he looked at the 
Crandall banker. 

“How does that sound to you, Oak- 
ley ?” he demanded. 

“T haven’t words with which to tell 
you.” Amos Oakley was trembling 
from head to foot. His venerable face 
was transfigured. He was almost sob- 
bing. ‘It would me the—the 
happiest man on earth! There shall be 
no prosecution—no prosecution——”’ 

“Tt can be fixed, all right,” Doyle 
growled, interrupting. “I begin to 
think you mean it, Digby,” he cried. 
“Tf you really do, it’s a bargain!” 

Jimmie Digby did not say how he 
had fixed it—that he had looted a bank 
to hide a hundred thousand dollar defi- 
cit, and then returned it because—— 

“Don’t cry, girlie!’ He looked up 
at her, eyes glistening, and held her 
closer. “It’s the straight road, here- 
after, with never a wrong turn! I've 
heard a thing or two, girlie, and seen 
a thing or two, since we parted. On 
the level, the dead level—I’ve woke 
up!” 


make 
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OWN in his heart every man 
would like to be something he 
is not.” 

Having tossed that conver- 
sational bomb into the assembled com- 
pany James Barrington Sylvester 
leaned back in his chair to note the 
effect. 

He was not half so imposing as his 
name. He possessed a well-kept Van- 
dyke beard that was impressive, but 
otherwise he was undersized, had weak, 
blinking eyes, and a half-timid, half- 
feminine air which usually had the ef: 
fect of placing him at a disadvantage. 
Those who disliked him said that if he 
shaved off the beard he would be hope- 
lessly outclassed in any gathering of 
men. But on the present occasion the 
young gentleman was making a super- 
human effort to shine. He had a very 
important reason—her 
Harcourt—and she sat opposite him at 
the dinner table, dressed in a dazzling 


She was 1 money, 


name was Hildz 


gown a widow, hac 
and was 

Sylvester’s second reason for want- 
ing to be at his best was Vincent Moore, 
who was also of the company. Moore 
was brutally strong and healthy, and 
he was unmistakably angling for the 
disengaged hand of Hilda Harcourt. 
She sensed the rivalry of the two men, 
and, being a woman, did not dislike 
the battle. All evening she distributed 
her favors with such gracious impar- 
tiality that neither could tell which had 
the advantage. Sylvester felt that 


not averse to the stern sex. 


strength and daring were the qualities 
likely to appeal to her. He bemoaned 
his lack of brawn, and then suddenly 
wondered why he could not assume 
that virtue if he had it not. He had 
read of weak, anemic men who had 
written marvelously of murder and 
dreadful adventure. What was to pre- 
vent a timid man from acting like the 
bloodthirsty heroes of history? It was 
that thought which had caused him to 
make his not entirely original remark. 
The expected response did not come. 
He repeated it reflectively: 
“Down in his heart every man would 
like to be that which he is not.” 
“Well,” boomed the masterful] voice 
what’s the answer? 


of Vincent Moore, 
I'll be the goat.” 
Some of the diners began to titter, 
and it was at this point that James Bar- 
rington Sylvester realized that he must 
sert himself if he did not wish to be 
under the ponderous ridicule of 


1s ] ] 


buried 
. 
h 


You all know what I mean,” he 
lingly, although he king 
great effort. ‘The 
whose ambition is to play Hamlet. 
business man, who would give all 
his worldly success to be 
“And what,” asked Moore, the hin 
om 


Was ma 


mental comedian, 


a poet.” 


of a sneer in his voice, “would you |i 
to be if you were not what you are?” 

The question was so unexpected that 
it left Sylvester staring blankly at his 
torturer. He might have remained 
mute forever if he had not caught the 
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lustrous and tender eyes of Hilda Har- 
court. They said as plainly as though 
they had the power of speech: “Tell 
him!’ The young man telegraphed his 
willingness by the faintest movement 
of his own weak optics. But what 
should he say? His brain refused to 
work. In the midst of his confusion 
he could hear Moore repeating: 

“I say what would you be?” 

Sylvester stared around at the com- 
pany and suddenly exclaimed in a tone 
of infinite triumph: 

“Why, a detective, of course.” 

A peal of laughter went around, and 
the young man wondered what evil 
genius had caused him to make such 
astatement. But out of the mist there 
came two signs that pleased him. One 
was a glance of approval from Hilda, 
and the other a frown of annoyance 
from Moore. It rival 
spoke : 

“Why, that’s a dangerous business.” 

If he thought he had squelched Sy!- 
vester he was mistaken. The timid one 
cast timidity to the winds. He was de- 
fant, and he almost shouted: 

“Well, I’m a dangerous man!” 

He had made a hit, a palpable hit, but 
down in his heart of hearts he knew 
that the business of being a detective 
was the last thing in the world in which 
he would willingly engage. But he had 
made a ten-strike with Hilda Harcourt, 
and he exerted himself to the limit to 
maintain his Vincent 
Moore 


and he 


was his W ho 


advantage. 
realized that he was slipping, 
tried to regain his hold by 
stories of his adventures in Africa 
while hunting big game. He talked 
well, and as he was broad-shouldered 
and good-looking, Sylvester did not un- 
derestimate his strength with the fair 
sex—and especially with the fairest 
of her sex. 


Cot, 


ylvester had an sort of 


fate—for 


uncanny 
better o1 


feeling that his 
worse—was going’ to be settled that 
night, and as he gazed around the 
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candle-shaded tables he felt that he 
would give all he had in the world— 
and that was not much—to possess the 
affection and the hand of Hilda Har- 
court. And Hilda, on her part, experi- 
enced a sort of yearning for Sylvester. 
She wanted to take care of him. She 
wanted to give him the privilege of 
clinging to her. She admired Vincent 
Moore, but he was just a little too big 
and a little too masterful for comfort. 
And Moore, on his part, felt that if he 
only had the opportunity, he could, with 
one great effort, win the love and the 
fortune of the widow. 

This was the situation which was un- 
noticed by most of the guests. All that 
was needed was some incident to set it 
in motion, It was, all unwittingly, fur- 
nished by Mrs. Cartright, the hostess. 

“We've had a number of shocking 
burglaries in this neighborhood,” she 
said by way of making conversation, 
“and they’ve almost frightened the life 
out of the servants. They positively 
refuse to go upstairs alone.” 

At that psychological moment there 
was a noise, as of some one falling, on 
the floor above. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cartright,” exclaimed a 
little débutante, with a hysterical laugh, 
“perhaps that’s one of them now!” 

The hostess did not laugh. 
looked distinctly annoyed. It was then 
that Vincent Moore arose to the situa- 
tion. He was on his feet in an instant. 

“If you will permit me, Mrs, Cart- 
right,” he said with an engaging smile, 
“T’ll investigate.” 

She gave him a grateful glance. 

“Thank you so much. Perhaps some 


” 


She 


assistance 

“Not at all!’ he exclaimed, with a 
magnificent gesture. “I beg everybody 
to remain seated, and if I need help 
you'll hear from me.” 

He was gone five minutes, and he re- 
turned with a reassuring smile. 

“Everything is as right as right can 
be. There is no one in the house who 
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is not entitled to be here. 
yourselves at ease.” 

But in spite of this assurance, Mrs. 
Cartright was not satisfied. Five min- 
utes later Sylvester caught her looking 
upward with some anxiety. Moore 
seized upon it at once. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “the amateur de- 
tective would like to investigate.” 

Sylvester did not know why he ut- 
tered the words, but they seemed to pop 
from his mouth. 

“T’ll go with pleasure!” he exclaimed, 
and he found himself leaving the din- 
ing room and making his way up the 
broad stairway toward the second floor, 
whence the disconcerting noise had 
come 

There was only a dim light in the 
corridor on the upper floor, and he half 
stumbled into the bedroom which was 
almost in darknes Already he half 
repented his rashness in leaving the 
bright dining room for the purpose of 
embarking on this doubtful venture. 
He hated and feared the darkness; he 
always had, even as achild. The voices 
and the hubbub of conversation floating 
upward told him that the others had 
already forgotten him, and he was 
tempted to turn back. But the thought 
of Hilda Harcourt braced him to the 
unpleasant business, and he resolutely 
continued into the room. 

At that moment he perceived a streak 


through the 


Pray make 


of moonlight streaming 
window and lighting a section of the 
apartment. He 
his eyes, and, as he di 
sight that caused 
cease coursing through his veins. 

On the far 


its rays with 


followed 
| 


so, beheld 
almost the blood to 
side of ‘the room a man 
was down on both knees, trying to 
jimmy into a large walnut cabinet that 
ibles. All around 
> in disorder, and on 
ht tools 
that elistened in the reflection of the 
moon. The man’s was turned to 
James Barrington Sylvester, but he 


evidently held valu 
him the 
the floor were a number of bri 


things we 
y 
g 
n 


i 1 
DaCK 
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had big shoulders, and he was evidently 
the sort of person who knows not the 
meaning of fear. He was poorly 
dressed, and from the appearance of his 
side face, had not shaved in many days. 
In fact, he had all of the earmarks of 
a yegg. 

By this time the amateur detective 
was shaking like one afflicted with chills 
and fever. He was afraid to turn back, 
and he dared go no farther. 
the man turned on him? In all prob- 
ability he had a gun in that assortment 
of hardware, and he was just the sort 
of desperate character who would not 
hesitate to use it rather than give up 
his booty. In those few terrible mo- 
ments Sylvester visualized the scene 
with a dramatic fervor of which he 
hardly thought himself capable: He 
ould see himself lying cold in death 
on the floor of that apartment. He 
could picture the guests rushing wy 
stairs to ascertain the cause of the shot. 
They were bending over his dead body 
in horror, and the only ray of sunshine 
in the grim scene was the imaginary 
spectacle of Hilda Harcourt throwing 
herself upon his prostrate form and 
begging him, hysterically, to speak to 
her. 

A movement on the part of the 
burglar awoke him suddenly from this 
melancholy and pleasurable _ reverie. 
What should he do? If he made any 
sound he was likely to be shot. He 
looked about him wildly for a hiding 
place. There was an old-fashioned and 
high-posted bedstead within a few feet 
of him. Instantly and with the soft 
ness of a cat he was down on his hands 
crawling in the direction of 
the refuge. In spite of the shortn 
of the distance it seemed an eternity 
before the journey was completed. 

When he finally reached his goa 
was breathing heavily and trem)! 
violently. He remained perfectl) 
for a long time. Once or twi 
heard exclamations of impatience fron 


Suppose 


)- 


and knees 









the robber, as though he were having 
trouble with his tools. Presently James 
Barrington Sylvester began to experi- 
ence acute physical discomfort. It was 
stifling under that bed, and he felt that 
his limbs were becoming cramped. He 
was seized with a violent desire to 
sneeze. He repressed the desire with 
great difficulty. After that another 
dangerous symptom appeared. His 
right foot was going to sleep. Treach- 
erous member to play him false under 
stich circumstances ! 

Suppose both feet should take this 
inopportune time to enjoy a nap? The 
thought was disconcerting. It would 
never do to be caught under such a 
disadvantage. He would have to get 
ost of his hiding place at any cost. 
Slowly and painfully he began to extri- 
cate himself from his uncomfortable 
and undignified position. 

First his head appeared, with a pair 
of wild, staring eyes. His coat caught 
in some loose springs under the bed, 
and as he pulled himself out his ears 
were assailed by the sound of ripping 
cloth, For the moment his heart 
stopped beating, but fortunately the 
burglar was so engrossed in his work 
that he did not notice the unusual 
sound. But, alas! the reprieve was 
a few seconds. As he came 
nder the bed and partially rose 
ls feet his sensitive nostrils be- 
trayed him. He gave a sneeze that 
could not be ignored by the best-inten- 
tioned 


only f¢ 1 
from 
to hi 


riminal in the world 


Instantly the man on the other side 
of the room jumped from the floor and 
looked in the direction of James Bar- 
rington Sylvester. Even in the semi- 


darkness it was clear that the man had 


countenance. A malignant 


a sinister 


1 . 

glance shot across his ugly face, and 
hera — . ° - 

there was tragedy in his mumbled 
words, 


Keep your distance,” he mumbled 
heavily, “unless you’re huntin’ for trou- 


ble.” 
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Now, the one thought and desire of 
Sylvester was to keep his distance, and 
while he had originally started out in 
search of trouble, he was only too will- 
ing, at this stage of the proceedings, to 
relinquish the search. But he found 
himself incapable of speech. In spite 
of the anatomical impossibility of the 
thing, he knew that his heart was in his 
mouth. He was almost scared to death. 
Yet he found himself slowly rising to 
his feet. The reason was plain enough. 
He was physically unable to remain any 
longer in a_half-crouching position. 
The burglar noticed his movement, and 
he ripped out an inelegant oath. Syl- 
the faintest idea what 
way he 


vester had not 


to do, but in a subconscious 
reached over to the dressing table and 
picked up a long, black-handled hair- 
brush. It shook in his quaking grasp. 
And then, unexpectedly, there came a 


cry from the burglar. 
“Don’t shoot, boss!” he cried. 
“Don’t shoot, and I’ll surrender!” 


The parched mouth of the amateur 
detective prevented him from making 
any reply to this moving appeal. He 
felt himself swaying to and fro, and as 
he reached out for support, he found 
srasping an old-fashioned 
formed a part of the 
modern 











cord) which 


furnishings of the otherwise 
home of Mrs. Cartright. By this time 
the burglar was thoroughly alarmed, 


tt both hands in the air as if 
ching for the moon. 
shoot, boss,’ he 


and he ] 
ne were rea 
] don’t 
begged, 


‘and I promise not to move. 
By this time the 


sound of fc OT 


tot 
ct¢ S 
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could be heard on the stairway. The 
next instant number ¢ f pers ns were 
hurrying into the room. A voice 

heard crying, “turn on the light,” and 
before James Barrington Sylvester re- 


alized it, the rrent had been 
connected and the hero found himself 
hlinking at his fellow guests 

The scene spoke for itself. 
side was the terrified burglar, with his 


electric cu 


On one 
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hands in the air, and on the other was 
the amateur detective, listlessly waving 
a long, black-handled hairbrush in the 
direction of the intruder. In those few 
seconds Sylvester managed to get con- 
trol of himself. His heart decorously 
left his throat and returned to the cor- 
rect portion of his anatomy. He ceased 
to tremble, and the color slowly re- 
tuined to his face. His speech came 
back, and he was able to emit a few 
syllables of greeting to his friends. 
But it was Hilda Harcourt who spoke 
the words that made the blood warm 
in bis veins. 

“Why !” she exclaimed in a voice that 
thrilled with admiration, “Mr. Sylves- 
ter has caught the burglar!” 

“It’s—it’s nothing at all,” he replied, 
half sheepishly and half boastingly. 

Her bright eyes flashed. 

“Nothing!” she retorted. “I think 
it is a great deal, because it proves that 
you are a very, very brave man!” 

By one of those miracles of chance 
which sometimes happen in the worst- 
managed communities, a police officer 
had been located on the street, and he 
came in to take charge of the burglar. 
The culprit seemed to be much dazed, 
but he was not a whit more so than 
James Barrington Sylvester. Suddenly 
that gentleman realized that he held 
something in his hand. It was the long, 
black-handled hairbrush that had 
brought the fear of the law into the 
heart of the housebreaker. With a deft- 
ness that was truly wonderful—con- 
sidering his state of mind—he managed 
to toss it onto the dressing table with 
out attracting the others attention. 

Happening to look into the mirror 
at the moment, he was astonished at 
his own appearance. He had made his 
way upstairs immaculately attired and 
groomed. Now he was neither. His 
hair was tousled, and his hands and 
face were grimy from his contact with 
the forgotten dust beneath the bed. 
His tie was twisted to one side, and his 
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white shirt was bulged and _ broken, 
Worst of all, his black coat was torn 
in the back, and when he glanced at 
his right hand he discovered that it was 
bleeding from contact with the inhos- 
pitable wire of the bed spring. Mrs, 
Cartright noticed it at the same time. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in a voice filled 
with sympathy. “I’m afraid that Mr. 
Sylvester has been wounded.” 

“Oh,” he answered with a coura- 
geous smile, “it’s a mere trifle, I as- 
sure you.” 

But Hilda Harcourt was already 
bustling about with an energy worthy 
of a better cause. She led her hero to 
the bathroom and insisted upon dress- 
ing the scratch with her own adorable 
hands. 

“Just to think,” she persisted, “here 
we are standing around and _ talking 
while Mr. Sylvester has been suffering. 
You did not say you had a struggle 
with that terrible man. Please tell us 
all about it.” 

“There really isn’t anything to tell,” 
he confessed with his nearest approach 
to the truth. “I—TI must admit that | 
had a bad five minutes. But it’s all 
over now, and there isn’t anything more 
to be said.” 

But there was more to be said, and 
James Barrington Sylvester was the 
man who said it. Hilda Harcourt’s 
wavy tresses caressed his brow as she 
leaned over to adjust the bandage on 
his lucky scratch. The fragrant odor 
of the perfume she affected intoxicated 
him; it gave him courage to speak. 

“Hilda,” he said hoarsely, 
it in your power to make me the hap 
piest man in the world. Only say the 
word and——” 

But she waited to hear no more 
Bandages and all else were dropped t 
the floor, and she sank gracefully 1 
And then, in a muff] 
voice, he heard 


“ou have 


his arms. 
indistinct 
word: 


se Yes ie 
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Vincent Moore, broad-shouldered flowers strewn before the happy couple. 
and handsome, a lion in courage, left Everybody that was anybody was there. 
the house defeated, vanquished, all but The only conspicuous absentee was the 
jilted. He was invited to the wedding, burglar, who was the cause of it all. If 
but found he had an important engage- James Barrington Sylvester had had 
ment elsewhere on that auspicious occa- his way that blessed burglar would 
sion. The ceremony was most elabor- have had a place of honor in one of 
ate, with ushers and bridesmaids and_ the front pews. 


STRANGE CODE OF ALLEGED PROFITEER 


ISCOVERY that “God Help Us. X.” was the code used by Joseph Nicht- 

hauser to mark the wholesale price of his goods, led to the arrest of the 

man on a charge of profiteering, and, later, to his committing suicide. Each 

letter in the code represented a numeral from 1 to 9, and the X was used in- 
stead of the cipher. 

Two agents of the department of justice called upon Mr. Nichthauser, who 
was the proprietor of a large gent’s furnishing store in Brooklyn, New York. 
They looked at raincoats, some of which were marked OD and some DD, which, 
according to the code, indicated that Nichthauser had bought them for $23.00 
and $33.00 respectively. Selecting one marked OD, the men said they wanted 
to purchase it, and asked the price. Nichthauser replied that he would sell 
it for $45.00. As his profit at that price would be almost 100 per cent the agents 
of the department of justice arrested him for violating the Lever act prohibiting 
profiteering. 

The haberdasher brooded over his indictment and killed himself by firing a 
bullet into his brain before the case came to trial. 


ods, 
*Goar: 


LOAF OF BREAD CAUSES FIVE YEARS’ LITIGATION 


Qe of the finding of a loaf of bread in a train grew five years of litigation 

which recently have been brought to a close by the decision of the supreme 
court of New York State against the plaintiff. In July, 1915, Miller R. Foulke 
was riding in a train on the Sea Beach line in Brooklyn when he saw a parcel 
on the seat beside him. The passenger who owned it had left the car, so Foulke 
took the package and started to leave the train when the station nearest his 
destination was reached. A guard who had observed the incident asked what 
he intended to do with the parcel. Foulke replied that he would advertise for 
its owner, but the guard demanded that the package be given into his charge 
as an employee of the New York Consolidated Railroad Company. When the 
passenger refused to comply the guard had him arrested on the charge of petit 
larceny. Upon opening the bundle the police found only a five-cent loaf of 
bread. 

Foulke was tried and acquitted, and then sued the railroad company for 
false arrest and malicious prosecution. He lost the suit in the courts, and the 
Supreme court also rendered final decision against him. 

_ Over one thousand dollars, it is estimated, has been spent in the litigation 
arising from Foulke’s refusal to give up the five-cent loaf of bread. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


N wild affright, Mrs. Mary Trippe, housekeeper for Sylvanus Gage, a New York tobacconist, calls 


Patrolman Pinto to break in the door of her employer’s room. 
later announces that Gage is dead, and, before dying, had told him that 


Gray Phantom, stabbed him. 


Pinto does so, and a moment 
Cuthbert Vanardy, the 


Reports of the accusation reach Vanardy at Azurecrest, his home near the Susquehanna, The 
“frame-up,”’ he believes, is being engineered by members of the Duke’s band, the leader of which the 


Phantom helped send to prison. 


So that Helen Hardwick may not think him guilty of the crime, Vanardy goes to New York to 


run down the murderer. 


into the house of Doctor Bimble, well known as a criminologist. 
who had called to consult the expert about the case, 
latter will agree to will him his body for experimentation purposes. 


rangement with the scientist. 
Ifelen Hardwick leaves 
Phantom that the police have arrested him. 


Doctor Bimble’s just 
That night, Vanardy steals into the twhnel, bent on dis 


He is trapped in Gage’s room by Pinto, but escapes through a secret exit 


There he meets Iiclen Hardwick, 
Doctor Bimble offers to hide Vanardy if the 
Gage had made a similar ar- 


before the astounding news reaches the Gray 


covering whether the secret window opening into Gage’s room can be operated from the passage. 


He searches in vain. 


Suddenly the window swings open, and he sees the ghastly face of Mrs, Trippe. 


4efore the housekeeper can escape from the room, some one, whom the Phantom does not see, stabs 


her to death, and the window snaps shut. 


XI. 


BEHIND 


CHAPTER 


A BLOW FROM 


NLY one thought stood out 

clearly in the Phantom’s mind 

as he lay on his back in the 

tunnel, breathing the suffo- 
cating fumes of the damp earth, and 
surrounded by a silence and a darkness 
so profound that he felt as if a vast 
void were separating him from the 
world of the living. His senses were 
numbed and his brain had 
function, but somehow his mind grasped 
the realization that this was the end 
of the Gray Phantom’s career. 


ceased to 


The fate awaiting him seemed as in- 
exorable as the darkness that surrounded 


him. He had faced great dangers and 
found himself in fearful predicaments 
before, but never had death appeared 


as certain and inevitable as now. 
Through his dazed consciousness fil- 
tered a resolution to meet death, even 
in this hideous form, with the same un- 
concern and stoicism with which he had 
accepted the favors destiny had strewn 
in his path. The thought brought a 
feeble smile to his lips, and he hoped 
the end would come before the thought 
faded away. He wanted the world in 
general and Helen Hardwick in_par- 
ticular to know he had died smiling 
Something, he did not know what, 
stirred faintly in his mind. Instinctively 
his thoughts groped for a memory that 
seemed dim and far away, a memory 
that caused his body to vibrate with a 
reawakening desire to live. Slowly, out 
of the whirling chaos in his mind, tt 
came to him. He could not—must not 
—die! He could not pass out into ob- 
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fivion with a foul crime staining his 
name. He must live in order to revive 
and vindicate the faith Helen Hard- 
wick had once reposed in him. 

The resolve buoyed him a little, caus- 
ing his body to throb with a renascent 
life implsue. He fancied that a voice 
was calling his name and that a pair of 
soft, gravely questioning eyes were re- 
garding him through the darkness. It 
was nothing but imaginataion, yet it 
strengthened his determination to live. 
Already his mind felt a little clearer, 
and his nerves and sinews were begin- 
ning to respond to the driving force of 
his will. If his parched lungs could 
only get a little air! 

Again he placed his feet against the 
door and pushed with all the strength he 
could summon. He might as well have 
tried to dislodge a mountain. The im- 
plements in his pocket case had helped 
him out of many a tight dilemma in the 
past, but they were of no avail now. 
He still had the pistol he had taken 
from Helen’s hand while they stood in 
the closet, and for an instant it occurred 
to him that the report of a shot might 
penetrate the roof of the tunnel and 
bring him assistance. A moment later 
he reconsidered bitterly. If the shot 
were heard, it would more likely bring 
the police ; fumes released 
by the explosion might smother him to 
death in a few minutes. 

With a great effort he crawled away 
from the door, thinking the air might 
be not so stifling toward the center of 
the tunnel. He had moved only two or 
when the terrific pound- 
and the protest of his tor- 
still and 
rest. For several minutes he lay mo- 
tionless, save for the heaving of his 
chest, matching his wits against the 
hardest 


besides, the 


three paces 
of his heart 


tured lungs forced him to lic 


problem he had ever faced. 

Of a sudden something chill and wet 
fell upon his face. It was a mere drop 
of moisture, but it felt like ice to his 
parched skin, causing every nerve to 
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quiver. The contact acted like an elec- 
tric stimulant on his mind. He lay rigid, 
expectant, wondering why the trivial 
occurrence should affect him so 
strangely, and presently another drop of 
moisture splashed against his forehead, 
sending an icy shiver down his spine. 

Suddenly he jerked up his head, strik- 
ing it against the roof the tunnel. In 
a twinkling he had grasped the signifi- 
cance of the dripping moisture. There 
must be a leak in the vault of the pas- 
sage, and the soil above was probably 
soft and porous, enabling the tiny glob- 
ules of water to percolate. 

The deduction jolted the last remnant 
of stupor out of his body. He was still 
weak, but the play of his wits kindled 
his nervous energy. He ran his hand 
along the roof, locating the point where 
the moisture was seeping through. 
arched vault was supported by boards 
running in a longitudinal direction and 
braced at intervals by diagonal props. 
He gave a hoarse shout of elation as he 
noticed that the boards were 
from infiltration of moisture. 

He had forgotten the agonized strain- 
ing of his lungs for air. 
fingers found a point where the ends of 
two boards came together. Taking a 
tool from the metal case, he inserted it 
i joint and pried. After a 
vigorous wrenches the board bent d 
ward. Now he gripped its edge 
his fingers and, lifting himself from 
floor of the tunnel, forced it d 
} weight of his body. 
snapped, and he pushed it down the pas 
sage, then attacked the next board. It 
gave more easily than the first, 
he began to claw and scratch 
through the damp earth. 
the length of the 
end of the passage, he judged that the 
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More than once he felt on the point 
of utter exhaustion, but the prospect of 
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after clump of dirt fell at his feet, and. 
now and then he struck a stratum of 
gravelly soil that yielded more easily to 
his efforts. From time to time he had 
to stop digging and brush aside the ac- 
cumulation at his feet. A wall of dirt 
was gradually forming on each side of 
him, cutting down the scant supply of 
humid air that had so far sustained him, 
but he kept at his work with the fren- 
zied persistence of one battling for his 
life. There was a dull roaring in his 
hea’ and a burning torment in his lungs, 
and there came moments of despair 
when he wondered whether his strength 
would last until he had clawed through 
the remaining layer of earth. 

Then, after what seemed hours of 
agonizing toil, a shout rose in his throat. 
A cascade of small stones and loose 
dirt tumbled down over his head and 
shoulders. | Momentarily blinded, he 
could scarcely realize that his hand had 
thrust through the obstruction and was 
now clutching at empty air. 

The suspense over, he felt suddenly 
limp and shaky. His legs doubled up 
under him and he sank back against 
the wall of the tunnel, greedily sucking 
in the fresh air that poured down 
through the opening. For a time he was 
content to do nothing but rest his racked 
limbs and drink in huge lungfuls of air. 

Through the rift overhead he caught 
a glimpse of leaden sky. A myriad of 
strident noises told that the city was 
awakening. The harsh, discordant 
sounds were like jubilant music in his 
ears, for a while ago he had thought he 
would never see the light of another 
day. After his terrifying experience in 
the subterranean passage it was hard to 
realize that he was again one of the liv- 
ing. He struggled to his feet, lurched 
dizzily hither and thither, and rubbed 
the dirt out of his eyes. Then, steady- 
ing himself with one hand, he cautiously 
pushed his head through the opening. 
No one being in sight, he scrambled to 
the surface. 
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He stood in the center of the narrow 
space between Doctor Bimble’s labora- 
tory and the rear of the Gage establish- 
ment. On the other sides of the inclo- 
sure were a squatty structure that might 
have been a laundry and a slightly taller 
building that, judging from the barrels 
and boxes piled against the wall, was 
probably a grocery. Evidently the stores 
and shops had not yet opened, for there 
was no sign of life in either direction. 

The Phantom took a few steps for- 
ward, then stopped-abruptly, his eyes 
fixed on the small window in the rear 
of the cigar store. A ghastly recollec- 
tion sent a shiver vibrating through his 
enfeebled body. He remembered the 
hand that had appeared so suddenly in 
the narrow opening, the swift, murder- 
ous stroke, the raucous groan that had 
died so quickly as the steel pierced the 
woman’s neck, and the hideous look he 
had seen in her glazing eyes as she sank 
to the floor. There was an air of peace 
and tranquillity about the building that 
struck him as weirdly incongruous, in 
view of the scene that had been enacted 
within. 

He was about to turn away when a 
quick, light step sounded behind him. 
sefore he could move, two sinewy hands 
had gripped him about the throat, fore- 
ing him down. He tried to resist, but 
he was still too weak to exert much 
physical effort. A sickeningly sweetish 
smell assailed his nostrils, he felt his 
body grow flabby and limp, there was 
a roaring in his head that sounded like 
a distant waterfall, and then he had a 
sensation of sinking—sinking. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PHANTOM HAS AN INSPIRATION. 
Fee MORE ABLE, sir; most remark- 

able! May I feel your pulse?” 

The Gray Phantom knew, even before 
he opened his eyes, that the speaker was 
Doctor Tyson Bimble. He was lying im 
bed, undressed, in the same room his 











host had assigned him the night before. 
The lights were on, so he must have 
slept through the day, and he felt cor- 
respondingly refreshed. 

The anthropologist, sitting in a chair 
beside the bed, was timing his pulse 
beats. His thin legs were wrapped in 
the same tight trousers he had worn 
on their first meeting, and an acid- 
stained coat was tightly buttoned across 
his plump stomach. 

“Normal,” he declared admiringly, 
pocketing his watch. “You possess ex- 
traordinary recuperative powers, my 
friend. What a constitution!” 

The Phantom’s lips tightened. Scraps 
of recollection were coming to him. He 
gazed narrowly into the doctor’s guile- 
less face. 

“A little chloroform goes a long way 
even with a constitution like mine,” he 
remarked pointedly. 

“Ah, but you were utterly exhausted, 
my friend. Otherwise my excellent Je- 
rome would not have had quite such an 
easy time with you. A little strong- 
arm play and a whiff or two of chloro- 
form were all that was necessary. The 
effect soon wore off, and you lapsed into 
a natural and invigorating sleep.” 

“So, it was Jerome. I guessed as 
much.” The Phantom looked perplex- 
edly at the doctor. “But wasn’t it a 
rather rough way of putting a man to 
bed ?” 

“It was the only safe way of dealing 
with an impulsive and strong-headed 
man like you. But for the timely ap- 
pearance of my admirable Jerome, you 
would undoubtedly have walked straight 
into the arms of the police.” 

The argument sounded plausible 
enough. The Phantom realized that the 
reaction following his escape from the 
tunnel might have caused him to do 
several foolish things. 

An astute 
face. 
times 


grin creased the doctor’s 
“Even the Gray Phantom is at 
very transparent. Last 
when you started removing your clothes 
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in my presence, I knew that you had no 
intention of going to bed. However, I 
reasoned that you were an intelligent 
man and could be trusted to take care 
of yourself. I woke up at an early 
hour this morning and stepped to your 
door. You had not returned. Greatly 
alarmed, I told Jerome to look for you. 
The estimable fellow found you shortly 
after you had dug your way out of the 
tunnel. You ought to feel deeply in- 
debted to him, sir.” 

“IT do,” with a faint trace of sarcasm. 
“But [ should like to wring the neck 
of the practical joker who blockaded 
this end of the passage while I was at 
the other.” 

The words were no sooner spoken 
than the doctor’s face underwent a star- 
tling transformation. The affable smile 
vanished, giving way to a look of such 
violent wrath that even the Phantom 
felt a little awed. 

“The hound shall get his just de- 
serts, sir,’’ declared the doctor in snarl- 
ing tones. Then, as if regretting his 
display of temper, he laughed easily. 
“Provided, of course, we learn who per- 
petrated the outrage.” 

Again the Phantom was puzzled. He 
was certain the anthropologist’s fero- 
cious outburst had been genuine, It had 
been far too real and convincing to be 
feigned even by a clever actor. Yet 
he sensed a contradiction. Whoever 
was responsible for the blockaded door 
must have traversed the doctor’s house 
on his way to the cellar. It did not 
seem likely that strangers could be tak 
ing such liberties in a private residence 
without the knowledge of its occupant. 

“T really ought to have new locks 
put on the doors,” observed Bimble, ad 
dressing himself rather than his guest. 
“That collection of mine is too valua- 
ble to be left unprotected.” 

It sounded convicing, and the casual 
tone went a long way toward quieting 
the Phantom’s misgivings. He 
that an unduly suspicious nature is as 


knew 
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bad as a gullible one. Hadn’t he been 
too prone to put the wrong construction 
on the eccentricities of a scientist? 
Everything considered, the doctor’s ac- 
tions had certainly been friendly. Had 
his intentions been hostile, he could eas- 
ily have turned his guest over to the 
police. 

The Phantom shifted the subject. 
“Well, at any rate, I proved to my sat- 
isfaction that Gage’s bedchamber can’t 
be entered by way of the tunnel.” 

The twinkle behind the lenses ex- 
pressed doubt and amusement. ‘And 
so you have convinced yourself that 
Pinto committed the murder ?”’ 

“That nobody else could have com- 
mitted it,” corrected the Phantor. 

“Which means precisely the same 
thing. Even if we grant that you are 
being frank with me—which I strongly 
doubt, by the way—you seem to have a 
passion for drawing obvious inferences. 
From the fact that you were unable to 
operate the mechanism from the outside 
you deduce that the murderer could not 
have entered the room via the tunnel. 
That, my friend, is very superficial rea- 
soning. For instance, Gage himself 
might have admitted the murderer 
through the revolving frame.” 

The Phantom’s brows went up. The 
possibility suggested by the doctor had 
not occurred to him. The next mo- 
ment he grinned at the sheer preposter- 
ousness of the idea. “But few men are 
obliging enough to welcome their mur- 
derers with open arms.” 

“Not if they come as murderers.” 
The doctor gave him a keen, searching 
look. “But suppose they come in the 
guise of friends? That’s only a random 
suggestion, but you will admit the pos- 
sibility exists.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as if to dismiss the subject. ‘‘Je- 
rome has repaired the damage you 
wrought in the tunnel last night, cov- 
ering up all traces of your little ad- 
venture, so there is no danger of the po- 
lice tracing you here.” 
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“Thoughtful,” murmured the Phan- 
tom a little absently. 

“Which reminds me,” added the an- 
thropologist, “that you are again a 
hunted man. The police have seen their 
mistake and the prisoner was released 
this morning.. He bears a superficial re- 
semblance to you, but comparison of his 
finger prints with those of the Gray 
Phantom proved conclusively he was not 


have given a satisfactory account of 
himself in every way.” 

“What else?” asked the Pha: 
deeply interested. 

Doctor Bimble laughed merrily. 
“Every newspaper in town is poking 
fun at the stupid police—and well they 
might. The prisoner proved to be a 
reporter employed by the Sphere, whose 
only offense is an inclination to forget 
that these are dry times. A reporter, of 
all persons! It’s delicious!” 

“A reporter—on the Sphere!” echoed 
the Phantom, sensing a possible sig- 
nificance in the combination. ‘Not, by 
any chance, the one who reported the 
Gage murder ?” 

“The same. That’s what lends an ex- 
tra touch of humor to the silly blunder. 
Imagine a journalist, confronted with a 
scarcity of news, going out and com- 
mitting a murder in order to have some- 
thing to write about!” 

The Phantom joined in the doctor’s 
laughter, but his face sobered quickly. 
“Is this unfortunate journalist wearing 
a beard?” 

“No; but I understand your photo- 
graph in the rogues’ gallery shows you 
smooth shaven, so the absence of a beard 
really enhances the resemblance to the 
pictures published.” 

The Phantom was silent for a time. 
There was a hint of deep thought in the 
lines around his eyes. His hand passed 
slowly across his beard, still gritty and 
tangled from his experience in the tun- 
nel. Suddenly the muscles of his face 
twitched. 
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“Anything else in the papers, doc- 
tor?” 

“Only the usual silly doings of a silly 
world.” 

“T mean in connection with the mur- 
der. No new developments ?” 

“None whatever, except that the 
search for the Gray Phantom has been 
renewed with increased vigor. There is 
an interview with the police commis- 
sioner, in which that optimistic soul de- 
clares the rascal cannot have left New 
York and that he will surely be cap- 
turned within the next few hours.” 

The Phantom smiled amusedly, but 
there was a fog in his mind. Was it 
possible no one had yet discovered that 
a second murder had been perpetrated 
in the Sylvanus Gage house? With his 
own eyes the Phantom had seen the 
housekeeper’s face fade into the ashen 
hue of death, and it seemed incredible 
that the body had not been found. 

“By the way,” remarked Doctor Bim- 
ble, as if carrying out the other’s trait 
of thought, “I wonder what has become 
of Gage’s housekeeper. I walked over 
there this morning to see if I could do 
anything for the poor lady. The front 
door was unlocked, but Mrs. Trippe 
wasn’t about.” 

It required a little effort on the Phan- 
tom’s part to keep his voice steady. 
“H’m. She has had quite a shock. 
Perhaps she is lying ill and helpless in 
some part of the house.” 

“The same thing occurred to me, and 
so I looked in every room in the house. 
The lady was nowherg in sight, how- 
ever. Naturally she found it unpleas- 
ant to live alone in the place after the 
murder. She may have gone away for 
a visit.” 

“Yes, quite likely.” It was on the 
Phantom’s tongue to tell what he had 
seen, but for a reason not quite clear 
to himself he desisted. Doctor Bim- 
ble’s revelation was somewhat stagger- 
ing, and the disappearance of the house- 
keeper’s body was a poser that baffled 
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the Phantom’s astuteness. The mys- 
tery seemed to grow more tangled and 
intricate with every passing hour, and 
he felt that, so far, his progress had been 
dishearteningly slow. Yet, with the 
whole city and its environs converted 
into a vast man trap, what could he 
do? 

“Dear me!” The _ anthropologist 
jumped up with the abruptness of a rab- 
bit. “I sit here babbling like a garru- 
lous old woman while you must be fam- 
ishing. I shall have Jerome bring you 
some food at once. I suppose,” stop- 
ping on his way to the door and re- 
garding the Phantom with a serio-comic 
expression, “it isn’t necessary to warn 
you that it would be unwise to go out 
on the streets a night like this.” 

A grin masked the Phantom’s search- 

ing look. “You seem deeply concerned 
in my welfare, doctor.” 
- “Naturally.” Bimble drew himself 
up. “With me a bargain is always a 
bargain. I hope you haven’t forgotten 
our understanding.” 

“T see,” the Gray Phantom replied. 
“You want my skeleton to come to you 
intact. Yes, doctor, I’m aware of the 
inclemency of the weather. You needn’t 
worry on my account.” 

The doctor tarried a moment longer, 
cleared his throat as if about to say 
something else, then swung around on 
his heels and left the room. The Phan- 
tom looked about him. On a chair near 
the bed hung his clothes, neatly brushed 
and pressed, and on the dresser, laid 
out in an orderly row, were the con- 
tents of his pockets, including pistol, 
metal case, and watch. The Phantom 
slipped out of bed and examined the 
articles. Nothing was missing and noth- 
ing had been disturbed. [Evidently Doc- 
tor Bimble trusted to his guest’s good 
sense to keep him indoors. 

And well he might, was the Phan- 
tom’s grim thought. There were excel- 
lent reasons why he should remain un- 
der the anthropologist’s roof—reasons 
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which only a fool or a desperado would 
ignore. The police, goaded by ridicule 
and incensed at the way they had been 
made game of, were undoubtedly exert- 
ing every effort and using every trick 
and stratagem to insnare their quarry. 
There were pitfalls at every crossing, 
traps in every block, prying eyes in a 
thousand places. To defy such dangers 
would be sheer madness. 

Yet there were equally urgent reasons 
why the Phantom should not remain 
idle. One of them, and the most potent 
of them ail, had to do with Helen Hard- 
wick. Another was the Phantom’s irre- 
pressible passion for flinging his gauntlet 
in the face of danger. A third was the 
firm conviction that he could rely on his 
mental and physical agility to see him 
through, no matter what hazards he 
might encounter. 

He sprang back into bed as a noise 
sounded at the door. The cat-footed 
and _ tight-lipped manservant entered 
with a folding table, a stack of newspa- 
pers, and a trayful of steaming dishes. 
The Phantom watched the nimble play 
of his long, prehensile fingers as he set 
the table. 

“You're quite a scrapper, Jerome,” 
he observed good-naturedly. 

“Yes, sir.” The man’s gloomy face 
was unreadable. 

“You didn’t give me much of a chance 
to use my fists on you.” 

“No, sir.” 

The Phantom attacked the hot and 
savory soup. “Pugilistic and culinary 
talents are a rare combination, Je- 
rome.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘But you are not very much of a con- 
versationalist.” 

“No, sir.” 

The man, standing with his back to 
the wall, apparently immovable save 
when he unbent to pass a dish or replen- 
ish the water tumbler, piqued the Phan- 
tom’s curiosity. A grenadier turned to 
stone while standing at attention could 
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not be more rigid and impassive than 
Jerome, yet there was a hint of constant 
alertness about the dull eyes and the 
lines at the corners of his mouth. 

“There are moments when silence is 
golden,” observed the Phantom. ‘“Per- 
haps this is one of them.” 

“Perhaps, sir.” 

The Phantom finished the meal in si- 
lence. When Jerome had gone, he 
turned to the newspapers, noticing with 
a chuckle that the front pages were 
largely given over to himself. His own 
photograph was published side by side 
with that of the Sphere reporter, whose 
name appeared to be Thomas Granger. 
Many thousands of dollars were being 
wagered on the outcome of the contest 
between the Phantom and the police, 
with the odds slightly in favor of the 
latter. A yellow journal was offering 
prizes to those of its readers who fur- 
nished the best suggestions for the cap- 
ture of the famous outlaw. There were 
interviews with leading citizens in all 
walks of life, expressing amazement and 
indignation over the murder of Sylvanus 
Gage and the dilatory tactics of the 
officials. Even Wall Street was dis- 
turbed, for who knew but what the 
celebrated rogue was planning another 
of the stupendous raids that had rocked 
the financial world on two or three oc- 
casions in the past? 

The Phantom was amused, but also a 
trifle perturbed. The handicaps he had 
to overcome if he were to accomplish 
his purpose were rather staggering. But 
for the eccentric anthropologist’s hos- 
pitality he might even now be in the 
coils of the police. There was a trou- 
bled gleam in his eyes as he tossed the 
papers aside. For several minutes he 
sat on the edge of the bed, a thoughtful 
pucker between his eyes, abstractedly 
gazing down at the papers on the floor. 

Of a sudden he roused himself out of 
a brown study. While his thoughts had 
been far away, his eyes had been stead- 
ily fixed on the two photographs in the 
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center of the page spread out at his 
feet. Now a steely glitter appeared in 
his narrowing eyes and a smile spread 
slowly from the corners of his lips. 

In an he was on his feet, 
glancing at his watch. It almost 
ten o'clock. He hurried quietly to the 
door, listened at the keyhole for a few 
moments, then shot the bolt. From now 
on his movements were characterized 
by the brisk precision of one acting on 
an inspiration. Taking a sharp-edged 
tool from his pocket case, he stepped to 
the wash stand and mixed some lather. 
A few deft strokes and slashes, and his 
beard was gone. Since Patrolman Pinto 
had recognized him in spite of it, the 
beard was no longer useful, and the 
reddish and bristly mustache which he 
took from a wrapper in his metal case 
and affixed to his lips would serve fairly 
well as a temporary disguise. After a 
brief glance in the mirror, he put on his 
clothes and pocketed the articles on the 
dresser. 

The Gray Phantom was ready for one 
of the maddest and most perilous en- 
terprises of his career. 
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t lantom withdrew the 
bolt and, silent as a cat, stepped out into 
the hall. He leaned over the balustrade 
and looked down. From the rear came 
an Occasional tinkle of glassware. Doc- 
tor Bimble, never dreaming that his 
guest was foolhardy enough to leave his 
secure a second time, was evi- 
Noise- 


lessly the Phantom stole down the stairs, 
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was a thin sprinkling of pedestrians in 
the thoroughfare. Outside a pool room 
across the street stood a group of loaf- 
ers, and a band of gospel workers was 
addressing an apathetic crowd on the 
nearest corner. The Phantom was about 
to step away from the door when he 
saw something that caused him to press 
close to the wall. 

“Our friend Pinto,” he mused as a 
thickset figure jogged past. “Seems a 
bit distracted this evening. Wonder 
what’s up.” 

The policeman passed on with only a 
perfunctory glance in the Phantom’s 
direction. There was something about 
his gait and the way he swung his baton 
which suggested that his mind was not 
quite at ease. The Phantom waited 
until he had turned the corner, then 
crept out of the doorway, assuming an 
easy, swinging gait as he struck the side- 
walk and turned west. 

The streets had their usual humdrum 
appearance, but beneath the calm on the 
surface he sensed a tension and an air 
of repressed activity. It might have 
been only imagination, but he thought 
people were regarding each other with 
covert suspicion, as if friends and neigh- 
bors were no longer to be trusted. The 
Phantom, sauntering along as if he had 
not a care in the world, turned into the 
Bowery and proceeded toward the near- 
est station of the elevated railway. No 
taxicabs were in sight, but he would be 
comparatively safe once he was aboard a 
train. 

He whistled a merry little tune, but 
he was uncomfortably aware that the 
cut and quality of his clothes were at- 
tracting attention in that squalid neigh- 
borhood. Now he was only a few paces 
from the elevated stairs. The space 
immediately in front of him was brightly 
illuminated by a corner light, and each 
forward step was taken at great risk. 
He advanced with an air of unconcern, 
glanced languidly at the papers and 
magazines spread out on the news stall, 
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and in another moment he would have 
been starting up the stairs. 

In the same instant he felt the sharp 
scrutiny of a pair of eyes. Their owner, 
he fancied, was stationed in the dark 
doorway of an abandoned corner saloon 
only a few steps from the foot of the 
stairway, but the Phantom dared not 
look back or sideways. In a second he 
had rallied his wits to the emergency. 
To show the slightest nervousness or 
seem in a hurry would instantly pro- 
voke a sharp command to halt. The 
Phantom purchased a newspaper, 
glanced disdainfully at the glaring head- 
lines on the first page, and was chuckling 
over a cartoon on the sporting page as 
he leisurely began to ascend the stairs. 

A loud rumbling signified that a train 
was approaching. The Phantom pur- 
sued his unhurried pace, conscious that 
the owner of the prying eyes had 
stepped out of the dark doorway and 
was regarding him with keen suspicion. 
He felt a tingling of suspense as he 
reached the turn in the stairs, Sud- 
denly a cry rang out: 

“Stop!” 

The Phantom looked down with an 
air of idle curiosity, as if it were un- 
thinkable that the command could be 
meant for him, and continued upward. 
He had almost reached the top of the 
stairs when a second and more insistent 
cry sounded: 

“Hey, there! I mean you!” 

The Phantom cilmbed the remaining 
steps, reaching the ticket window just 
as a train roared into the station. In 
the same instant three sharp taps 
sounded against the sidewalk below, fol- 
lowed by the shrill blast of a police 
whistle. The Phantom dropped his 
ticket in the chopper and stepped out 
on the platform. The train gates were 
open and several passengers were get- 
ting aboard. For a moment the Phan- 
tom hesitated; then he hurried swiftly 
to the end of the deserted platform and 
leaped out on the narrow walk used 


by track workers, which ran along the 
edge of the structure. 

The train gates clanged shut and the 
train rolled out of the station. The 
Phantom, lying flat on his stomach, 
knew that the agent at the next stop 
had already been notified to hold it for 
search, and it was this circumstance that 
had decided him against getting aboard, 
From the street below rose a great hub- 
bub. He began to crawl along the nar- 
row span, screened from the sight of 
those below by the heavy beam that 
flanked the walk. Each moment was 
precious now, for in a few minutes the 
police would iearn that the Phantom was 
not on the train, and then they would 
guess that he was hiding somewhere on 
the platform. 

He had crawled the length of half a 
block when he stopped and looked down, 
The commotion at the corner had ceased, 
but as he warily glanced behind him he 
saw that several dark forms were mov- 
ing rapidly across the platform, as if 
looking for some one. At the point 
where he lay the street was dimly lighted 
and almost deserted. With a swift and 
agile motion he swung his body from 
the walk, clutched the beam with both 
hands until he could obtain a foothold 
along one of the heavy iron pillars that 
supported the structure, then climbed 
quickly to the ground. Standing in the 
shadow of the pillar, he looked about 
him. Apparently he had not been seen, 
but he knew that in a few moments a 
dragnet would be thrown around the 
neighborhood, and he would have to ex- 
ercise the utmost speed and caution if 
he was to escape. 

Quickly he crossed the avenue and 
entered a side street. On the corner 
was a patrol box, and even as he glanced 
at it, the bulb at the top of the pole 
flashed into a green brilliance. He 
knew what the signal meant. A 
eral alarm had been sent out, spreading 
the news that the Gray Phantom had 
He hurried on, but he had 


gen- 


been seen. 
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not reached far when a patrolman ap- 
peared around the opposite corner, forc- 
ing him to take refuge in a dark cellar- 
way. Luckily the green light had al- 
ready attracted the policeman’s atten- 
tion, and he hurried past the point where 
the Phantom was hidden, and made for 
the box on the corner. While the blue- 
coat was receiving his instructions from 
the station house the Phantom crawled 
out of his retreat and, clinging close to 
the shadows along the walls, hastened 
in the other direction. 

He was very cautious now. Once out 
of the immediate neighborhood, the 
greatest danger would be past, but for 
the present every step of the way bris- 
tled with perils. A taxicab hove into 
sight as he reached an intersection of 
streets, but the chauffeur showed no in- 
clination to heed his signal. The Phan- 
tom placed himself directly in the path 
of the onrushing vehicle. It stopped 
with a grinding of brakes, accompanied 
with a medley of oaths. 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded the 
chauffeur. ‘“Can’t you see I’m busy ?” 

“Double fare,” suggested the Phan- 
tom temptingly. 

A sharp glance shot out from beneath 
the visor of the driver’s cap. “Where 
to?” 

“South Ferry,” said the Phantom, 
though his actual destination was a good 
distance short of that point. 

“All right,” with a shrewd glance at 
his fare. “Get in.” 

le held the door open and the Phan- 
tom entered the cab. They had pro- 
ceeded only a short distance, however, 
when the passenger pinned a bill to the 
cushion, cautiously stepped out on to 
the running board and hopped off in the 
middle of a dark block. He had not 
quite approved of the chauffeur’s looks. 

Just ahead of him lay the wholesale 
section of Broadway, and at that time 
of night as gloomy and lifeless a stretch 
of thoroughfare as can be found in all 
New York. The Phantom walked 
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briskly to the corner and was turning 
south when he all but collided with a 
red-faced, heavy-jowled policeman. 

“Pardon,” he said lightly. Quickly 
he stuck a cigar between his lips, tug- 
ging at his mustache with one hand and 
exploring his vest pocket with the other. 
“By the way, officer, happen to have a 
match?” 

The officer produced the desired arti- 
cle, and in return the Phantom prof- 
fered a cigar while he lighted his own. 
With a hearty “Thank you, sor,” the po- 
liceman put the weed in his pocket and 
trudged on, deciding he would smoke the 
affable stranger’s cigar when he went 
off duty. He didn’t, however. After 
straightening out certain tangles in his 
mind and arriving at certain conclusions, 
Officer McCloskey resolved to keep the 
cigar as a souvenir of the occasion when 
he accommodated the Gray Phantom 
with a match. 

Chuckling at the happy circumstance 
that some policemen are more gullible 
than others, the Phantom hurried for- 
ward in the shadows of tall brick build- 
ings. He thought he had left the zone 
of greatest danger behind him, but the 
utmost caution was still needed; the cru- 
cial test would not come until he reached 
his destination. As often before, he was 
relying for success and safety on the 
fact that he was doing the very thing 
a hunted man was least likely to do. 

A hansom drawn by a scraggy nag 
came toward him and drew up at the 
curb on his signal. He fixed an apprais- 
ing look on the driver, a despondent- 
looking individual in sadly dilapidated 
livery, whose sole concern in his pro- 
spective passenger seemed to have to 
do with the collecting of a generou 
fare. 

“Drive me to the Sphere office,” di- 
rected the Phantom, satisfied with his 
inspection of the man on the box. 

He climbed in, and a crack of the 
whip startled the nag into activity. The 
Phantom, tingling with a familiar sen 
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sation, leaned back against the cushion 
and watched long rows of somber 
buildings stream past. He was bent on 
a madcap adventure, and the details of 
his plan were still vague, but if the 
scheme succeeded he would have gained 
an important advantage. His task, be- 
sides being difficult and dangerous, was 
also somewhat strange to him. Many 
sensational ventures embellished his 
past, but he had never until now es- 
sayed a kidnaping, at least not under 
circumstances like these, 

The vista brightened. A short dis- 
tance ahead loomed the Municipal 
Building and the Woolworth Tower. 
Serenely the cab jogged into City Hall 
Park, carrying its passenger into a 
brightly lighted square that even at night 
stirred with activity and bristled with 
a thousand dangers. The hansom 
stopped, and the Phantom gazed a trifle 
dubiously at a tall building from which 
issued the clatter of lintoype machines 
and the dull rumble of presses. 

“Here we are, sir,” observed the jehu 
expectantly, speaking through the trap 
over the passenger’s head. 

The Phantom did not move. 
entrance of the Sphere building was 
brightly lighted and people were con- 
stantly passing in either direction. On 
the corner, keenly scanning the face of 
each passer-by, stood a lordly police- 
man. The Phantom counted his 
chances, knowing that much more than 
his personal freedom was at stake. The 
mustache, that was his sole disguise, 
seemed inadequate. He might be rec- 
ognized by any one in the passing throng 
who chanced to give him a_ second 
glance, and he would face another tick- 
lish situation when he inside the 
building. 

“Didn’t you say the Sphere, sir?” in- 
quired the driver. 

The Phantom about to reply 
when fate unexpectedly stepped in and 
solved his problem. A few vigorous 
expressions spoken in loud and boister- 


The 


was 


was 


ous tones drew his attention to the door 
way. <A gaudily garbed person who 
seemed to be in an advanced stage of 
inebriation was being propelled through 
the door by a stocky man with a red- 
dish and determined face. As he caught 
a glimpse of the tipsy individual’s fea- 
tures, the Phantom started and wedged 
his figure into the farther corner of 
the hansom. 

From his well-filled wallet he took a 
bill and thrust it through the trap. The 
jehu took it, stared for a moment at 
the numeral in the corner, which was 
imposing enough to corrupt. stancher 
souls than his, then listened attentively 
to the instructions his fare was giving 
in low and hurried tones. 

“IT get you, sir,” was his 
“Leave it to me.” 

In the meantime the stout person had 
given the tipsy one a final departing 
shove, and now he stood aside, with 
thumbs crooked in the armpits of his 
vest, his face glowing with the con- 
sciousness of a job well performed. His 
victim picked himself up with great diff- 
culty and looked about him with groggy 
eyes while loudly proclaiming how he 
would avenge the affront. 

“Cab, 
jehu. 

The inebriate one careened forward, 
blinked his eyes and, with head wag- 
ging limply from side to side, gave the 
hansom a slanting look. Evidently it 
met his approval, for he nodded and 
staggered closer. The driver jumped 
from the box and obligingly assisted his 
new fare to the seat. A moment later 
the cab dashing away from the 
curb, followed by the amused glances 
of several spectators. 


comment. 


sir?” invitingly inquired the 


was 


The tipsy passenger, sprawling lump- 
ishly in his seat, rolled a little to one 
side as the conveyance turned a corner. 
To his amazement his head struck some 
one’s shoulder; then a firm, low voice 
spoke in his ear: 
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“Tommie Granger, you’re just the 
person I have been looking for.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THOMAS GRANGER. 


LOWLY and with difficulty the in- 

toxicated man straightened himself 

and looked unsteadily at his compan- 

ion. They were in a dark street and 
their faces were indistinct. 

’ demanded the tipsy 

Get out!” 

“Now, Granger,” replied the Phan- 

tom with a chuckle, “you surely don’t 

mind giving a fellow a lift? By the 

way, where do you think you are go- 
ing?” 

“Home, but 

“You forgot to tell the driver your 
address.” 

“Dam’ the driver! He ought to know 
enough—hic—to take a fellow home 
when he’s soused. Where elsh would I 
be going? Huh?’ 

“But your address 

“Dam’ my address! It’s nobody’sh 
business. I live where I please—see? 
I’m drunk. I get drunk when—hic— 
whenever I feel like it. Know where 
to get the sh-stuff, too. Alwaysh carry 
a bottle on my hip. Want a drink?” 

“Never touch it. Thanks, just the 
same. What was the matter back at the 
officer They were treating you rather 
roughly.” : 

Granger seemed to recall a grievance. 
He made an effort to draw himself up. 
“I inshulted the city editor and—hic— 
he told the watchman to bounce me. 
Talwaysh inshult people when I’m 

1. Did I ever inshult you?” 
yet, Granger.” 
be I will shome day. Shay, teil 
the cabby to turn back. I wanta g 
back to the offish and clean out that 
bunch of stiffs.” 

“Now, Granger 

“Lemme go! I'll show ’em they can’t 
treat me that way. Lemme go, I tell 


«6¢ 


Shay,’ 
“thish ish my cab. 


one, 


” 
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you! ~ Hey, cabby, reversh the cur- 
rent.” 

A laugh sounded at the their backs, 
and it seemed to infuriate Granger. He 
sprang from the seat, lurched against 
the side of the cab, and would have 
hurled himself against the pavement had 
not the Phantom jerked him back. The 
drunken man lunged out with arms and 
legs, but he subsided quickly as he felt 
something hard pressing against his 
chest. 

“Cut out the nonsense!’ The Phan- 
tom spoke firmly and incisively. “I 
have you covered, and I won’t stand for 
any foolishness.” 

The touch of steel against his ribs 
seemed to have a sobering effect on 
Granger. For a few moments he stared 
sulkily at his companion, then he set- 
tled himself against the cushion, and 
his mind appeared to be groping its 
way out of stupefying fumes. The cab 
was pursuing a zigzagging route through 
crooked and dimly lighted streets, the 
jehu having been instructed to drive at 
random until he received further orders, 
The Phantom’s mind worked quickly 
while he pressed the pistol against his 
captive’s chest. A new problem con- 
fronted him. He had kidnaped his man, 
but where was he to take him? The 
logical answer was Azurecrest, but the 
trip would consume too much time, to 
say nothing of the risks involved. Doc- 
tor Bimble’s The Phantom 

his head even as the idea occurred 
to him. The anthropologist was too er- 
ratic a man to inspire confidence, and 
the Phantom needed some one whom he 
could trust absolutely. 

Presently he felt Granger’s eyes on 
his face. The cool night air, together 
with the steady pressure of the pistol, 
was rapidly driving the alcoholic vapors 
from the reporter’s brain, and now he 
was subjecting his captor to a blinking, 
unsteady scrutiny, as if he were just be- 
ginning to suspect that something was 
amiss. 


house ? 


shook 
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“Is this a pinch?” he asked, his tones 
still a trifle thick. 

The Phantom laughed. “No, Gran- 
ger. I’m not an officer. Besides, why 
should I be pinching you?” 

“For being drunk and disorderly and 
carrying a bottle on my hip.” 

“Those heinous crimes don’t interest 
me. Anyhow, I understand journalists 
are more or less privileged persons. I 
am merely taking you to a safe place, 
where you won’t go around insulting 
people and getting your head smashed.” 

Granger fell into a moody silence, and 
the Phantom thought he detected signs 
of a growing uneasiness about his cap- 
tive. Evidently the period of depres- 
sion that follows artificial stimulation 
was already setting in. Because of the 
darkness and his befuddled state of 
mind, the reporter had not yet recog- 
nized the man at his side, but his gaze 
was taking on a keener edge and would 
soon penetrate the thin disguise afforded 
by the mustache. The Phantom felt the 
need of a quick decision. 

A clock siruck one. In scrupulous 
obedience to his orders the jehu was 
urging his nag over the darkest and most 
dismal streets he could find. The Phan- 
tom looked out, and a glance at a cor- 
ner sign told him that they were cross- 
ing Mott Street and were not far from 
the heart of old Chinatown. A recol- 
lection flashed through his mind, and in 
its wake came an idea. 

“Stop,” he called through the trap. 
The hansom jolted to the curb and 
halted. The street was silent and the 
sidewalks, as far as eyes could reach, 
were deserted. There was a thin, lazy 
drizzle in the air and the atmosphere was 
a trifle heavy. 

“Listen, Granger,” he spoke sharply. 
“We are getting out here, but I intend 
to keep you covered every instant. The 
slightest sound or the least false move 
will cost you your life. Is that clear?” 

The reporter’s response was surly, but 
the Phantom knew that his warning had 


had the effect he desired. Holding the 
pistol with one hand, he took out his 
wallet with the other and selected a 
bill. Then he stepped down on the curb, 
ordering the reporter to follow. 

“Here you are, cabby.” He extended 
the bill, which, with the other the Phan- 
tom had previously given him, was 
surely enough to make the jehu forget 
any little irregularity he might have ob- 
served. With a fervent “Thank you, 
sir,’ he whipped up the scrawny nag 
and drove away. 

“Now, Granger.” The Phantom 
spoke in low but commanding tones. 
‘My life depends on the success of this 
little undertaking. I'll shoot you the 
instant you show the least intention to 
spoil my plan. Understand ?” 

Granger nodded, seemingly convinced 
that he was dealing with a desperate 
man and that, for the time at least, it 
behooved him to obey orders and ask 
no questions. The Phantom wound his 
arm about the other’s back, firmly jab- 
bing the muzzle of the pistol against the 
fellow’s armpit, thus giving the appear- 
ance of steadying a slightly incapacitated 
friend. 

They approached the center of China- 
town, keeping in the shadows whenever 
possible. Granger was sullenly silent, 
and he seemed to be hoping and watch- 
ing for a sign of relaxing vigilance on 
his captor’s part. The Phantom under- 
stood, and as they left the shelter of 
darkness and turned the corner at Pell 
Street, he pressed the pistol a little 
harder against the reporter’s armpit. 

A slumberous gloom hung over the 
district, as if the famous old quarter 
were brooding over memories of a lurid 
past, when terror stalked in subterra- 
nean crypts and strange scenes were 
enacted under cover of Oriental splen- 
dor. There were a few stragglers in 
the streets and some of the shops and 
restaurants were lighted; but, on the 
whole, the section presented a dull and 
lifeless appearance. The Phantom 











scanned the signs and numbers as he 
hurried along with his captive, keeping 
the latter close to his side, and con- 
stantly on the alert against lurking dan- 
gers. 

Finally he stopped before one of the 
smaller establishments and, after de- 
scending a few steps, knocked on the 
basement door. Signs painted across the 
window in Chinese and English an- 
nounced that the place was occupied by 
Peng Yuen, dealer in Oriental goods. 
Once, years ago, while the district was 
ripped and rocked by one of its frequent 
tong wars, the Phantom had chanced to 
do Peng Yuen a great favor, and the 
Chinaman had sworn undying gratitude 
and promised to show his appreciation 
in a practical way if the opportunity 
should ever come. A strange friend- 
ship had developed, and Peng Yuen, 
though wily and rascally in his dealings 
with others, had impressed the Phan- 
tom as a man whom he could safely 
trust. 

The front of the store was dark, but 
through an open door in the rear came 
a shaft of light. As he waited, the 
Phantom threw an uneasy glance up and 
down the street. Luck had been with 
him so far, but the tension was begin- 
ning to tell on his nerves. 

A puny figure crossed the path of 
light, then the door opened a few inches, 
and the two arrivals were given a keen, 
slant-eyed_ scrutiny. The Phantom 
knew a little Chinese, and a few words 
spoken in that tongue had a magic ef- 
fect on the man inside. With a curi- 
ous obeisance, he drew back and mo- 
tioned them to enter. The Phantom, 
pushing his quarry ahead of him 
through the door, spoke a few more 
words in Chinese, and their host pointed 
invitingly to the door in the rear. 

The three entered, and Peng Yuen, 
arrayed in straw-colored garments em- 
broidered with black bats, shot the bolt. 
His face was as impassive as that of 
the image of Kuan-Yin pu tze which 
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stood on a shelf over a lacquered teak- 
wood cabinet, and he was so slight of 
stature that it seemed as though a puff 
of wind would have blown him to the 
land of his ancestors. The air in the 
little den was heavy with scents of the 
East. 

The light, filtering through shades of 
green and rose, gave Granger his first 
clear view of the Phantom’s face. With 
a start he fell back a step and stared 
at his captor out of gradually widening 
eyes. The last signs of stupor fled from 
his face, and a startled cry rose in his 
throat as the Phantom = smilingly 
snatched the false mustache from his 
lips. 

The Chinaman, standing with arms 
folded across his chest, viewed the scene 
with supreme indifference. Granger 
slowly ran his hand across his fore- 
head, as if wondering whether his senses 
were playing him tricks. His lips came 
apart, and a startled gleam appeared in 
his bleary, heavy-lidded eyes. 

“The—the Gray Phantom!” he mut- 
tered shakily, wetting his lips and fall- 
ing back another step. 

The Phantom looked amused. ‘‘Just 
think what a scoop you’ve missed, 
Granger.” He turned to the Chinaman. 
“Peng, you old heathen, I guess you 
know they are accusing me of mur- 
der ?”’ 

“Sor” said Peng Yuen in his slow, 
precise English. “TI did not know. I 
never read the newspapers.” 

“Then, of course, you are not aware 
that the police are conducting a lively 
search for me?” 

“My friend,” said the Chinaman, un- 
impressed, “I have told you that I do 
not read the papers.” 

The Phantom searched the almond- 
shaped eyes for a sign of a twinkle, but 
found none. 

“Peng Yuen, you are lying like a gen- 
tleman. It grieves me to shatter such 
beautiful ignorance, but it must be done. 
I did not commit the murder of which 
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I am accused. For reasons of my own 
I desire to find the murderer and hand 
him over to the police. I am seriously 
handicapped by the interest the author- 
ities are taking in me, which makes it 
unsafe for me to move a single step. 
I have thought of a ruse by which that 
obstacle may be removed.” 

The Chinaman lifted his brows in- 
quiringly. 

“This gentleman,” continued the 
Phantom, indicating the inebriate, “is 
Mr. Thomas Granger, a reporter on the 
Sphere. As you may have noticed, he 
looks something like me. The police, 
deceived by the resemblance, took it into 
their heads to arrest him. He was able 
to give a satisfactory account of him- 
self, of course, and his finger prints 
quickly convinced the authorities they 
had made a mistake. They are not 
likely to make that kind of mistake a 
second time. You follow me, Peng 
Yuen ?” 

The ghost of a grin flickered across 
the Chinaman’s face. “Your words, my 
friend, have their roots in eternal wis- 
dom.” 

“Thanks for that kind thought, Peng 
Yuen. I knew you would see the point. 
Granger has seen it, too, though his 
mind is not functioning with its usual 
brilliance to-night. He has consented 
to disappear for a few days and has 
agreed to let me borrow his identity in 
the meantime. As the Gray Phantom 
I can scarcely move a step. In the 
role of Thomas Granger, newspaper re- 
porter, I shall be able to move about 
unmolested. What, Granger—not 
backing out of the bargain, I hope?” 

A seemingly careless gesture with the 
pistol, together with a warning look, 
quickly silenced the protests on Gran- 
After a few moments of 
fidgeting and indecision, he accepted the 
situation with a good-natured grin, as 
if its humorous side had appealed to 
him. 

“Excellent!” drawled the Phantom. 


ger’s lips. 


“T knew you would be reasonable. Now 
we strip.” 

He handed the pistol to Peng Yuen, 
placed his metal case on the table, and 
began to remove his clothes. Granger 
followed his example, and in a few min- 
utes the two had exchanged garments. 
The reporter was addicted to vivid hues 
and extreme designs. At first the Phan- 
tom felt a trifle uncomfortable in the 
strange garb, but he knew it was neces- 
sary to the role he was assuming. He 
studied the reporter carefully while he 
took a number of tubes and vials from 
his case. Granger was a younger man, 
his eyes were of a slightly different hue 
from the Phantom’s, and there were 
other differences which were easily dis- 
cernible to the keen eye. 

The Phantom, viewing himself in a 
cheval glass, daubed a dark tint over 
the gray at his temples. With an occa- 
sional backward glance at the reporter, 
he dappled his cheeks with a faintly 
chromatic powder, traced a tiny line on 
each side of the mouth, poured a little 
oil on his hair and patted it till it lay 
smooth and sleek against his head, per- 
forming each touch with such a deli- 
cate skill that, though the resemblance 
was greatly enhanced, there was scarcely 
a suggestion of make-up. 

“What do you think, Peng Yuen?’ 
he inquired, turning from the cheval 
glass. 

A look of admiration came into the 
Chinaman’s usually woodenlike face 
Even the voice was Granger’s. The 
expression around the mouth and the 
eyes and the characteristic set of the 
shoulders were adroitly imitated, and 
already the Phantom had picked up sev- 
eral of the reporter’s mannerisms. 

“It is good,” murmured Peng Yuen, 
putting the maximum of approval into 
the minimum of words. 

The Phantom was beginning to show 
signs of restlessness. He glanced at his 
watch, then fixed the Chinaman with a 
penetrating look. 











“Peng Yuen,” he said, “in the good 
old days there were hiding places on 
these premises where people could dis- 
appear.” 

“It may be so.” The Chinaman’s 
face was expressionless ; “I do not recol- 
lect.” 

But even as he spoke, a touch of his 
fingers produced an opening in the wall. 
The Phantom motioned, and with a 
shrug of the shoulders the reporter 
stepped through the aperture. A mo- 
ment later a sliding panel had shut him 
from view. 

“The Phantom has_ disappeared,” 
mumbled the Chinaman. “Except when 
I bring him food and drink, I will for- 
get that he exists. Going so soon, Mr. 
Granger °” 

The bogus journalist grinned as he 
gripped Peng Yuen’s thin, weazened 
hand. He squeezed it until the China- 
man winced, then hurried out into the 
dark, dripping night, turning his steps 
in the direction of the house on East 
Houston Street. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WARNING FROM THE DUKE. 

HE Phantom walked briskly, with 

an easy, carefree swagger, breath- 
ing freely for the first time since the 
beginning of the strange events that 
had attended his efforts to solve the 
mystery of the Gage murder. In the 
role of an irresponsible journalist with 
a weakness for strong liquor he could 
feel reasonably secure, for the police had 
been so cruelly nagged and ridiculed 
that they would think twice before re- 
peating their sad blunder. 

“Stop!” commanded a voice as he 
swung into Houston Street. The Phan- 
tom halted and smiled impudently into 
the face of a plain-clothes man who 
emerged from a dark doorway to look 
him over. 

“Oh, Granger,” muttered the officer 
disgustedly after a glance at his showy 
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attire and a sniff of the whisky with 
which the Phantom, making use of the 
reporter’s bottle, had prudently scented 
himself. ‘Sober for a change, I see. 
Where do you get the stuff, anyhow?” 

“That would be telling. Any news 
of the Phantom?” 

“Naw! We thought we had him a 
while ago, over at a Third Avenue L 
station, but he blew away. I s’pose 
you're out to nab him and get a scoop 
for that yellow rag of yours.” 

“Maybe,” said the Phantom cheer- 
fully. “It would be quite an event in 
my young life. I'll be on my way, if 
you're sure you don’t want to take me 
to headquarters and get another sam- 
ple of my finger prints.” 

“Aw—beat it!” muttered 
tive, touched in a sore spot. 
tom chuckled and moved on. His new 
role promised to be amusing as well as 
profitable, and the ease with which he 
had passed the first test gave him added 
confidence. . Twice within the next fif- 
teen minutes he was stopped and ques- 
tioned, only to be dismissed with a dis- 
gusted grunt or a facetious remark. 

As he crossed the Bowery a stocky 
figure in patrolman’s uniform appeared 
around the corner and moved down the 
street a few paces ahead of him. After 
studying his gait and bearing for a few 
moments, the Phantom knew it was 
Officer Pinto. He slackened his pace 
and followed, stepping softly so as not 
to attract the policeman’s attention. 

Pinto’s steps faltered as he ap- 
proached the middle of the block, and 
he walked with a shuffling and uncer- 
tain air. Finally he stopped, and the 
Phantom thought he was gazing at a 
window directly in front of him. He 
tiptoed a little closer, and now he saw 
that the building on which the officer’s 
attention was fixed so intently was none 
other than the murky and silent struc- 
ture that had been occupied by Gage 
and his housekeeper. 

The policeman drew a little closer to 


the detec- 


The Phan- 
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the window, then stood rigid and mo- 
tionless, as if the building were exerting 
a peculiar fascination upon him. At 
that moment the Phantom would have 
given a great deal to know what was 
gding on in the mind of the man he 
was watching. He could make a guess, 
but guesses were unsatisfactory. At 
length the officer shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as if to shake off something that 
oppressed him, then tried the lock in 
matter-of-fact fashion and moved on 
down the street. 

The Phantom hastened after him. He 
was no longer trying to avoid detec- 
tion, and his footfalls sounded clear and 
sharp in the quiet street. The police- 
man stopped, looked back, and peered 
sharply at the oncomer. 

“Granger—huh!” he snorted after 
giving the Phantom a derisive once- 
over. “Say, does your ma know you're 
out as late as this? Getting all them 
glad rags mussed up in the rain, too! 
What’s the idea?” 

“The Phantom has got my goat,” con- 
fessed the pseudo reporter. “It isn’t 
natural for a man to pop in and out the 
way he does without getting caught.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” grumbled the patrolman, resuming 
his walk. 

The Phantom fell into step beside 
him, now and then casting a sidelong 
glance at his sour and uncommunica- 
tive face. All of a sudden he wondered 
whether the policeman was aware that a 
second murder had been committed in 
the Gage house, and again it struck him 
as bafflingly strange that no mention had 
been made of the finding of the house- 
keeper’s body. What had become of it, 
and how much, if anything, did Pinto 
know ? 

“Something seems to be eating you,” 
he observed casually, trying to adopt a 
phraseology suited to his réle. “You 
were staring at that window as if you 
expected old Gage’s ghost to take a stroll. 
What were you thinking of, Pinto?’ 


The policeman gave a quick, search- 
ing look. “Say, you’ve been watching 
me, ain’t you? What’s the big idea? 
And how do you know my name ?” 

The Phantom laughed engagingly. 
“How touchy we are to-night! | 
wasn’t watching you, exactly. Just 
strolling along, hoping to bump into the 
Phantom and cover myself with glory. 
Then I saw you, and I couldn’t imagine 
what you were seeing in that window. 
As for knowing your name, I happen 
to be aware that the officer on this beat 
is one Joshua Pinto and that he was 
called by the housekeeper the night Gage 
was murdered.” 

The patrolman, evidently satisfied 
with the explanation, mumbled some- 
thing under his breath. 

“But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,” persisted the Phantom, speaking 
in gently teasing tones. “I am still won- 
dering what you were thinking of while 
standing in front of the window.” 

“Why, I was—just thinking, that’s 
all.” 

“How illuminating! I wonder if, by 
any chance, your profound meditations 
had anything to do with the present 
whereabouts of Mrs. Mary Trippe, 
Gage’s housekeeper.” 

The patrolman came to a dead stop. 
Of a sudden his face turned almost 
white and his eyes grew wider and wider 
as they stared into the questioner’s 
face. 

“What—what d’you mean?’ he de 
manded thickly. 

The Phantom laughed easily. “Why, 
Pinto, you’re the scaredest cop I ever 
saw. Your nerves must be in a bad 
way. I was-only wondering if you've 
seen anything of Mrs. Trippe lately.’ 

“My nerves are a bit jumpy,” ad- 
mitted Pinto. He was moving again, 
but there was evidence of weakness in 
the region of his knees. ‘‘They’ve been 
that way ever since I had a touch of 
indigestion last month. What was it 
you asked me about Mrs. Trippe?” 
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“T walked over there yesterday aft- 


ernoon, meaning to ask her a question 
or two in connection with the murder. 
I couldn’t find her, and the neighbors 
said they hadn’t seen her for a day or 
two. Got any idea where she is?” 

“No, I haven’t.” Pinto was speaking 
in calmer tones now. ‘Likely as not 
she’s visiting friends or relatives some- 
where. Wimmen don’t like to stay in 
a place where there’s been a murder.” 

“Something in that. By the way, 
Pinto, when were you last inside the 
house :” 

Again, for a mere instant, the pa- 
trolman’s steps faltered. He threw the 
man at his side an uneasy glance. “Why, 
let me see. It was the day I had the 
Phantom locked up in the bedroom and 
he gave me the slip. Why did you want 
to know ?” 

“No reason in particular. I was just 
thinking that But my mind’s wan- 
dering. Got a bit tanked early in the 
evening. Guess I'll turn in. See you 
later.” 

With a yawn, he turned back, fancy- 
ing there was a note of relief in the 
policeman’s farewell. He smiled as he 
walked along. His conversation with 
Pinto had cleared up one point in his 
mind. The officer knew something of 
Mrs. Trippe’s fate. The dread he had 
evinced at mention of the housekeeper’s 
name proved that, and his prevarica- 
evasions were further evi- 
The plea of indigestion and 
coming from one of 

physique, highly 


tions and 
dence. 
nervousness, 
Pinto’s robust 
amusing, 

Yet, illuminating as his verbal fencing 
match with the patrolman had been, it 
had merely confirmed suspicions already 
firmly rooted in the Phantom’s mind. 
As yet he had not a single iota of con- 
crete evidence, and there were several 
snarled threads that had to be untan- 
gled before he could accomplish much. 
For instance, there was the mystery sur- 
rounding the murder of Mrs. Trippe 
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and the equally perplexing riddle of 
what had become of the body. Both 
of them must be solved before he could 
go far toward attaining his object. 

He stopped, noticing that his mental 
processes had guided his steps toward 
the Gage house. It was still drizzling, 
and he was tired and hungry and wet, 
but the problem on which he was en- 
gaged drove all thought of rest and food 
from his mind. The blackness over- 
head was slowly breaking into a leaden 
gray, and from all directions came 
sounds of awakening life. He walked 
up to the door, believing that the an- 
swers to the questions that troubled 
him were to be found inside the house. 

Then, out of the shadows, as it seemed 
to him, came an undersized creature 
with a slouching gait and glittering cat’s 
eyes peering out from beneath the wide 
brim of a soft hat. The Phantom felt 
a slight touch on his elbow, and for an 
instant the sharply 
scanned his face, then the queer-look- 
ing character shuffled away as swiftly 
and silently as he had appeared. 

The Phantom was tempted to follow, 
but just then he noticed that a piece of 
paper was cramped between his fin- 
gers. He unfolded it and examined it 
in the meager light. All he could see 
at first was something crude and shape- 
less sketched with pencil, but gradually 
the blur dissolved into a symbol which 
he recognized. 

It was a ducal coronet. The Phan- 
tom smiled as he looked down at the 
emblem of his old rival and enemy, the 
Duke. The paper handed him by the 
curious messenger was a reminder that 
the hand of his antagonist was reach- 
ing out for him, that though the Duke 
himself was in prison, his henchmen 
and agents were active, being at this 
very moment on the Phantom’s trail. 

He put the paper into his pocket, and 
in the same moment the amused smile 
faded from his lips. For a time he 
had forgotten that, to all practical pur- 
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poses, he was no longer the Gray Phan- 
tom, but one Thomas Granger, journal- 
ist. His lips tightened as again he gazed 
at the tracings on the paper. Did it 
mean that the Duke’s emissaries had 
seen through his disguise and alias, or 
did it mean—his figure stiffened as the 
latter question flashed in his mind—that 
Thomas Granger was a member of the 
Duke’s band? 

In vain he pondered the problem, un- 
able to decide whether the paper had 
been intended for himself or for Gran- 
ger. If for himself, it seemed a some- 
what idle and meaningless gesture on 
the Duke’s part, for his old enemy 
surely could gain nothing by sending 
cryptic messages to him. On the other 
hand, assuming that the reporter was 
the intended recipient, what hidden 
meaning was Granger supposed to read 
into a ducal coronet ? 

He tried to dismiss the problem from 
his mind until he could have a talk with 
Granger, but thoughts of the mysterious 
message and the strange messenger pur- 
sued him as he once more turned to 
the door. The entrance to the store 
was padlocked, but the lock on the side 
door yielded readily to manipulation 
with one of the tools in his metal case. 
A quick glance to left and right assured 
him he was unobserved. Closing the 
door and taking out his electric flash, 
which he had transferred among other 
things to the suit he was now wearing, 
he ran up the steep and creaking stairs. 

He stood in a long and narrow hall. 
At one end was a stairway, presumably 
leading to the store below, and along 
the sides of the corridor were three 
doors. Opening one of them, he played 
the electric beam over the interior, for 
he did not think it safe to turn on the 
light. It was a small, tidily furnished 
bedroom, and the prevalence of femi- 
nine touches hinted that it had been oc- 
cupied by the housekeeper. In the neat- 
ness and immaculateness of things there 
was not the slightest suggestion of trag- 


edy, and he looked in vain for a sign 
that the occupant had been snatched 
from a humdrum life to a_ horrible 
death. 

Yet, as his eyes flitted over the room, 
he felt a vague and haunting sense of 
oppression. It must be the air, he 
thought, which was heavy and stale, as 
if the window had not been opened for 
several days. The note handed him by 
the queer messenger was still a disturb- 
ing factor in his thoughts, and he took 
it from his pocket and examined it in 
the light of his flash. | 

At first he saw nothing but the crude 
pencil tracings in which he recognized 
the emblem of the Duke, but presently, 
as he gave closer attention to the out- 
lines of the design, he detected tiny 
waves and jags that impressed him as 
being there for a purpose. He placed 
his magnifying lens between the elec- 
tric flash and the paper, and now the 
uneven strokes dissolved into uncouth 
but fairly legible letters. He chuckled 
as he perceived that the Duke, always 
a lover of the theatrical, was in the habit 
of communicating with his agents by 
means of writing that had to be read 
through a magnifying lens. 

Quickly he deciphered the script hid- 
den in the ornate tracings. His face 
grew hard as a welter of ideas and sus- 
picions surged through his mind. The 
message read: 

Traitors sometimes die. Report at once. 

The six words seemed to throb with 
a Sinister meaning. They started a long 
train of thoughts in the Phantom’s mind. 
For one thing, they proved that the 
message was intended for Granger, since 
there was no reason why the Duke 
should accuse the Gray Phantom of 
treachery. They also made it clear that 
the reporter was a member of the Duke's 
new organization and that by some 
faithless act he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the leaders of the band. 

The Phantom loathed a traitor, but 
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the Duke himself was no stickler for 
fair methods, and that a member of his 
gang should have been caught in a per- 
fidious act was not particularly surpris- 
ing. As the Phantom saw it, the chief 
importance of his discovery lay in the 
fact that he was still laboring under a 
serious handicap. He had thought that 
in assuming the guise of a newspaper 
reporter he would insure himself against 
molestation from all sides, but now it ap- 
peared that the man whose identity he 
had borrowed was an object of sus- 
picion and possible vengeance. The 
threat in the first sentence of the mes- 
sage was clear and to the point. 

He scowled darkly at the message, 
then folded it carefully and put it in 
his pocket. He still had an advantage, 
he told himself, for he was safe so far 
as the police were concerned. What 
he had to guard against was the stealthy 
machinations and intrigues of the 
Duke’s band. On the whole, it was for- 
tunate that the note had fallen into his 
possession, for forewarned was fore- 
armed. Increased alertness and a few 
extra precautions would see him clear 
of the pitfalls. 

Extinguishing his flash, he left the 
room and descended the stairs at the 
end of the hall, emerging behind the 
counter in the front of the store. He 
walked down the narrow aisle between 
the show case and the shelves that lined 
the wall. The door to Gage’s bedroom 
was unlocked, and he entered. A shaft 
of gray light slanting in beneath the 
window shade gave blurry outlines to 
the objects in the room. He passed to 
the window and pulled the curtain aside. 
It was a dull, bleak dawn, as dismal and 
gray as the one that had greeted him 
twenty-four hours ago when he crawled 
out of the tunnel. 

His inspection of the room shed not 
the faitnest ray of light on the ques- 
tions in his mind. He searched care- 
fully, sweeping the dark corners with 
his flash, but nothing appeared to have 
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been touched since his last visit. Of 
the tragedy he had witnessed, not the 
slightest sign was to be found. Yet the 
scene was so vividly impressed on his 
mind that he felt as though the very 
walls were alive with the echoes of the 
dying woman’s groans. He could still 
see the quickly moving hand that had 
held the knife, and the hideous contor- 
tion of the victim’s face as the weapon 
was driven into her flesh. 

“Whose hand?’ he asked. It had 
been a mere flash, and, as far as he could 
recall, there had been nothing distinctive 
about it. It was not likely he would 
recognize the hand if he should see it a 
second time; yet the question was al- 
ready settled in his mind. The house- 
keeper herself had given him the an- 
swer to it in the few words she had 
gasped out just before the blow was 
struck : 

“He's killing me! 
tell!” 

She had referred to Pinto, of course, 
for her previous words and looks, the 
Gray Phantom thought, had clearly’ 
shown that she suspected the policeman 
of having murdered her employer. It 
was a safe inference, then, that Pinto 
had slain the housekeeper in order to 
seal her lips forever, and the Phantom 
wondered whether the patrolman was 
not also responsible for the barricade 
at the end of the tunnel. It seemed 
plausible enough. Pinto must have 
known that there had been a witness to 
his deed, though he probably did not 
know that this witness had seen only 
a hand and a knife. It was even pos- 
sible that the policeman had seen more 
of the Phantom than the Phantom had 
seen of him. At any rate, he was doubt- 
less aware that the housekeeper’s words 
had been addressed to some one hidden 
in the opening back of the revolving 
frame. Fearing that this person would 
betray him, he had quickly slammed the 
frame into place, after which he had 
run around to Doctor Bimble’s cellar and 


He’s afraid I'll 
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blocked the mouth of the passage, in- 
tending that the witness to his crime 
should smother to death. 

So much seemed clear; at least it fur- 
nished a hypothesis in the light of which 
the strange events of the night before 
were explainable. The only puzzling 
factor in the situation was the disap- 
pearance of the body. The Phantom, 
cudgel his wits as he might, could see 
no other solution than that the mur- 
derer must have removed it. No one 
else would have been likely to do so. 
If the body had been found by any one 
else the matter would have been 
promptly reported to the police, and 
without doubt another crime would 
have been chalked up against the Gray 
Phantom. Scanning the mystery from 
every angle, the Phantom could see no 
other explanation than that the body 
had been concealed by the murderer. 

“But why?” he asked himself. So 
far as he could see, the murderer could 
have had no reason for covering up the 
crime, which in the absence of contrary 
proof would have been imputed to the 
Gray Phantom. The police and the 
press would have jumped instantly to 
the conclusion that the archrogue had 
followed up the killing of Gage with the 
murder of the housekeeper, and their 
fertile brains could easily have invented 
several plausible motives. This, to all 
appearances, would have suited the mur- 
derer to perfection. Why, then, had he 
gone out of his way to keep the crime 
secret ? 

The Phantom’s mind churned the 
problem for several minutes before the 
answer came to him. As is often the 
case, it was so ludicrously simple that 
he wondered why he had not seen it at 
once. 

“Clear as daylight!” he decided. “The 
murderer knew the crime couldn’t be 
fastened on me, because I had an alibi. 
I was in jail, so to speak, when the mur- 
der was committed. Of course, I was 
in jail only by proxy, the real prisoner 


being Tommie Granger, but the mur- 
derer didn’t know that until later. He 
thought I was locked up, and that was 
enough for him.” 

The Phantom backed out of the room, 
His visit to the scene of the two mur- 
ders had helped him to clarify certain 
problems, but he had accomplished noth- 
ing definite. His suspicions in regard to 
Pinto had become stronger, but as yet 
he had not a shred of actual proof 
against the man. He considered what 
his next step should be as he walked 
across the store and started up the stairs, 
For several reasons, he decided, he must 
have a talk with Thomas Granger at 
once. 

He paused for an instant outside the 
housekeeper’s bedroom, then walked on 
to the next door, which opened into a 
kitchen. The third door, the one far- 
thest down the hall, gave access to a 
large room, and the tall tiers of boxes 
and packing cases indicated that Gage 
had used it for storage purposes. Ab- 
stractedly he let the gleam of his elec- 
tric flash glide over the floor and the 
long, jagged cracks in the begrimed ceil- 
ing. He was looking for nothing in 
particular, and apparently there was 
nothing to find. 

Yet, as he started to walk out, some- 
thing held him. He could not analyze 
the sensation at first, but it was one 
he had experienced before, and it was 
associated in his mind with dreadful and 
awe-inspiring things. He could not 
name it, but it gave him the impression 
that he stood in the presence of death. 

He started forward, but of a sudden 
he checked himself and listened intently 
to sounds coming from the direction of 
the stairs. They were short, creaking, 
and irregular sounds, like those pro- 
duced by a heavy man when he tries to 
walk lightly, and they gave the Phan- 
tom an impression of hesitancy and fur- 
tiveness. 

The stealthy footfalls drew nearer. 
Quietly the Phantom pushed the door 
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shut, took the pistol from his pocket, 
and stepped behind a row of packing 
cases. The footsteps were now almost 
at the door. An interval of silence came, 
as if the person outside were hesitating 
before he entered, then the door came 
open and a dark shape prowled across 
the floor. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE OTHER LINK. 


THE room was in total darkness save 

for a tiny sliver of light filtering 
in through a crack between the packing 
cases stacked against the window. The 
prowler advanced gropingly after clos- 
ing the door behind him, and from time 
to time he cleared his throat with little 
rasping sounds, as some persons do 
when laboring under intense excite- 
ment, 

The Phantom, wedged in a narrow 
opening between two rows of boxes, 
presently heard a faint scraping, as if 
the intruder were passing his hand back 
aud forth in search of a light switch. 
All he could see was a shadow moving 
hither and thither in the gloom, but the 
prowler’s quick breathing and jerky 
footsteps told that, whatever might be 
his errand, he was going about it in a 
state of great trepidation. 

A sudden flash of light caused the 
Phantom to press hard against the wall, 
for he wished to ascertain the other’s 
business before making his presence 
knowr. He judged from the sounds 
made hy the prowler that he must be at 
the opposite side of the room, and a 
succession of loud, creaking noises in- 
dicated that he was dragging some of 
the cases away from the wall. After a 
little the sounds ceased and the only 
audible thing was the prowler’s hard 
panting, mingling now and then with a 
low, hoarse mutter. 

The Phantom stood very still. A 
curious feeling was stealing over him. 
It was the same weird and oppressive 
sensation he had experienced shortly 
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after entering the room, but now it was 
more pronounced, filling him with a 
sense of awe which he could not under- 
stand. 

The prowler’s footfalls, moving to- 
ward the door, broke the spell. The 
Phantom, casting off the uncomfortable 
sensation with a shrug of his shoulders, 
stepped out from his hiding place just 
as a hand gripped the doorknob. 

“Hello, Pinto!” He spoke in a drawl, 
toying carelessly with his pistol. Out 
of the corner of an eye he slanted a 
look at an object lying on the floor. It 
had not been there when he entered. 

The patrolman’s face had been white 
even before he spoke; now it was ashen 
and ghastly. His eyes, wide with hor- 
ror, bored into the Phantom’s face. 
Several times he moistened his twitching 
lips before he was able to speak. 

“Where did you co—come from?” he 
gasped. 

“Why, nowhere in particular. Just 
taking a walk. Changed my mind about 
going home. But don’t look at me as if 
I was a ghost. Makes me nervous. 
Great heavens, what’s this?” 

He stared at the gruesome heap on the 
floor as if he had just now chanced to 
cast eye upon it. Pinto made a heroic 
effort to steady himself. His quaver- 
ing gaze moved reluctantly toward the 
motionless form lying a few feet from 
where he stood. 

“That’s—that’s Mrs. Trippe,” he an- 
nounced, twisting his head and working 
his Adam’s apple as if on the point of 
choking. 

“So I see.” The Phantom stepped 
closer to the body, regarded it gravely 
for a few moments, then lifted his nar- 
rowing gaze to the policeman’s twitch- 
ing face. “Where did it come from, 
Pinto?” 

The officer was gradually gaining 
control of himself. He took out his 
handkerchief and mopped his perspir- 
ing forehead. “Awful sight—ain’t it, 
Granger? I thought I heard some kind 
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of racket just as I was passing the 
house. I tried the doors, and the one 
at the side was unlocked. I thought 
it was queer, for I had made sure it 
was locked when I passed the other 
time, so I ran up the stairs and looked 
around. When I came in here and 
turned on the light, I found that thing 
lying there. It broke me all up. Fine 
scoop for your paper, Granger, if you 
grab it before the other reporters do.” 

Smiling, the Phantom looked Pinto 
squarely in the eye. “Your story needs 
a little dressing up. It doesn’t hang 
together. Maybe you would have been 
able to think up a better one if your 
nerves hadn’t been on the jump. For 
one thing, Pinto, no cop goes into hys- 
terics at sight of a dead body unless his 
conscience is giving him the jimjams. 
For another, you didn’t find the body 
where it is lying now. Unless I am 
very much mistaken, you dragged it out 
from behind those packing cases.” 

He pointed to a corner of the room 
where several large boxes had been dis- 
placed. The shamefaced expression of 
a man caught in a clumsy lie mingled 
with the look of dread in Pinto’s coun- 
tenance. 

“What you driving at?’ he demanded 
with a feeble show of bluster. 

The Phantom’s mind worked quickly. 
In the last fifteen minutes his suspi- 
cions in regard to Pinto had become a 
certainty. The policeman’s conduct left 
not a shred of doubt as to his guilt, but 
the evidence the law would require was 
still lacking. Pinto would soon gather 
his wits and invent a more plausible 
explanation than the one he had just 
given, and on an issue of veracity be- 
tween the Gray Phantom and an officer 
of the law, the latter would have all 
the advantages. The Phantom, swiftly 
appraising the situation, saw that his 
only hope lay in subtler tactics. Per- 
haps by adroitly working on the police- 
man’s evident pusillanimity he could in- 
duce him to make a clean breast of it. 


“The game’s up, Pinto,” he said 
sternly. “You murdered Mrs. Trippe, 
just as you murdered Gage. Better 
come clean.” 

A ghastly grin wrinkled the _patrol- 
man’s face. ‘Think so, eh? You news- 
paper guys think you're pretty wise, 
don’t you? Well, what proof have you 
got?” 

For answer the Phantom decided on 
a random thrust. He took a pencil and 
a sheet of paper from his pocket and, 
placing his pistol on a packing case, 
roughly sketched a ducal coronet. He 
held the design close to the patrolman’s 
eyes. 

Pinto glanced at the sketch. With a 
hoarse cry he shrank back a step, but 
in a moment, by an exertion of will 
power, he had partly mastered his emo- 
tion. He guffawed loudly. 

“Looks like a crow’s nest to me,” he 
gibed. 

“You recognized it just the same, 
Pinto. Your face told me you did, so 
there’s no use denying it. You're a 
member of the Duke’s crew. You had 
orders to kill Gage, and you did. It 
was fairly clever, too, the way you ar- 
ranged things so suspicion would fall on 
—ahem, on the Gray Phantom. But the 
housekeeper somehow saw through you. 
She was wise to you. And so, fearing 
she might tell what she knew and send 
you to the chair, you killed her, too. 
Then i 

“You’ve got some imagination, you 
have!” jeered the policeman, struggling 
hard to maintain a grip on himseli 

“Then,” continued the Phantom 
coolly, “you carried the body up here 
and hid it. Not a very clever move, 
but you were scared at the time, and 
people do queer things when they are 
panicky. You realized the Phantom 
couldn’t be blamed for the murder of 
Mrs. Trippe, for he was in jail when 
the job was done. Anyhow, everybody 
thought he was, which amounted to the 
same thing. You were in no condition 
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to reason things out, and the only safe 
way out of the mess you had made 
seemed to be to hide the body. It would 
postpone discovery of the murder for 
a while and give you a chance to think. 
The hiding place you picked wasn’t a 
very good one, but it was the best you 
could find in a hurry.” 

“Yeah?” taunted Pinto. “Been hit- 
ting the booze again, ain’t you?” 

“No; [’m sober for once. Well, 
Pinto, after our little talk a while ago 
you were a bit worried. You knew 
some one would find the body sooner 
or later, and you thought things would 
look better all around if you were the 
one to find it. Anyhow, there was no 
reason for keeping it hidden longer after 
it turned out that the police had nabbed 
the wrong man and the Phantom had 
no alibi. I suppose if I hadn’t stopped 
you when I did, you would now be at 
the telephone reporting your discovery 
to the station house.” 

As he spoke, the Phantom studied 
every change of expression in the other’s 
face. Pinto winced as if each word had 
been a needle prick, but he seemed to 
be drawing on a reserve force of forti- 
tude, for his courage was rising rather 
than ebbing. 

“After pulling all that dream stuff,” 
he said sneeringly, “mebbe you'll come 
across with the evidence.” 

“Sure thing.” The Phantom’s tones 
belied his crumbling hopes. He real- 
ized he had no evidence, and Pinto 
showed no signs of breaking down. “If 
what I’ve said doesn’t hit the bull’s-eye, 
why did you sneak in here and drag 
the body out from behind the packing 
cases? You seemed to be making a bee 
line for it. How did you know it was 
there 7” 

“So that’s what you call evidence!” 
Pinto sneered. “I guess if it comes 
down to brass tacks, my word’s as good 
as yours. Now that you’ve got all that 
stuff off your chest, mebbe you'll an- 


swer a question or two, and you might. 


begin by telling what you’re doing here 
yourself.” 

“A reporter goes everywhere.” 

“Reporter—huh! You’ve been on the 
Sphere four weeks, and soused half the 
time. You came here from Kansas 
City. You worked on a newspaper there 
only a week or two, according to the 
dope the department got. Seems you’ve 
been tramping around a lot in your days. 
Mebbe you're an honest-to-goodness re- 
porter, and mebbe you're not. I’ve got 
a hunch of my own.” 

“Let’s hear it,” said the Phantom 
lightly, though inwardly he felt some- 
what uneasy. Pinto’s gaze, constantly 
searching his face, was growing keener 
with every passing moment. 

“Well, it looks mighty queer to me 
that you showed up in this burg just a 
few weeks ahead of the Phantom, es- 
pecially since you two look so much 
alike. What’s queerer still is that you 
got pinched the other day just when the 
Phantom was as good as caught in the 
net. He would have been hauled in if 
you hadn’t been grabbed by mistake.” 

“So, that’s it.’ The Phantom 
chuckled amusedly. “Just because it 
happened that way, you’re thinking that 
I am acting as a foil for the Gray 
Phantom.” 

“You got me just right, Granger. 
I’m thinking that, though I’m not saying 
much about it yet. Here’s another lit- 
tle thing I'd like to get your opinion 
on.” He came a step closer, looked 
hard at the Phantom, and put the ques- 
tion sharply. ‘“What’s become of Helen 
Hardwick ?” 

“He-Helen Hardwick?” The Phan- 
tom stood rigid, mouth gaping and eyes 
staring. 

“She's the one. They say the Phan- 
tom has a crush on her and that it was 
on her account he handed the Duke that 
wallop some months ago. She’s sup- 
posed——”” 

The Phantom, his face deathly white, 
clutched Pinto’s arm in a grip that made 
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the policeman squirm. ‘What about 
Miss Hardwick?” he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘Has anything happened to 
her? Speak, man!” 

Pinto freed his arm with an effort 
and gave him a searching look. “All 
I know is that she’s missing, and I 
thought mebbe you——” 

“Missing?” The Phantom’s voice 
throbbed with a terrible insistence. 
“What do you mean? Speak up!” 

In his excitement he did not see that 
the look of perplexity in Pinto’s eyes 
had given way to a cunning twinkle. 
In another moment the policeman had 
acted with a precision and a swiftness 
that indicated he was a far shrewder 
man that his looks led one to think, 
In an instant the pistol had been beaten 
from the Phantom’s numb hand and in 
the space of a few seconds a steel link 
was gyved around his wrist. 

“There, Mr. Gray Phantom!” ex- 
claimed the policeman with a triumphant 
chuckle. ‘I guess you won’t get away 
from me this time!” 

The Phantom, at last sensing his dan- 
ger, jumped to one side, but already 
the other link was fastened around the 
policeman’s wrist. Pinto’s words regard- 
ing Helen Hardwick had stunned him 
momentarily, and he had not seen his 
peril until it was too late. Now he was 
a prisoner, handcuffed to his captor! 

“This is more like it!’ exclaimed the 
policeman, kicking aside the pistol his 
prisoner had dropped and shoving his 
own weapon against the Phantom’s dia- 
phragm. “I’ve had a hunch all along 
that, if you weren’t the Phantom him- 
self, you were his alibi. I’m wise now, 
all right. You gave yourself away 
when I spoke the name of the moll. 
You turned white to the gills and al- 
most jumped out of your shoes. Guess 
you forgot to play your role that time, 
Mr. Phantom. Granger, not being in 
love with the lady, wouldn’t have 
thrown a fit like that. Well, we’re off 
for the station. You can hand ’em the 


spiel you gave me, and see how much 
they believe of it.” 

“Before we start, tell me what you 
know of Miss Hardwick,” pleaded the 
Phantom, for his own plight still seemed 
of secondary importance. 

Pinto shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘She’s 
vamoosed; that’s all I know. Come 
along. Mebbe she’ll drop in and see you 
when you're in jail.” 

“Jail!” He braced his weight against 
the pull at his wrist. “I’m not going to 
jail—not while Miss Hardwick's in 
trouble. You may be a little stronger 
than I, Pinto, but I’m in better trim, 
and you can’t budge me.” 

The policeman tore at the link, but in 
vain. The Phantom dropped to the 
floor, dug his heels into a crack be- 
tween two boards, and resisted with 
all his might. Pinto puffed and cursed, 
but he might as well have tried to lift 
himself by his own boot straps, and his 
efforts were further hampered by the 
necessity of keeping the pistol aimed 
with his free hand. The glint in his cap- 
tive’s eye hinted that he was but wait- 
ing for a chance to land a blow with his 
fist between the policeman’s eyes. 

“Say, what’s the use stalling ’” argued 
Pinto, resorting to diplomacy while re- 
gaining his breath. ‘The game’s up.” 

The Phantom knew it, but he was 
playing for time. Some unexpected 
turn might yet reverse the situation and 
give him the upper hand. 

“You're done for, and you know it,” 
said the policeman impressively. 
“Might as well give in.” 

“Wrong, Pinto. You seem convinced 
that I’m the Gray Phantom, and you 
ought to know that the Phantom never 
gives in. I can sit here as long as you 
can. Don’t you think we had better 
compromise ?”’ 

“Compromise—your grandmother!” 
grumbled Pinto. “You'll never get out 
of this.” 

Still pointing the muzzle at his pris- 
oner, he brought the butt of the weapon 
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close to one of his pockets. Two fin- 
gers reached down and extracted a po- 
lice whistle, and in an instant it was 
between his lips, giving forth a shrill 
blast. He waited expectantly for a few 
moments. Again and again the whistle 
shricked, but no response came. 

The Phantom grinned. ‘The acous- 
tics are not all that might be desired. 
The windows are closed, and there are 
several heavy walls between here and 
the street. I fear, Pinto, that your 
lung power is going to waste.” 

Disgustedly Pinto dropped the whis- 
tle. He considered for a moment, then 
a grim smile lit up his face. 

“You’ve sung your last tune, Mr. 
Phantom,” he muttered. ‘“There’s al- 
ways a way to handle the likes of you.” 

As he spoke, he quickly shifted his 
hold on the pistol, and in another mo- 
ment the handle crashed down on the 
prisoner’s head. Of a sudden the Phan- 
tom felt himself grow limp. A laugh 
broke hoarsely through the gloom that 
descended upon him. He heard a voice, 
but it sounded faint and remote, as if 
coming to him across a vast chasm. 

“Guess you won’t get out of that!” 

Then, miles away, a door slammed. 
He exerted a supreme effort to shake 
off the numbness brought on by the un- 
expected blow. His eyes fluttered open. 
His mind struggled out of the blinding 
haze. The light was still on, and his 
staring eyes flitted slowly about the 
room. It seemed only a moment ago 
that the door had slammed.. Pinto was 
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nowhere in sight, and for a moment he 
wondered at this, 

Then, his mind clearing, it came to 
him that the policeman had gone out to 
summon assistance. He had had his 
lesson, and this time he was taking no 
chances with so dangerous and elusive 
a prisoner as the Gray Phantom. 
Doubtless he would be back in a few mo- 
ments, and then—— 

fle raised himself to a sitting posture. 
A hideous recollection electrified his 
body and mind. Helen Hardwick was 
missing, Pinto had said. Perhaps she 
was in trouble; perhaps some desperate 
danger confronted her. He must find 
her at once, and he must make haste to 
get out of the room before Pinto re- 
turned with reénforcements. 

He tried to rise, but somethng re- 
strained him. It was the steel link 
around his wrist. Only a moment ago, 
so it seemed, the other link had been 
fastened to Pinto’s hand. Now 

A shuddering groan of horror broke 
from his lips as he saw the thing to 
which he was linked by a band of steel. 
Pinto had, indeed, taken no chances. 
His cunning mind had invented the best 
possible safeguard against the prisoner’s 
escape during his absence. Even if the 
Phantom could get out of the room, his 
hand would be inextricably chained to 
the cold, dead hand of the housekeeper. 

A groan escaped him. Dull despair 
stared out of his eyes. 

“The end,” he mumbled bitterly ; “the 
end of the Gray Phantom.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 22d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait leng for the next 
installment of this thrilling serial. 





ters from you readers. And we are going to live up to that promise, 
right here and now: 

“Just a few lines,” writes William J. Murphy, of No. 834 County Street, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, “to let you know how much I enjoy Devecrive 
Story Macazine. My favorite authors are Herman Landon, Alan Graham, 
and Johnston McCulley. Why don’t Harrington Strong write some more serials? 
They are great. Doctor Poate is a good writer, if he would only drop Doctor 
Bentiron out of his stories. I can’t stand the ‘Umphf.’ It makes me sick. If 
he says it once, he says it fifty times. It gets my goat. Please give my compli- 
ments to Mr. Booth. His stories are fine. Keep up the good work.” 


+ is the Chat in which we promised you we would print a lot of let- 


By the time you have read this—you know we editors have to send our 
material to the composing room some weeks before the date of publication— 
you will have read all, or enough, at least, of Harrington Strong’s latest serial, 
“The Scarlet Scourge,” to have made up your mind whether you are just as 
keen, or even keener, for Strong’s serials as when the above letter was written. 

Now, as for Doctor Bentiron’s ‘‘Umphfs”: They kind of bothered us a 
little at first, too, so we spoke to Poate about it. “Well,” says he, “I am, as 
you know, writing about a real person, though this person’s name is not Bent- 
iron, and this person acts and thinks and talks and ‘Umphfs’ just as I have 
made him act, think, talk, and ‘Umphf.’ The umphfs are ejaculated by Bent- 
iron because he suffers from ” And here Poate rattled off a long string of 
medical names. At which we, not wishing to lose prestige as a wise editor, 
able at all times to call the turn on any old author and tell him just where he 
gets off, let a wise look mask a perfectly blank and uncomprehending mind, and 
replied: “Certainly, certainly. Quite right. Draw your characters true to life, 
always, always.” 

But, in confidence, we have to watch Poate at times with his true-to-life 
stuff, for he often calls hospitals and real doctors by their real names; says he 
can thus make his stories ring more true. But some of the things that happen 
in those hospitals, and some of the things those doctors do—well, we're not 
looking for any libel suits; we would rather learn our law some other way, 
thank you. Not that Poate tells of things that did not happen, but such state- 
ments can’t always be proved. 


“Doing Very Well” 


George T. Lincoln, of No. 127 Federal Street, Boston Massachusetts, an- 
other admirer from the Bay State, is kind enough to say that he “reads with 
interest the Chat and many of the suggestions correspondents make. May I 
suggest that, in my opinion, you are doing very well as you are doing? 

“Let me say that as to authors, I heartily agree with those who admire 
Doctor Poate, Mr. McCulley, Mr, Tyler, and—but why go on? They are all 
good. 

“I would like, however, to mention especially, Doctor Poate’s story, printed 
about Christmas time—'‘Jefferson Chorder’s Christmas Ride.’ It was a gem.” 
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Really, Mr. Lincoln, that is very good of you to say we are “doing very 
well as we are doing,” but, honest Injun, we would feel as if we were not play- 
ing on the level with our readers if we did not do our everlasting level best 
to make the magazine better and better with each issue. When we laid out the 
very first issue of the Detective Story MaGazine this is the stunt we laid 
out for ourselves, and we have tried to live up to this resolve ever since. 


A Seventy-Year-Old Admirer 


Doctor A. E. Crowell, of Sidney, New York, has been kind enough to send 
us these few lines: “I am a constant reader of the Detective Story MAGAZINE. 
I have read stories by the best authors from the time I learned to read until 
now, and I am seventy years old. I have just read the letter from Mr. Richard 
Knorp in the April 6th issue, and can indorse everything he says. Best wishes 
for yourself and the magazine!” 


Well you ought to know good ones when you see ’em by this time, Doctor 
Crowell, and we certainly do appreciate your appreciation. May you live many, 
many more years to enjoy the Detective Story MAGAZINE, 


A “Booster” from B. C. 


“Without a doubt,” writes Barion Harris, from Vernon, British Columbia, 
“Detective STORY MAGAZINE is the best magazine published, Really, I never 
thought so till about three months ago, when you started Thubway Tham, 
‘Jack o’ Judgment,’ and stories about Amos Clackworthy. Now I read the 
magazine every week, and am in a big hurry for the next one. I think you are 
entitled to the best circulation of any magazine, and I hope you get it, too. 
You will always find a booster in me.” 

If you only began reading Mac’s stories about Tham three months ago, you 
have missed a lot of them. Better write our subscription department, and get 
a complete list of them. Did you ever read “Thubway Tham’s Inthurance”’? 


Only Short Stories He Reads 


John von Hubner, II., writes us these cheering words from Tome School, 
Port Deposit, Maryland: “I just wish to congratulate you on your publication. 
It is the only magazine of short stories that I ever read. You certainly have 


” 


some corking good ones. 
Fine Spirit Expressed Here 


“T feel that I owe you an apology,” says Harvey Knudsen, of Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. ‘In my letter last week I made all of the unpleasant criticism I 
had in mind, but I failed to say the pleasant things I wished to. First of all, 
I was really delighted to find that you are publishing a novel by Carolyn Wells. I 
think that that shows a marked improvement in the quality of the magazine. 
‘Unseen Hands,’ which appeared last summer, was one of the best mystery 
stories I have read for some time. Like most of your readers, I can’t help 
loving Thubway Tham, but I miss Warwick and the honorable Jap. I also 
didn’t mean to imply that I didn’t like Herman Landon. I only believe that his 
diction could be improved. ‘Stamped in Gold’ and ‘When the Winner Lost’ 
were both very remarkable stories. I certainly would appreciate a chance to 
read further stories by the same authors. I am a very active reader and read 
‘high-brow,’ ‘low-brow,’ and all types of fiction, and yet no magazines give me 
greater delight than the Detective Story and Popular. I am highly pleased 
to think that I have renewed my subscription, and may look forward to reading 
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more of Sax Rohmer’s wonderful work. I admit expecting a reply to my last 
letter, but to have you say such nice things of it did not seem right to me, so 
now I am attempting to correct the error. Yours for a proper understanding 
of my motive, and for a better and bigger magazine.” 

Thanks, old man, very, very much. 


[““But, boss comp, we have only shaped up a few of these letters; just 
got started. There are hundreds that have yet to be heard. What, we've run 
Over our space already? All right, all right; have it your own way; you will 
in the end, anyway. But we'll get hunk yet, and print a LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS ISSUE. 

“Yes, you can have this, and back to your font you go with it.”] 


ERLLATSILGATI IIS? 
UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HIS week’s problem is one of those we have designated “Jack MacGrath” 
ciphers. The term first came into use when an amateur cryptographer 
named Jack MacGrath, who follows enthusiastically the doings of the 

Under the Lamp circle, wrote in to say that he’d like to see a change in the 
manner of conducting our department, to this effect: Instead of analyzing the 
cipher to be solved each week, or instead of hinting how to go about solving, 
it would be interesting to run one occasionally and say nothing as to what 
kind of cipher it is, or how it can be solved. We acted on Mr. MacGrath’s 
suggestion at once; the letters of favorable comment you sent in made it clear 
that you were in complete accord with the idea. Here, then, is another Jack 
MacGrath cipher: 

Inspector Steele’s reputation for untying knotty cipher problems extended 
from coast to coast. Cryptographers amateur and cryptographers professional 
sent him cipher messages of all variety and description. Some were out-and-out 
challenges; some were sent in for the inspector to solve, so that a wager could 
be settled ; some to be examined with a view to disposing of them to the govern- 
ment or elsewhere; some were unvarnished efforts to cast aspersions on the 
inspector’s position as a cipher expert, and still others were sent in a spirit of 
playfulness. 

One of those that pleased him most was that which we have selected 
from his scrapbook for this week’s mental stunt. By solving it the inspector 
saved himself a five-dollar bill. By solving it yourselves you will find out how 
this came about. 


ARIED OMIEM AEUAO ETHAH EHITIKS IPROO AAIST SOUIN 
TODHI IAYBO YWAAL EODOE IOUIW OUDBE OUOVE IADPR 
OEERI HTADI LSHPY OUAOO YOUPFA OIEIA SWIHO UAHOU SDEA. 

Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to the cipher which is the test for membership in the Under 
the Lamp Club, as described in last week’s issue, is: “By solving this I prove 
my knowledge and interest in cryptography.” It was purely a_ substitution 
cipher. 1I1 was used in place of every A, 12 for every B, 13 for the C’s; 21,D; 
aa, E; 23, F; 31, G; 32, H; 33, 1; 41, J; 42, KR; 43, L; 52, M; 52, N; 53, O; 
6t, P; 62, QO; 63, R; 71, S; 72, T; 73, U; 81, V; 82, W; Ss, X; 91, ¥, 
and 92 for Z. 

Three cheers for Mr. Albert Sidney Gregg, junior! 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to knew the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a.stamped, ad< 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


T 


fk. G. WoopmMan.—Your personality, your weaknesses, and your strength, 
ehr Well, your personality is entirely too cocksure and untactful; your weak- 
ness is your confidence that everything you do is about right; and your strength 
is your courage and your ability to endure what would put many a stronger 
person in a sanitarium. Folks like you are so contradictory that they have 
vehement foes and ardent friends, and sometimes they are tremendously success- 
ful, but more often they are dismal failures. What’s more, I really don’t know 
what makes the difference between that success and failure. Luck, I guess. 
Nothing else will explain it. If you are wise, my friend, you will soft-foot it 
a little down the path of life,.looking for trouble and hoping that it won’t appear. 


Mary.—Lots of women to-day have your problem to face, Mary. Per- 
sonally, I think that a man who will object to a girl pursuing a profession which 
she loves, just bécause she has signified her willingness to marry him, is a pretty 
poor sort of a chap. I think him, in popular parlance, a back number, a has- 
been, an old-timer. He ought to be ninety instead of thirty, if he ran true to 
type. Far be it from me to interfere with love’s young dream. Still, and yet, 
Mary, have you thought twice? You, who have been used to “make your own 
money” as you express it, who have gone where you pleased of a summer and 
fancied yourself “in a pink sweater”—are you going to like the kind of com- 
_ who insists that your vocation is to “please” him. Think several times, 
Mary, 


Tue McX. Company.—You need the advice of Miss Pugh, of the Expert 
Legal Advice department, not mine. No matter what the character of your 
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partner is, there are certain lawful and unlawful actions which you should 
seriously consider. I am not qualified to advise you about these. 





Dick Heye.—You are a person in whom practical ability and normal in- 
terest in life both are strong. You like the out-of-doors, too; possess a pro- 
nounced love of pleasure, which might be a menace to you were your ambition 
and thrift not so strong. With your ability to appreciate a home, your good 
judgment, and your normal reactions to life I believe that you are one of 
those who will be able to marry young—something which I do not ordinarily 
recommend. 

Gussie.—I .do wish you girls would think of something you wanted to be 
besides motion-picture actresses. No, I don’t want your photograph, Gussie, 
I’m no motion-picture director, and I wouldn’t know whether you would “screen 
well” or not. But I can tell you that your writing shows a person who is with- 
out much self-control, and who is entirely too unreliable for any kind of an 
exacting job, Don’t imagine that being an actress, on the stage or before the 
screen, means that all your duty consists of is to wear fine clothes and make a 
few faces at yourself before your mirror, preparatory to filming a phenomenal 
success. Every kind of stage work means WORK; I wish that the printer had 
bigger capitals to put it in! 

Tex Marcn.—I don’t believe that you are fitted for any of these “dog- 
goned factory jobs”—any more than you do. Anybody with your resource- 
fulness, your inventiveness, and your quick and alert brain ought to be doing 
something beside driving a motor car. You are the sort of humorous, ardent, 
imaginative, resourceful person who often makes good as a reporter. Ever 
think about that? 


ee tae 


PA Z ; 
Mle one LZ ae 


I like that earnest affection and fineness of feeling which is shown in the 
rightward swing of your writing. 

R. B. Greene.—Your writing shows me that yours is a character in which 
sincerity is sufficiently strong to color pleasingly your selfishness and your lack 
of true ideality. In’other words, you mean well, even though you are not al- 
ways doing the best that cotthd be expected under the circumstances. I like your 
downright honesty and your ability to act in a plain and unaffected manner. If 
you are in love, as you say, take care that you do not let your materialistic lean- 
ings get the ascendancy. In a word, try to make your sweetheart see you in 
your very finest aspect of heart and soul. 
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S. S. S.—Your handwriting expresses a nature which is frank and kind, 
but which is not especially idealistic; for that reason you find it difficult to “get 
along” with the persons you mention. These specimens which you inclose show 
people who are sensitive, refined, and unusual. To be brutally frank with you, 
you probably offend them by every intonation of your voice. Get out among 
practical business people, who will like you; who are as you are; who will 
value your ambition and not demand more than you can give. 


AUSTRAL.—So my readings ave interesting “but just a shade too clever?” 
My goodness, Austral, you alarm me. I always considered myself as a serious- 
minded and rather plodding scientist, who had painfully arrived at certain 
conclusions by diagnosing thousands of specimens. Clever? Huh! Well, so 
far as my cleverness is concerned, I diagnose you as being a person of unusual 
reflectiveness, combined with material cleverness, Austral; the kind of clever- 
ness which can use fifty cents to make one hundred grow. I am sure that you 
are a good judge of many things, that you are not easily swayed by your emo- 
tions, and that you are possessed of rather a baffling personality. 


Fragen gens P Sy 4 a 

bert a Hark ko Cw. 
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my ceploaimn Fy Jnthe 
How’s that, my friend? fa 


MELANIA DE YAK.—The reason that I said, in one of these departmental 
talks, that I do not ordinarily encourage girls to go on the stage is precisely 
the same which you give, i. e., that it is so very difficult. No, indeed, I do not 
think that the stage is an immoral place. What I do mean is that the stage, 
for both men and women, is one of the most difficult professions in the world, 
and that only the most positive talent will warrant any one attempting it. The 
ordinary person who tries it is drawn not by the consciousness of talent, but by 
the lure of what he or she thinks is easy money—money which, in reality, is 
not “easy” at all. Your handwriting, my child, does not show any great talent. 
Better stick to some practical, unartistic line, I think. 


Mr. Ingursitor.—Your writing shows me that you are idealistic, tempera- 
mental, imaginative, emotional; that you are possessed of good taste; that you 
react to beauty and art; that you are easily hurt; that you are strongly affec- 
tionate. Mind you, I am not estimating your personality. Men so often man- 
age to present a noncommittal personality to the world, which covers a nature 
which is exceedingly sensitive. Persons of your type, men or women, are most 
successful in work which demands appreciation of beauty and culture. 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 
In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied-by a stamped and addressed envelope your com: 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Banguo.—Section 2000 of the Revised Statutes of the United States de- 
clares that “all naturalized citizens of the United States while in foreign coun- 
tries are entitled to and shall receive from this government the same protection 
of persons and of property which is accorded to native-born citizens.” This 
is not only the law, but the practice. 


Dotman D.—Even though the debt is not a large one you have a right to 
put a lien upon the property. The law says that “any contractor, subcontractor, 
or laborer, who performs any work or furnishes any material, in pursuance of, 
or conformity with, any agreement or contract with the owner, lessee, or 
agent———” of such property as you mention, shall be able to put a lien on said 
property. The notice must be filed with the county clerk within ninety days 
after the completion of the work for which the suit is entered. A proper form 
for such a procedure can easily be procured. Liens expire in one year unless 
action is begun or renewed by court action. If the firm is in the condition which 
you suspect the quicker you put your lien on the property the better. 

H. H. H.—The case which you present to me is so involved that I must 
ask you for a more definite statement of it. Do you wish me to understand that 
your business is actually ruined by the scandal, or that your feelings are lacerated? 
And, if you sued for damages in such a case before, and were not awarded them, 
it would appear that your record is not so clear as you would wish me to believe. 
Remember, you merely defeat your own ends when you evade the truth in 
speaking or writing to your lawyer. It is impossible for me properly to advise 
you, so long as I am sure that you are not frank. You are quite secure in that 
you are unknown to me, or to any one, in stating such facts. However, if a 
lawyer in your part of the country takes the case it will be just as necessary for 
you to be exact in your statements to him as it is for you to be so to me. Even 
should the alleged slander be partially true, you still have a case, if you are 
able to prove that reports of it were circulated maliciously. 

X. J. anp Son.—I do not believe that you have the right of attachment. 
An attachment may be issued, when it is a case of recovering a sum of money, 
for damages, in the following: I—For breach of contract. (Not for breach 
of marriage contract.) II—For wrongful conversion of personal property, or 
for any injury to personal property in consequence of fraud, negligence, or any 
other wrongful act. 

The fact that you owe the other party such a sum, and that your affairs 
have been so mixed for so long, would make it difficult for you to prove your 
right to ask for a warrant of attachment. ‘ 


SARAH DEB.—I cannot imagine why you would not send me complete details 
when asking my advice on so serious a matter. You say that no doubt I will 
understand better than you can tell me, what caused your action, but that is 
exactly what I cannot do. A lawyer is not supposed to “suppose” anything. 
We must deal with facts. Write me fully. 





MISSIN G 


This department, conducted in duplicate in Detective Story Macazine and WESTERN 
Story Macazine, thus giving readers double service, is offered free of charge to our read- 
ers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request “blind” 
if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your right name 
and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We re- 
serve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, for 
experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address often have ‘mail 
that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be well, also, to notify us 
of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are secking, tell us, so that we may take your no- 
tice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNI ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, 
asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author 
of such telegram or letter is the person you are secking. 


OWNARD, CARL W.—He has been missing Wusse, HAROLD KENNETH, who went to 
from his home since last February and his May, Idaho, in February, 1911. His fam- 
relatives are heartbroken at his disappearance. ily is very anxious about him and he is earnestly 
His mother will be thankful to any one who can asked to write to his father at 41 Fernwood 
tell her whether he is alive or dead, and will help Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
her to find bim. Mrs. CLARA DOWNARD, 631 West ‘ 
Main Strect, Springfield, Obio. CORLOU, JAMES WALTER.—He is about 
sixty-two years of age, five feet nine inches 
CAMP, DOCTOR W. F., who was last heard from tall, has light-blue eyes, and a sandy mustache, 


in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1910. Any one know- and weighs about one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds. He is a carpenter, was born in Alex- 


ander, Maine, and disappeared from his home in 
Beaumont, Texas, on the fifteenth of April, 1918 
His dang hter Gladys is alone, and would like very 
‘ t te as ite te t. E. Rocxk- 
ORDIFF, MRS. JOHN, maiden name Mary wooo. Oo. Youur Street, a write fo B Tt Rm . 
Geoghgan, who had two daughters, Mary and . ” eee a = nis 


ing his present address will greatly oblige by 
sending It to Mrs, WELMA Kaspsr, 902 Hvans 
Avenue, Dvansville, Indiana. 


Kate, and was last seen in Willimansett, Massa- Grecory MAI.—I am very anxious to find 


chusetts, in the early ’90’s. She went away from alakne : Py : 

her relatives there, leaving no address Her eis ars vw pS gg = & not ap n since I 

daughter Mary is very anxious to know where  samily named Bens. by Tt i was adopted by a 

she is now, and will be grateful for any informa- ‘®™@!y named Benson. 1e last I heard of her 

tion that will help her to find her mother. was that she was going to Mobile, Alabama, with 

Mary, care of this magazine my mother. If some kind reader should know 
é : a BAe. anything of her, and will notify me, I shall ap- 


TYE WILLIAM, late of D battery, 149th Preciate the favor very much, WiILLIp I. BEN- 
Field Artillery. He was last heard from SON, care of this magazine. 
BILL Bos.LaNnpD, of Great Lakes [nN 6Y ; " pais : 
Tre ining Station, Illinois, and Bin. and OBRGON. —_ fy ‘_o DAVIDS. She 
Carrin HoGEL, who, in 1913, lived at 75 Fast Was Jast heard of at Jacksonville, Tilinois, 
Twenty-second Street, South Chicago, and were ie A oy nC an ate an ae she js asked to 
originally from Salem, Missouri, are asked to ” ve ty Care OF this Magazine. 


write to an old friend. CHarues B. GARDR, 1244 . . 
Davenport Road, Toronto, Ontario. Canada. H 2SSENTHALER, KARL.—He has been migs- 
, ing since 1913, and when last heard from 





: . , ? waS at Lovell, Wyoming. I have news from 
Horne po... pot my RM Pe home that will interest him. Any one knowing 
and Eugene R. Hoyne, and have been knocked Di& present whereabouts will confer a favor by 
around from place to place ever since I can re- Sel an LS “ wneenee, EuGENn HESSBNTHALER, 
member. 1 know nothing about my people, 901 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Good readers, please help me if you can. 


CHARLES EDWARD HOYNE, care of this magazine. ‘LARK, HAROLD.—He Ieft Sparta in 1914, 


when he was fourteen years old. He was 

; AR a a ‘ jx mall for his age and had brown hair and blue 
HBNry. Ls a hs eonat eg Pe He eyes. When last heard from he was out West 
enlisted in the R. F. C,, at New York, in 1917 with another boy. His sister is anxiously seek- 
came to Toronto, Canada, and left ‘again on Sep- ing bim and will be very thankful for any news 
tember 3. 1918 ‘ nae a discharac fn New York. that will help ber to find her brother. MISS 
His friend at Toronto has heard nothing of bim oueaie Ct hii - are ae AEM 
since. Any news of him will be gratefully re- est Duluth, Minnesota. 


celved by A. STonm, 42 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada P IMMS, CHESTER.—He ts twenty-eight years 


old, with light hair and eyes. He left home 

OCKE.- was born in Snohomish County, in June, 1909, with some racing people, for 

W sanauneae in 1898, and was taken care of Tampa, Charleston, and other racing place It 

by the State home, but they knew nothing of my is believed that he is probably working for a 

except that my father’s name was George farmer or stockraiser. He is well built and 

- T also have a sister Mae. If any one can strong, but has very little edueation. He may 

help me to find my relatives, or can tell me any- be going under another name. His father is most 

thing about them 1 will be dk eply grateful to anxious to find him and will be deeply grateful 

them, for 1 am all alone in the world. Errip to any one who will assist him. R. Timms 
KB, care of this magazine Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 





Missing Department 


VAN TRUMP, EARL.—He may be known by 
the name of Gasaway. He is twenty-nine 
years old, and was last heard of in Oklahoma. 
His mother will be grateful for any news of him. 
Mrs, Louise C, Sipe, Friars Point, Missouri. 


ORSETT, ALBERT F.—When last heard from 
he was with the Sunshine Mission, in Den- 
ver, Colorado. His left arm is missing. His 
brother, who has not heard from him for nine 
years, ig appreciate any information. 
DORSBTT, 
Jersey. 
WENS, ETHEL, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


E._N. 
1217 Asbury Avenue, Asbury Park, New 


formerly of Ashley, near 

An old friend wishes very 
much to hear from her. If any one who knows 
her address will send it the favor will be greatly 
appreciated. J. L. J., care of this magazine. 


DOWNHOUR, LILLIE.—She was last heard 

of about forty-six years ago, when she was 
four years old, and was living with her mother’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Spurling, on a farm 
a few miles from Quincy, Illinois. Her mother 
was dead and her father left her with her grand- 
parents. He took with him her brother Samucl 
and went to Minnesota, where he married a 
woman named Virginia Richardson. Her half 
sister is very anxious to find her and will greatly 
appreciate any assistance. Please write to Mrs. 
Davip WALLING, 724 West Eighteenth Street, 
University Place, Nebraska. 


OCKWOOD, FLORENCE, formerly of Staten 

Island. An old friend would like to know 

her married name and her present address. Mrs. 
I. GILLEN, care of this magazine. 


ALPMOUIST, CARL JOHN HENNING.—He was 

born im Sweden and was brought to New 
York when he was five years old. He has not 
seen his mother since 1901 and is very anxious 
to get in touch with his family again. His 
mother remarried, and he does not know her 
present name. He is married’ and has two chil- 
dren and wishes them to know their relations. 
He has a brother who has a farm somewhere in 
Minnesota, two sisters, Mrs. Clara Bricker and 
Mrs. Anna Johnson. Any information of these 
people will be gladly received by Mrs. Cari Hen- 
NING, 1561 Sanchez Street, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia. 


AINES.—I was born in December, 1895, I be- 
—-. lieve in the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. When I was about one year old my father 
placed me with a lady, saying he would return 
in a few weeks, but he did not come back for 
me. This lady died in 1917 without giving me 
any particulars about myself. I have a great 
longing to know who my parents were, and to 
learn something about my relatives, if I have 
any. I appeal to the kind readers of this maga- 
zine, who have dene so much to help others in 
search of lost friends, to come to the assistance 
of a young,.fellew who is alone in the world, and 
help him to find his family. Lester T. Gaines, 
care of this magazine. 


OLLIER, MYRON C.—We have a letter for 
you at this office. Please send us your 
address. 


RAU, GERTRUDE ADKINS, formerly of 
Butte and Dillon, Mentana. She left Dillon 
to go to Phoenix, Arizoma, in the spring of 1914, 
and has not been heard of since. She is about 
five feet four iaches tall, and has auburn hair. 
If any one who knows where she is will com- 
municate with me I shall be deeply grateful for 
the favor. E. SULLIVAN, 332 South West Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HOLBeErT. THOMAS.—He is thirty years old, 
and has brown hair and eyes. He left 
home about eight years ago, and when last heard 
from was in Indiamapolis, Imdiana. His sister 
will be grateful for any news of him. Mrs. 
pe pannenes, 22 Kelley Street, Bristol, Con- 
necticut. 


— LUKE.—I was put into a Catholic 
home at Sparkill, New York, in 1896, and 

was placed out by the Catholic Home sureau in 
1917, They told me that my father’s name was 
Luke Flynn, and my mother’s maiden name was 
Reilly, and that I have three brothers, and an 
uncle named Reilly. m f can find my three 
brothers I shall be happy, and if some one will 
help me to do that I shall be always gratefy] 
to them. MYLES FLYNN, care of this magazine, 


ITCH, PAUL.—He was last seen in Grand 
Junction, Colorado, in 1917, when he was 
on his way to enlist in the army. He is about 
twenty-eight years old, has blue eyes, light hair, 
and weighed about one bundred and thirty 
pounds. <An old friend is anxious to tind him 
and will be grateful for any assistance. W. B. 
SMITH, 244 South Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado. 
SULLIVAN, KATE, who left Cork, Ireland, 
about twenty-five years ago. When last 
heard from she was in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, New York. She has three sisters, Mary, 
Norah, and Margaret. Her nephew is very anx- 
ious to find her. Jon Barry, care of this maga- 
zine. 


WILSON. RUBY.—She was 

twenty-live years ago near 
Her maiden name was Daugherty. Any one who 
knows her address will do a favor by sending 
it to her uncle, Virci, L. LArgy, 1406 Brassos 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


last heard from 
Sunset, Texas. 


who was last heard of 

fteen years ago, when he was head of a 
victrola department in a large New York dry- 
goods store. He is about forty-five years old 
His cousin is anxiously seeking him and will be 
grateful for any information. H. G. R., care 
of this magazine. 


ORRIS, WILLARD, 


ASTERS. LEO. who worked in a Boston book 

store in the fall of 1919. A friend would 

like to hear from him. W. F., care of this maga- 

zine. 

‘ 

OMSON, WILLIAM COWIN.—About twenty 

rears ago he lived at 90 Bank Street. New- 

ark, New Jersey. An old friend would like to 

hear from him, and would be glad of any news 

that would lead to communication with him. 
Please address Jack, care of this magazine. 


ILEY. GUY.—He was last heard of in Au- 
usta, Kansas, twelve years ago. Any o 
knowing his present whereabouts will do a kind- 
ness by sending his, address to his daughter, 
Mrs. P. Ritey Rogertson, Avery, Oklahoma. 


ITOMPSON, W. B. and bis two sons, FRANK 

and ARTHUR. ~ They are all railroad men, 

and were last heard of in Chicago three years 

ago. Any information about them will be gladly 

received by Mrs. Harry THOMPSON, Box 331. 
Duncan, Oklahoma. 


EXTON, DELBERT. who was born in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, and is thirty-seven years old. 
His hair was black, mixed with gray. He was 
last heard of in Laporte, Indiana, in 1912. His 
father is dead. and his sister will be most grate- 
ful to any one who will send her brother's ad- 
dress, or news of Sara 
Srewart, Bondville. 


him to her. Mars. 
Tlinois. 


HACKER, HENRY LEF.—Your wife is very 

lonesome and begs you to write to her. 

Mrs. H. L. THaCKer, Route 2, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


SO about JOHN.—He is eighteen years old, 
about six feet tall, and has blue eyes and red 

He was last heard of in Canada, in 1918. 
his parents will greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation that will help them to communicate with 
him. Mrs, A. §S., care of this magazine. 

















The Man Who Wouldni 


Stay Down 





























He was putting in long hours at monotonous savkilied work. His omall pay 


scarcely lasted from one week to the next. 


he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! 
his mind that what they could do he could do. 


Pleasures were few and far between and 


He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
‘Then he found the reason they were promoted 


was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 


his mind that he would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 


nght at home in the hours after supper. 


The first reward was not long incoming—an in- 
crease in salary. “hen came another. “Then he was 
made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent ed 
an income that means independence and all the 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do, 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success 
with the help of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


What about you? 

Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you 
are or would you, too, like to have a real job and 
teal money? It’s entirely up to you. You don’t have 
to stay down. You can climb tothe position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! ‘he 
4C,S. is ready and anxious to come to you, 
Wherever you are, with the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to 
do that is easy —without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 


UINTERNATIONAL CORRE 


NTERNATIONAL CORRE 


From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


HERG = a= 


SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3038.B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, 


how I can qualify for the posl- 


tion, or in the subject, be/ore w hich I mark X. 


DCOBLECTRICAL ENGINEER 
LJ Electric Lighting and Railways 
i) ) Electric Wiring 
) Telegraph E os tg 
a Telephone Work 
LJ MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
}]Mechanical Draftsman 
})Machine a Practice 
a loolmake 
)Gas E naive Operating 
Oe IVIL ENGINEFK 
LJSurveying and Ma apping 
Haran FOREMAN OK ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINERR 
CM: arine Engineer 
LJShip Draftsman 
LJ ARCHITECT 
[5 Contractor and Builder 
oO LJ Architectural Draftsman 
L [conc rete Builder 
| )Structural Engineer 
C) PLUMBING AND HEATING 
[ Sheet Metal Worker 
(J Textile Overseer or Supt. 
LJCHEMIST 
Mathematics 








Name as 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No 


City 


Canadians may send 


Internationa Correspundenc 


CISALESM aaa 
J ADVERTISING 
} Window I timmer 
[Show Card Writer 
_)Sign Painter 
})Railroad Trainman 
WJILLUSGTRATING 
|) Cartooning 
LJ) BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Private Secretary 
(J BOOKKEEPER 
| Stenographer and Typist 
JCert. Public Accountant 
) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
_) Railway Accountant 
_)| Commercial Law 
_} GOOD ENGLISH 
_) Teacher 
™ Common pone Panne 
)CIVIL SE oh a> 
“JRailway Ma 
U PrOMORIL ' orenatine 


C) Spanish 
2 ALO Freneb 


C) Poultry Raising Italian 








State___ _ 
7-4Hrl14g 
€ goncole. “M. abet Ca: 





Send the Coupon 


No.7A1410 -well send you No.7A 1504 


This solid gold goli- This solid gold ring & 


taire is the most 4 

aire 1e 10. OT t c | 

ular ladies’ ring in the hand, Nonawen - 

world Beautifully fin- fa hic : able rin could 

ished, the essence of be mace It is pet with 

goodtaste Setting is a bril ant Lachnite 

a flashing Lachnite Gem weighing al 
carat, 


Gem weighing about i 
Price 








1 carat, 
Pri 8.7 $18.75 
rice $1 : s 4.75 
2.50 


Deposit 


Deposit 4.7 Monthi 
on y. 


Monthly . 2.50 


END NO MONEY. Just send us your name and addressand 
we will send you, prepaid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite Gem mounted 
in a solid gold ring. Wear it ten full days. These sparkling gems have the eternal 
fire of diamonds. Their briiliance and hardness are guaranteed forever. We wish you 
select a ring from this advertisement and wear it 10 full days at our expense. Then, if you 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back. 100,000 people are now wearing brilliant 
Lachnite Gems. These people have proved they could not tell Lachnites from diamonds 


Pay As You Wish 


When the ring comes just make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. Thisis 
only adeposit. It is not a payment. The money is still yours. Put the ring on your fingét 
and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full days. Then, if you decide to keep it, pay the 
balance at the rate of $2.50a month without interest. But if, during the trial, you deci 
to send the Lachnite back, your deposit will be refunded instantly. You run no 




















- ey 2lhgeatacaiiadatoataaaal 


arold Lachman Co. %, 
North Michigan Avenue ® 
ate. Send the Coupon 
nd me prepaid f8cic*’ Ring on ten *, 6 
coal * 


y’a free trial. When it comes I will de- 
eit $4.75 w bh 
a ri amonmh onl gre tains tatbre % =© Don’t send us a penny. Just put your name and addres 
wemimgesue © 6% 6 6din the coupon. Write the number of the ring. Be sure to sem 
*, us your finger size. Cut a strip of paper that will just meet around “ 
* middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure to send this strip. -& 
> the coupon now for a Lachnite on 10 days’ free trial. Act AT ONCE 


% ° ° 
*.. Harold Lachman Company 32 North Michigan 25" 


2 





